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HUGH DRUMMOND FACES THE MUSIC 


HYLLIS DRUMMOND met them at the door. 
“Any luck?” she asked. 

he words were harmless, the question full of that 
disinterested concern for the welfare of her husband, 
which is so becoming in the mind of any wife. But to 
Captain Hugh Drummond, and his companions Peter 
Darrell and Algy Longworth, there was just something 
in the atmosphere which struck a chill note, and gave 
an unreality to the superficially pleasant scene at the 
entrance to Drummond’s house. Phyllis was not really 
interested, it was obvious to them, in whether or not 
their skill with their guns had added anything to the 
stock in the larder. And this, in such a housekeeper, 
was a fact to be noted on the ominous side of the social 
barometer. . . 

Apart from one quick, penetrating glance at his wife, 
Hugh Drummond gave no sign that he sensed some- 
thing was amiss: it was not his way to invite an argu- 
ment before he was well briefed. 

“ Plenty of luck!” he laughed. “ But for the quarry, 
not for us! I must say Algy scared one rabbit very 
considerably indeed, but the only thing in the bag is 
-,. one pigeon.” 

“Too bad!” said Phyllis. 

“T think it was a homer!” smiled Algy. “ It came 
back and back over Peter’s gun to give him plenty of 
chances. GANDHI PZ 
B/ ORF 
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“ Once too often!” said Peter Darrell grimly. 

“At the price of cartridges to-day,’ continued Algy 
remorselessly, ‘it is a revoltingly expensive bird!” 

“I’ve put the beer in the study,” remarked Phyllis. 

“ Thoughtful as ever! ’’ beamed Drummond. 

“And change your shoes and stockings at once! ” 

“They’re not really wet... .” 

“No?” said Phyllis firmly, looking down. “The 
water is merely oozing out of the uppers. .. .” 

“ T’ll change them.” 

‘““Yes. And I’ve put out old socks of Hugh’s for you 
Ss te eS 

“Thanks, dear!” said Peter. 

“When you’ve finished cleaning your guns,”’ concluded 
Phyllis, ‘“‘if that is necessary, and discussed the day’s 
sport until you have finished the beer, then if you can 
spare the time you can find me in the living-room— 
with ‘The Times.’ What’s left of the gin will also be 
there with me, and will probably be a great deal more 
pleasant than I shall be... .” 

She turned on her heel, and disappeared through the 
far door of the little hall. 

“Something,” said Algy Longworth, “ has bitten the 
little woman good and hearty.” 

‘ Indisputably !’’ agreed Peter Darrell. 

“My conscience,” stated Hugh Drummond, “is, as it 
happens, quite magnificently clear. What have you two 
been doing ? ”’ 

“I like that!’ burst out Algy. ‘There he goes 
again, blaming it on us! Whenever anything goes wrong, 
it must be because of Algy !” 

“ Or Peter,” said Peter. 

“Sometimes, but nearly always Algy solo.” Long- 
worth was working himself up. “ Poor Algy! Such a 
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ice, harmless, well-meaning and well-mannered fellow, 
s I happen to know. Yet he goes through life the 
arget for all the blamer-onners who happen to be any- 

yhere in the vicinity: they gather round like wasps 
ound Watneys, or bees round Benskins, or moths round 
other’s knee.” 

“She said ‘with The Times’ .. .” said Drummond 
houghtfully. 

“Yes, I noticed that,” agreed Peter. 

‘““ There’s only one thing to do,” said Algy. ‘ Go and 
have that beer in the study, and hold a conference. 
Oh, and change your shoes and stockings, Hugh! In 
Phyllis’s present mood, I am even prepared to make 
the supreme sacrifice and wear a pair of your old socks.” 

With a smile on his good-humoured face, Hugh Drum- 
mond led the way into the study. It was a pleasant 
little room, with a bright fire burning in the grate. The 
promised beer was in a large jug on the table, and three 
tankards flanked the jug. As if by long-established 
custom, Peter Darrell went at once to this table and, 
having filled the tankards, handed them round. 

Hugh Drummond sat down in a big arm-chair by the 
fire, and started to remove his shoes.. Algy Longworth 
settled in another chair, and Peter Darrell took position 
on the club fender round the fire. 

“ Here’s to all Blondes! ” said Algy, lifting his tankard. 

“ All? ”’ asked Peter with a smile. 

*“Yes. Including Phyllis!” 

' They drank. 

“The subject for discussion,” said Algy, “is what's 
eating Phyllis ? ”’ 

‘She was all right when we left after lunch.”” Drum- 
mond spoke thoughtfully. 

“Sunny was the mood,” suggested Peter. “ Actually 
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anxious and encouraging to the effect that we should 
bring back lots of garnishing for the table... .” 

‘“‘ What a way to describe it ! ” interrupted Longworth. 
“Don’t be rude to food, Peter! Just because a pigeon 
with suicidal tendencies gave itself up to you, you 
needn’t put on airs! ”’ 

“Shut up, you two!” Drummond smiled at his 
friends. ‘‘ The position, as I see it, is this. Something 
must have happened—or something must have come to 
her knowledge—which has annoyed Phyllis since we went 
out shooting this afternoon. As I have said before, for 
once in my life I have a gloriously clear conscience. 
ee 

Algy Longworth sighed. 

““ Here it comes !”’ he said. 

“So,” went on Drummond firmly, “‘ what have you 
two, or one of you, been up to which has caused her to 
change so quickly, and what has it got to do with The 
Times ?”’ 

They both looked at him in silence for a moment. 
Then Peter Darrell turned towards Algy and spoke 
severely. 

‘“ No blonde trouble lately ? ” 

“ None.” 

“You haven’t been making eyes at a Black Marketeer’s 
flaxen floosey ? ” 

“I make eyes at every blonde on principle,’ said 
Longworth with decision, ‘“ but why should that get into 
Auntie Times?” 

“ If it got into the courts . . .” 

3 He means police courts,” broke in Drummond 
quickly. “ You know, outraged beauty sues brigand 


for black eye, administered in anger after attempted 
looting by Longworth.” 
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“Cousin Chronicle, possibly, or Mama Mirror, yes. 

ut not Auntie Times.” 

“ He takes the point well,” murmured Darrell. 

“And anyway, you two have been guarding me so 
losely in the country, that I haven’t had a chance. . .” 

‘ But what else can it be ? ”’ asked Darrell. 

“If we could just have a glance at The Times... 
aid Drummond, and looked up and smiled at Longworth. 

“No!” said Algy hastily. ‘I do not beard her 
alone. There is no fury like a woman alone with a man. 
Less with two men. Far less with three. Shall we 
put ourselves out of our misery, and sample the gin? 
There’s no more beer here.” 

“It would be extremely useful to get just a glimpse at 
The Times,”’ said Drummond. 

“It would,” said Darrell. 

“And with his usual charm, and undoubted ability 
to coerce the opposite sex, Algy’s just the man to get 
us the only copy of the paper in the house ! ”’ 

““ Quite.” 

“‘ She’s probably sitting on it,” said Algy. 

“You don’t mean to say,” remarked Darrell, shocked, 
“that you can’t make a girl get up? I would have 
thought they would all rise automatically when they see 
you coming, so as to facilitate the get-away. . . .” 

“‘ There is no need . . .”” began Longworth. 

But Hugh Drummond interrupted him. 

“ You’re the only one who’s ready. You’ve changed 
your feet, and you’ve drained your tankard. Just slip 
in, and slip out with The Times.” 

Algy Longworth pulled his long form out of the chair. 

“ It’s wonderful what I do for you ! ”’ he said resignedly. 
* But I warn you, even the willing horse one day won't 
oy) ae 
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A shout of derisive laughter from both Drummond and 
Darrell drowned the rest of his words. At the door, 
Longworth turned. 

‘Be it on your own heads, at least I'll get first swig 
at the gin.” 

When he had gone, Drummond turned to Darrell. 

‘“‘T wonder what really is wrong ? ”’ 

Darrell smiled. 

“‘ Perhaps she’s got a touch of indigestion ? ” 

“Oh, no!”’ Drummond laughed. “ Phyllis is not at 
all easily upset, as you should know. But something 
has clearly annoyed her, and if I make no mistake, very 
much indeed.”’ 

They completed the changing of their footwear! 
Longworth abruptly reappeared at the door. 

“You are commanded to the presence.’’ He grinned. 
“She is perched on a high-backed chair, with The Times 
firmly clutched in both hands .. . not a hope! More 
ominous still, she has not yet touched the gin, and 
positively refused to let me have a quick snort. She 
won't say a word to any one of us without the others, 
and Hugh .. .” 

He paused. 

** Well ? ”’ 

“ Hugh, I’m positive she’s positive we are all putting 
on an act, and know perfectly well what she’s going to 
talk about.” 

Hugh Drummond rose to his feet. 

“ You're quite certain, both of you ...?” 

“ Honest Injun, Hugh!” said Darrell. 

“ My soul is as white as a lily!’ stated Longworth. 

“Yes,” laughed Drummond, “one of the coloured 
sort! Come on, chaps . . . let’s face the music |” 


I2 
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MRS. SMITH INHABITS THE MANOR HOUSE 


HE small village of Pleasance is, as all the world of 
fishermen knows, but one stop on the River Jay}; 
ut an important one in that the beer at the Bull and 
ush is wholly admirable to the throat, and mine host’s 
aughter who dishes it out is wholly admirable to the 
eye. For both reasons Algy Longworth was often to 
9c seen, of an evening, propping up the bar in deep and 
arnest conversation with the local pundits, discussing the 
elative merits of a Blue-winged Olive or an Alder, in the 
rentle art of fooling a fish on to the end of a line; but 
ceeping an expert eye wandering in the direction of the 
ittractive Gladys all the while, in order to get the full 
last of any casual smile. Sometimes he was accom- 
yanied by Peter Darrell, sometimes by Hugh Drummond, 
0th considerably more capable with a rod than he was 
imself, and less interested in the fair damsel. For 
-Jeasance lies on a bend in the river only a few miles 
rom the house in which Drummond had settled some 
rears previously, and both Longworth and Darrell very 
ften spent a few days from London staying with the 
nan whom they had for so long considered as their 
ndisputed leader. 

The Bull and Bush had not, however, recently seen any 
f the three men who were such welcome visitors, and 
he regulars were more than normally sorry for that 
ict, for they had something other than fishing to discuss. 
nything new in that sleepy, quiet little village was a 
ine days’ wonder ; anything which affected their lives 
ras the subject of animated conversation for several 
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months. And something, which affected their lives 
very closely, had happened. 

The Manor House was occupied again. 

For many years—for much longer than Gladys could 
remember—the Manor House had stood empty on the 
outskirts of the village, the grounds a prey to weeds, 
the solidly built edifice a sad reminder of glories gone and 
forgotten. The last owner, an old lady with a vicious 
tongue, had not been much missed: but no heir had 
come forward to claim his heritage. Nothing had 
happened, that was all: except that the place had rapidly 
deteriorated in looks and value, for no caretaker had 
been installed, and nothing had been done to help the 
property keep its self-respect. But now, after all these 
years, out of the blue had arrived a new owner in a very 
magnificent Rolls-Royce. And not the odour-under- 
the-nose type either, the regulars were pleased to note ; 
but a friendly sort, who was not above calling in for a 
small gin and bitters at the Bull and Bush, and having a 
friendly word with Gladys, and saying good-evening to 
those present when she left. True, she didn’t say much 
else, except to reply civilly to a civil remark about the 
weather if one of the elders, greatly daring, so addressed 
her. But she meant well, and that meant a lot to the 
friendly village. And also she quickly engaged an 
outside local staff from the families who lived there, and 
started putting the place to rights. 

Uncommunicative, possibly. But an asset, if one 
Which excited the curiosity of the village. Gladys was 
primed with leading questions cunningly disguised to 
ask of her new client, but so far Gladys could get nothing 
out of her. The gardeners, all regulars themselves, 
could get nothing out of the chauffeur or the butler. 
lhey seldom saw the lady’s maid or the cook: these 
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wo seemed to take their days off in London, and their 
ours off within the house. All that was known about 
rs. Smith—even her name told one nothing !—was that 
he was a Londoner who had suddenly determined to 
xchange the grime of the city for the fresh cleanliness 
f the country, not altogether to the approval of her 
egular staff. Nevertheless, everyone agreed that she 
as nice. 

With the Manor House, Mrs. Smith was _ herself 

elighted. She had spent a lot on it, of course, to make 
it comfortable, but Mrs. Smith did not grudge one penny 
of the money. It was off the beaten track, pleasantly 
secluded on the edge of this sleepy little village, had 
enough room for any guests she might wish to entertain, 
and was near enough to London to make her occasional 
visits easy and not too tiring. 

As she sat by the fire and looked at her copy of The 
Times, Mrs. Smith smiled. That smile gave her rather 
a curious expression, because there was no laughter in 
her eyes—only a movement of her pretty mouth. Mrs. 
Smith was extremely good-looking, even the regulars at 
the Bull and Bush were agreed on that: her face was 
younger than the middle-aged indicated by her grey hair. 
In her youth, Gladys privately admitted to her father, 
Mrs. Smith must have been a real smasher. 

Mrs. Smith looked at her Times, and went on smiling 
with her pretty mouth rather as if she had forgotten to 
remove the smile long after its cause. Mrs. Smith’s 
xyes remained humourless, and a cold light seemed to 
ourn in them. | 

The door opened. William, the butler, came in. 

“ Dinner is ready,” he said. 

She looked up sharply. 

“ Madam.” 
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“Sorry!” he flushed. ‘“‘ Dinner is ready, Madam.” 

She rose to her feet, and stood, a graceful figure, with 
the firelight playing on her dress. 

‘“ That’s better, William,” she said softly, “ but next 
time, dinner is served. Say it now, so that you will 
remember when it matters. . . .” 

She spoke softly. But the man at the door did not 
dream of disobeying her. 

‘“‘ Dinner is served, Madam.” 

“ Thank you, William.” 

He held the door open for her to pass through. 


2 


A GIRL HAS REASON TO SCREAM 


HYLLIS received her husband and his two cronies 
with a studied exhibition of good manners which 
was far more ominous to them than an open declaration 
of war. She remained sitting in her high-backed chair, 
Lhe Times held firmly in front of her, as they came in! 
she greeted them with a wintry smile. 
: cae ‘m glad you had the sense to change your stockings, 
ear.’ 

‘Thank you for putting a dry pair out, dear,” said 
Drummond, but there was a note of anxiety in his voice 
Ww hich she was quick to notice. 

‘I hope those socks fit, Algy ? ” 

‘Oh, yes, Phyllis. Jolly thoughtful of you!” 

“I’m afraid there’s a hole in one of yours, Peter. . . .” 


“Er ...ah... that’s nothing to the state of my 
own, Phyllis. . , .” 
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“Help yourselves to gin,’ said Phyllis, and added 
quietly, ‘‘ You’re going to need it.” 

The three exchanged glances: they felt astonishingly 
as if the years between had been cast aside, and as if 
they were face to face with the governess of their youth. 
Only the presence of gin made it different, and con- 
siderably better. It was unlikely, too, thought Algy to 
himself, that Phyllis would actually beat them... . 

When a pink gin was in each of their hands, Phyllis 
spoke again... drily, perhaps because she _ herself 
refused a glass. 

“ Take a sip.” 

All three obeyed, but with varying interpretations of 
the definition of a sip. Algy absentmindedly drained his 
glass. 

“Oh, sorry!’ hesaid. ‘‘ Justa minute, Phyllis... .” 
He helped himself generously. ‘‘Right—I’m au ears... .” 

‘““ What do you think you three are ?’’ asked Phyllis 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 

She paused a moment, and glanced at each in tum. 
Then she went on, choosing her words deliberately, 
speaking quite softly but with great clarity. 

‘‘T suppose I cannot expect any of you to grow up. 
Perhaps I don’t want you to. I don’t ask you to be 
your age, although I should like to remind you that you 
can’t go on forever expecting to risk everything, and 
get away with it, on a combination of luck, judgment of 
distance, quick hitting, and good team-work . . . two 
of those things become less accurate with the passing of 
the years. I am not trying to make out that you've 
all got one foot in the grave, but I do suggest most 
emphatically that the time has come when you must 
refrain from sending out invitations for trouble, to all 
and sundry.” 
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She paused. 

“Liver,” said Algy promptly. ‘“‘ Now, if you read the 
advertisements in the popular press. . . .” 

“ Shut up, Algy !”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘“‘T may not give that impression, but I’m very angry 
indeed.”’ | 

‘“ Really, darling? I thought that... .” 

“Shut up, Hugh.”’ 

“Tm a clam.”’ 

“Up to now you've always—all three of you—done 
exactly what you wanted, and the time has come when 
it’s my turn.” 

She spoke rather defiantly. Peter Darrell leant 
forward. 

“Oh, Phyllis, that’s scarcely fair! We've been 
forced to do things at times that you didn’t approve of, 
because old Hugh couldn’t leave people in the lurch . . .” 

“What about me ?”’ Phyllis almost pouted. ‘ D’you 
think it was funny sitting back at home and wondering 
who was taking a crack at him next ?” 

“ Of course it wasn’t, but . . .” 

“ And ‘ Old Hugh’ is right! _ From now on he is old 
Hugh!” 

‘ Phyllis !’’ Drummond stared at her. ‘‘ Have a pink 
gin, a large one.”’ 

“No,” 

Dru:then I’ll get out the last bottle of vermouth . . .” 
which shean’t bribe me. Hugh, don’t you understand ? 

‘““T hope you're not old, really! But you aren’t so 

“Oh, yesou were—it’s a natural process called the 

“I’m afraihe years. You've had your fair share of 

“Er... afun, and it’s just about time you sat back 
own, Phyllis, .our interests towards things which will 
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use me less anxiety—things that you like anyway, like 

hooting and fishing and golf, and going to see football 

d boxing matches, and an occasional race meeting and 

he dogs . . . and, of course, pubs. . . .” 

“ Look !”’ said Hugh Drummond suddenly. ‘“ I simply 

on’t understand what all this is about. Remember, 
Phyllis, I told you when I took on the war job, that I 
wouldn’t ever ask for trouble after that . . . with one 
possible exception, to finish off our dear Irma if she got 
too fresh. At the moment, I’ve only one thought in 
my mind—whether Spider Kelly can hold off, with that 
admirable left of his, the attentions which the Bashing 
Butler will undoubtedly devote to his solar plexus next 
Thursday evening—if he does, I win no less than five 
pints off Algy, and three off the more cautious Peter. 
So what on earth... .” 

He got no further. With an abrupt movement, 
Phyllis rose and handed him The Times. Her finger 
pointed imperiously to an item in the Personal Column. 

“ Really ?”’ she said sweetly, much too sweetly. ‘“‘ In 
that case, how do you explain that... .?” 

Hugh Drummond stared at the paper: he seemed to 
read the entry his wife had indicated in a dazed way at 
first, as if he failed to understand the words. But then 
a change came over his expression : he frowned severely, 
which gave his scarcely good-looking but normally 
pleasant features almost a terrifying look. Yet his eyes 
belied his appearance, because there was laughter in 
them, laughter which he seemed to be struggling to 
master, but laughter which simply would not be denied. 

Hugh Drummond gave up the unequal struggle. He 
threw back his head, and roared. Great gusts of amuse- 
ment shook his huge frame. The windows almost rattled. 
Tears rolled down his cheeks, and his chair creaked. 
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“ Oh, I say, Hugh!”’ burst out Longworth. “ Don't 


be selfish . . . what’s the joke ?”’ 

The icy tones of an exasperated Phyllis addressed him 
severely. 

“You're not acting very well, Algy! And as for 
1 a 


She left the sentence unfinished, but the scorn in her 
voice should have been withering. Hugh Drummond, 
however, was quite incapable of speech. He could only 
splutter at Phyllis, but he was forced even to give this 
up. He just opened his mouth and yelled with un- 
controllable mirth. .. . 

“ Acting ?”’ said the bewildered Algy. ‘“‘ Here, let’s 
have a look! ”’ 

He leaned forward to snatch The Times from Drum- 
mond, but the latter, with a quick movement, kept the 
paper out of hisreach. Peter Darrell, from the other side, 
tried to get hold of it, but Drummond frustrated him also. 
Gradually he recovered himself, rose, and promptly kissed 
the now rather astonished Phyllis on the cheek. 

“ Darling!’’ he said. ‘I forgive you!” 

““What!’’ she pushed him away. “ What did you 
dare say ?”’ 

“I said I forgive you!’’ went on Drummond. “A 
perfectly natural mistake, and one which in your place 
I should undoubtedly have made myself. But I give 
you my word of honour I never put that in!” 


SOR tee OU ta” 

“e No.” 

a Y > 7 
ou... are you sure? 


Hugh Drummond laughed. 
“T’ve given you my word |” 
Phyllis stared at him. 

“ But then . . . who did?” 
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Drummond smiled: then he contrived, but only with 
n effort, to make his expression serious. He turned 
nd stared accusingly first at Algy Longworth, and then 
at Peter Darrell. 

“Well? ”’ he challenged them. “‘ Which of you was 
it? Or was it both?” 

Algy rose with dignity. 

“TI realise,’’ he said slowly, “that I am going mad. 
The use of the present tense may be already out of date. 
But perhaps I can still make a considered and sane 
statement. I wish to be no trouble to anybody, and to 
be put in the bin. If the doctors say that there is any 
hope of a cure, then please keep my things together in 
store. But if there is no hope, and the bin is to be my 
home until I die sitting broodily on a piece of fried 
bread . . . then, Phyllis, I should like you to have my 
talcum powder, and Hugh and Peter can toss up for my 
one remaining gold link. It’s coming on rapidly: I can 
feel it. Where’s my sedative ? ”’ 

He staggered towards the table on which was the 
decanter. 

“ Algy!” said Phyllis firmly. “ This is no laughing 
matter! ” 

“ Tell that to your husband with knobs on!” 

Ble set tia a2 

But Peter Darrell interrupted her. 

“TI have the greatest sympathy for Algy,” he said. 
“At any moment, I feel that I may scream the house 
down. I also must have a sedative—at once!” 

“So you won’t talk! ”’ said Drummond. “ Well, boys, 
I’m beginning to agree with Phyllis that it’s not an 
awfully good joke. You both knew that a spot of the 
quiet life had been prescribed, and this is no way to try 
to blackmail me into anything else.” 
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“Now, look!” said Peter. “Come clean! You 
know perfectly well that we haven’t the foggiest idea 
what you're talking about.”’ 

‘He knows no such thing,” interrupted Phyllis. “ If 
he didn’t put it in himself, then one of you two must 
have. Probably both.” 

“ Put what in?” asked Algy plaintively. 

Hugh Drummond looked at them both keenly. Then 
he suddenly made up his mind. 

“All right, chaps! Listen to this? Comes from 
Auntie’s personal column.’’ He held up the paper and 
read from it slowly and distinctly. ‘“‘ Demobilised officer, 
finding peace incredibly tedious, would welcome diver- 
sion. Legitimate, if possible ; but crime, if of a compara- 
tively humorous description, no objection. Excitement 
essential. Would be prepared to consider permanent 
job if suitably impressed by applicant for his services. 
Reply at once Box X.” 

When he had finished there was a startled silence in 
the room. Drummond glanced quickly at his two 
friends, but they were staring at him with genuine amaze- 
ment written all over both their faces. 

“Ye gods!” exclaimed Algy. 

“But... but that’s the advertisement you put 
in...’ said Peter Darrell as soon as he could speak, 
“way back in nineteen-nineteen, when we were all 
demobbed from the first instalment ! ”’ 

‘“ Correct,” said Drummond quietly. 

“It’s identical . . . every word is the same,” said 
Phyllis, and added, with a shy glance at her husband, 
“I'll never forget any of those words—I know it’s 
identical.” 

He took her arm and squeezed it affectionately. Then 
he looked up at the other two and smiled. 
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“Well ?” he asked again. 

“ Not guilty,” said Algy promptly. 

“Nor me,” said Darrell. 

“You don’t mean to say...” began Phyllis, and 
aused. Then she looked up quickly at her husband. 
“ Hugh, do you believe them ? ” 

“Cross your ’earts,”’ said Drummond. 

“ Cross me ’eart,” they chanted in unison. 

Drummond looked down at his wife. 

“Yes, I believe them,” he told her. 

+ Butthen ..: but. .. what on earth. . 2-7 

Phyllis suddenly pulled a telegram out of her pocket. 

“ Hugh,” she said quickly, ‘‘ when I saw that advertise- 
nent this morning I sent a reply paid telegram to Box X. 
dere’s the reply.”’ She read the form slowly: ‘‘ Meet 
ne Carlton Grill ten-thirty to-night. Shall be wearing 
vhite in buttonhole.”’ 

Drummond stared at her for a moment, glanced quickly 
it Darrell and Longworth, and then back again to his 
vife. 

“ Carlton, eh ?”’ 

“Yes, Carlton—where I met you in answer to the 
yriginal. The only difference is that I met you for tea 
—and this assignation is for the grill at night.” 

“‘ Something white ? ”’ 

“‘ You wore a white gardenia.” 

‘“‘ How’s that telegram signed ? ” 

aeisn't, 

‘May I see it, dear ? ” 

Drummond took the form and looked at it. He 
anced up and grinned at his wife. 

“So you signed yours by the remarkable name of 


Mary Brown !”’ 
“Of course. I thought it was you, you see... so 
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I rang up Aunt Cecelia, and made her send the wire from 
her local post office, and she brought me the reply when 


you were out this afternoon. Hugh... you're quite 
pertain.” 

‘“’Ope to die, Phyllis.” 

“And ... these two rogues.. .?” 


Drummond looked again at Longworth and Darrell a 
trifle doubtfully. 

‘I must say the circumstantial evidence is against 
them. They knew all the details that whoever it is is 
faithfully repeating .. .” 

Peter Darrell and Algy Longworth stood together 
solemnly. 

‘’Ope to die!’ they chanted together, and Longworth 
added : “‘ Can’t say more .. .” 

Hugh Drummond smiled to his wife. 

“This takes a bit of thinking out. Would you mind, 
dear ? ”’ 

He gave her his empty glass, and then returned to his 
chair. They grouped themselves around him and waited 
for him to speak. There was an atmosphere of ex- 
pectancy in the air, but they knew their Hugh Drummond 
of old: one simply did not interrupt him until he signified 
he was ready to talk, while he was thinking. All the 
same, and although they had in fact had nothing to do 
with the insertion of that paragraph in the personal 
column of The Times, both Algy Longworth and Peter 
Darrell were thrilled at its sudden and so unexpected 
appearance to mar the even tenor of a peace-time which 
—to them at least—was beginning to become a trifle 
boring. Frankly, they would both welcome anything 
which would get their beloved leader, known far and 
wide as Bulldog Drummond, out of the rut into which 
Phyllis seemed so anxious to retain him, and into action 
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again. Algy Longworth found himself telling himself 
that of course they were all three older than they had 
been, but that was only an added incentive to have a 
few spots more fun while the going was still good—or at 
any rate still good enough... . 

The way to think of it, Darrell was telling himself, was 
not that they were inevitably getting a trifle older, but 
that they weren’t quite as young as they used to be. 

‘““There’s only one way to look at it!” announced 
Drummond, suddenly breaking the silence. “ At first 
I thought there might be two, but there’s only one 
which makes sense. You remember why I put that 
advertisement into the paper years ago ?”’ 

“You were bored, Hugh,” said Algy promptly. 

“Yes, I was bored stiff. I’d just had four and a half 
years of most unsettling excitement, with my life in 
my hands all the time, and I found myself pitchforked 
into London with a gratuity to blow and nothing else to 
worry me. It wasn’t natural, or so I thought, that the 
gravest risk I ran was from the copper on the beat if 
I’d pinched his helmet on boatrace night. So I adver- 
tised in the hope of breaking the monotony.” 

“Go on,” said Darrell, seeing that Hugh Drummond 
looked likely to relapse into his own thoughts. Peter 
did not altogether like the way things seemed to be 
going : Hugh seemed to be taking it all much too quietly. 

“Well . . . you all know what happened. Phyllis 
appeared on the scene ; thank goodness she was in a spot 
of bother. She introduced us to the priceless and late 
lamented Peterson and his remarkable girl friend Irma, 
and the sparks flew until Phyllis was resting safely in 
my arms. I don’t believe anything could have made 
her marry me so quickly as old man Peterson—and that’s 
why I shall always be grateful to the rogue | Me 
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Phyllis Drummond smiled. It was a graceful little 
compliment, coming from a man much more at home 
in action than with pretty speeches, and it pleased her ; 
but she shuddered, just a little, at the memory of those 
dreadful days. 

“Well,” concluded Hugh, “ that’s about the story of 
the reappearance of this advertisement, don’t you think ? 
The conditions are the same: we’ve not long since finished 
an even longer, if slightly less, ferocious war—well, I 
mean that from the point of view of the P.B.1.—but 
one in which youth certainly did get its fling. What’s 
happened to that youth now? It’s being thrown on to 
the stage of civilian life with very little preparation, 
and if it were only really honest, with not a great deal 
of liking for the humdrum part it is now expected to play. 
What more natural than that an adventurous spirit— 
feeling much the same as I felt some twenty-five years 
ago—and perhaps having heard of all the fun I’ve had 
—looked up the old notice and shoved it in, hoping, as I 
hoped, for a spot of excitement? Jolly good luck to 
him, that’s all I say.” 

Phyllis stared wide-eyed at her husband. 

7 at, Hugh, it’s ws: itespiracy.l”’ 

“Piracy 2” 

“ Of course it is. Nobody can use your idea like that 
without my permission ! ”’ 

Uugh Drummond laughed loudly. 

ell, my dear, you’d better hop along and tell him 

a and 11 he’s got curly hair I should give your permission, 
ecause Pel. sonally I don’t mind | ” 

Great Set, what an idea! What a gorgeous idea ! ” 

It was Algy, Longworth who had spoken. His face 


was alight with excitement, and he leant forward 
earnestly, \ 
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F ng Aa dear, you’ve already answered the advertise- 

ent} 

“Yes. .!” said Phyllis a little doubtfully. 

“And you’ve already got your assignation! You 

ouldn’t resist it before, so there’s no reason why you 
can resist it now! ”’ 

“ But I’m not in trouble now! ” 

“No,” said Algy quickly, ‘‘ but you’re jolly well going 
o be unless you do keep that appointment, in person, 
just as you did when you found Hugh. This is my 
point: if the joker wants excitement, let’s give it to 
him ! ” 

“Wow!” exclaimed Peter. ‘“‘I get you! Teach him 
a lesson. Lead him right up the garden path until he’s 
sitting in the cart, right beside the driver! Oh, yes, 
what a marvellous jest!” 

Phyllis, listening to the enthusiasm of both of them, 
seemed to be catching it. 

“Tt is an idea!” she admitted. ‘And it would 
teach him a lesson, whoever he may be, not to pinch 
Xther people’s thunder.” 

“Rather!” Algy saw that she was wavering, was 
ven inclined towards the suggestion: he played on that 
ingle which seemed most to appeal to her. ‘‘ We can’t 
et him get away with this, the dirty impersonator ! 
Te thinks he’s another Hugh! ”’ 

“Done!” suddenly said Phyllis with determination. 
‘How do we start ?”’ 

“ Has it occurred to anybody,” asked Hugh Drummond, 
‘that maybe—I mean just possibly—I come into this ? ” 


‘Of course you do!” conceded Longworth. ‘ You 
hought of it.” 
‘‘ Well, hold your horses, then, fora moment. . . .” 


Peter Darrell spoke quite plaintively. 
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“You're not going to be tiresome now, are you, 
Hugh ? ”’ 

‘“Remember that I said I had toyed with the idea 
that there might be another explanation ? ”’ 

“Yes, darling, but you also said that you had rejected 
a 

Drummond smiled at his wife. 

“JT had. In fact I have. But before committing 
yourselves I think you’d better hear what it was .. .” 

‘““Quite unnecessary!’’ announced Algy Longworth 
with decision. ‘‘ You’ve rejected it—that’s all there is 
to it. Now, Phyllis dear...” 

But Drummond interrupted him. 

“No, Algy. Not so fast, if you please.’ He smiled 
at Longworth; he knew very well that the tall, lanky 
fellow, who so carefully tried to give the totally false 
impression that he was nothing but a fool and a play- 
boy, had guessed long ago what was in his mind, and 
fearing that Phyllis’s reaction might be to withdraw 
from the adventure, was trying to commit her to it. 
“You see, Phyllis, it is just possible that this is a bait, 
put in to arouse my interest, and get me unsuspecting 
to some prepared locality where I can be dealt with. 
We mustn't forget that that ornament of Scotland Yard, 
Inspector McIver, often warns me that I have made a 
few enemies in the course of my career—and even if one 
forgets the satellites, one must never forget the one 
and only Irma! ”’ 

Phyllis’s expression changed at once. 

Ob 

“ Mark you, I don’t think it’s at all likely . . .” 

‘That's why you rejected it so flatly,” interjected 
Algy in a desperate attempt to save a prospect 
which seemed to have changed, in a few moments, 
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rom rosy to dark grey. ‘“‘ Of course it’s not in the least 
ieely <<" 

‘“ Just the figment of MclIver’s nervous disposition,”’ 
acked up Peter, and found himself hoping fervently 
hat the gallant inspector would never even suspect 
hat he had said it. 

“But any possibility, no matter how remote... 
remains, unfortunately, a possibility,” concluded Drum- 
mond. 

“Yes, Hugh.” Phyllis spoke thoughtfully. ‘‘ Which 
must, of course, be taken into consideration. You say 
hat you have definitely rejected it ?”’ 

Longworth sat up, abruptly and hopefully. Peter 
Darrell turned and looked at Phyllis searchingly. Hugh 
Orummond, knowing his Phyllis very well, merely 
smiled. 

“One must always give full weight to the most likely 
‘xplanation. It is obviously infinitely more likely that 
ome bright spark wants a spot of fun—and, in addition, 
t is not at all likely that our Irma will show herself in 
his country quite so soon after so lately becoming known 
is the bosom pal of the Gestapo!” 

“* And the satellites ? ”’ 

“‘Honestly, Phyllis,” Drummond told his wife, “I 
lon’t think you need bother your pretty head about the 


mall people.” 

Phyllis looked at him sharply; she also knew her 
Lugh. 

‘A compliment! Are you trying to persuade me into 
inything ? ”’ 

“Heaven forbid!” grinned Drummond. “I am 


nerely trying to be absolutely fair.” 
‘TI must say,” said Phyllis thoughtfully, “it seems a 


ity to let the impersonator get away with it!” 
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“A pity!’’ Algy contrived to look shocked. “ What 
an understatement! It would be abominable! ” 

‘““ And we could teach him a very pretty lesson, Phyllis,” 
quickly put in Peter Darrell. ‘‘ All you've got to do is 
to keep the appointment, and see who it is who’s asking 
for trouble—and then we'll make our plans.”’ 

‘“‘T’ll have to tell him some story .. .?”’ 

“ Attagirl!’’ beamed Algy. ‘“‘ Tell him the one you 
told Hugh!” 

Phyllis smiled. 

“T’m ... I’m not sure that I can remember it!” 

“Prompt her, Hugh.”’ 

Hugh Drummond suddenly laughed. 

“So it’s all settled, is it, without any reference to 
me?” 

“ You're fencing, Hugh—you know you're just as keen 

n it as we are!’’ Peter Darrell grinned. “I believe 
Rowe forgotten what she said to you! ”’ 

“Own up!” demanded Longworth ~* 

But whether or not Hugh Drummond really remem- 
bered was not settled at that moment, for the gong in 
the hall clamoured its summons with abrupt insistence. 
Phyllis jumped to her feet. 

““ My goodness, supper already! I won’t be a second, 
chaps, but I really must clean up a bit. . . . Someone 
give my apologies to Denny for being late ! ” 

She ran from the room. 

All three men rose from their chairs. Peter Darrell 
looked at Hugh Drummond. Algy Longworth looked at 
Hugh Drummond. Hugh Drummond looked at both of 
them in turn, a half-smile on his lips. 

“A nice couple, you are, I must say!” he re- 
marked. 


‘“ You were just as bad, Hugh!” said Algy Longworth. 
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“ Every little bit!’ confirmed Darrell. 

“T was absolutely fair!” protested Drummond. 
“Yes, you were!” agreed Longworth. ‘ But there 
, always, just the off chance . . . and the whole thing 
slightly scented with Irma... .” 

““ I suppose it’s safe to let Phyllis beard the den . . .” 


entured Darrell. “‘I mean, if it really is a chal- 
oO Bee dae > 

“At this stage, yes,” smiled Drummond. “ And in 
y case one of us won’t be far away. . . . I suppose 


better tell the invaluable Denny to put off the meal 

few minutes. .. .” 

He got no further. The abrupt, staccato sound of a 
epeating weapon shattered the peace of the country- 
ide. It seemed to come from just outside the window : 
rst one short burst, closely followed by another. And 
hen silence again. 

But not for long ; just long enough to allow the three 
tartled men to recover their wits. As Drummond, 
losely followed by Darrell and Longworth, ran towards 
he door the silence was again broken by a violent banging 
n the french window. 

The glass broke with a crash. The three men turned 
> face the intruder. Through the french window which 
ad given way sprang the lithe figure of a young girl. 

She stood just inside the room for one long moment, 
faring at them wide-eyed. Then, as a pair of hands 
sized her from the darkness outside, she gave one piercing 
ream. * 

As abruptly as she had appeared she was gone. 

“« Jumping Jehosophat !”’ exclaimed Algy, even as he 
arted after Drummond. 
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AS Hugh Drummond reached the broken window, 
where the missing panes were now permitting the 
soft breeze to move the curtains gently, he all but collided 
with a flying figure entering. Her attractive face white 
as a sheet, the girl who had made such a fleeting if 
dramatic entrance and abrupt exit only a moment before 
reappeared, and dodged past Drummond straight into 
the perfectly willing arms of Algy Longworth. 

“ Full stop,’”’ said Longworth. 

“What on earth’s going on here?” said the girl, 
most unexpectedly. 

But the sound of some heavy-handed person pulling 
at the window from the outside riveted all their attention 
on to the swaying curtains. The girl, just for good 
measure, or so it appeared to the startled Algy, screamed 
again, and clung to him. Hugh Drummond, tense with 
clenched fists, waited for the first glimpse of this new 
intruder. 

The curtains were pushed aside and Denny, determina- 
tion written all over his face, trundled into the room. 

“ Denny |” 

It was Hugh Drummond who let the name escape him. 
Normally, Denny would have at once been all attention 
on hearing his name pronounced by his beloved lord and 
master. But on this occasion he did not seem to have 
heard, so concentrated was he on his chase. 

“Oh, you’ve got him, sir!” 


He addressed Longworth, and seemed a trifle dis. 
appointed. 
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“Yes. Her,” corrected Longworth. 

Soe 

“ Her.” 

“ Yes, sir,”” said Denny in that tone of voice which he 
frequently used when it occurred to him that Mr. Long- 
worth was talking nonsense, but it was easier to humour 
him. Then he looked more closely at the prisoner in 
Longworth’s arms. “Oh, her!” ° 

The mistake in the sex of the stranger was very under- 
standable, Hugh Drummond realised, specially as Denny 
could only, up to that moment, have seen the intruder 
in the dark. The girl was dressed in a dark blue roll- 
top sweater and a dark blue pair of very well-cut trousers. 
Her profusion of blonde hair was not concealed by any 
hat, but outside in the dark this might well have escaped 
Denny’s excited notice. 

“IT thought it was a boy!” he said rather lamely. 

“Did you pull me out of the window?” asked the 
girl, her courage apparently restored, but all the same 
taking no chances and not moving from the protection 
of Algy’s encircling arms. 

“Yes, I did!” said Denny, abruptly remembering 
that he was indignant. ‘“‘ What were you doing, creeping 
up to that window and then breaking it ? ” 

‘ All right, Denny !” Hugh Drummond spoke quietly, 
but in that tone of voice which they all recognised, and 
which never failed to thrill Algy Longworth and Peter 
Darrell, for it was the voice which gave orders which they 
both would blindly and instantly obey. ? 

“‘ Yes, sir,’ said Denny, retiring a pace. 

“ Presumably you ran out when you heard the shots ? ” 

Drummond was addressing Denny. 

“T was already out, sir. According to my habit, I 
went out to take the air and get a puff at a cigarette 
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after ringing the dinner gong, keeping an eye on the 
light in here so that I would know when you went into 
the dining-room.” 

“You then heard the gunfire ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Where did it come from ?” 

“The drive, sir,” said Denny unhesitatingly. “So I 
went to investigate.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“IT didn’t get nowhere. There was a noise as if of a 
human body bursting through the shrubbery, and then 
I saw it was a human body making for the windows of 
this room. I tried to intercept .. .” 

“IT would never have broken the window, only I 
thought that this man...” 

““ Just a minute !’’ Drummond interrupted her firmly. 
Instinctively, she recognised that the personality of 
Captain Hugh Drummond would brook no disobedience, 
and although her expression indicated that she was 
longing to speak, the stranger remained silent. 

But Drummond was still looking at her. 

“ Algy |” 

“ Aye, aye, captain ? ” 

““ Just a little less close arrest ! ”’ 

“ Aye, aye, captain |” 

Algy Longworth reluctantly eased his grip on the girl, 
but still retained a firm control of one arm. 

“ Yes, Denny ? ” 

Denny shut his eyes. 

‘’ Human body making for the windows of this room. 
I tried to intercept,” said Denny, and then opened his 
eyes again, “ but failed by about four feet, and lost my 
foothold. When I got up, he was—beg pardon, she was 
—through the window, but I could see his—her—form. 
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seized it: but he—she—wriggled out of my grip, and 
. . here we are, sir.” 
“ Quite.” Drummond tumed quickly to the girl. 
I want your story quickly, please.” 
“T was coming to see you. . .” 
“What’s going on here?” interrupted an ominous 
voice from the door. 
They all turned, and faced Phyllis, who had just 
entered and was now standing just inside the room. 
“That’s what we’re trying to find out, dear,” said 
Drummond. ‘Goon, please...” 

But Phyllis was far from satisfied. 

“Who fired those shots ? ”’ 

“T propose to find out, dear,”’ said Drummond. “ Now 
Miss . . . what’s your name ?”’ 

“ Celia Martin.” 

“You were coming here to see me; .?” 

““ Why ? ” asked Phyllis firmly 

The girl looked at her quickly. 


“ Well... because I knew he lived here... .” 
She turned quickly back towards Drummond. “ You 
are Captain Hugh Drummond . . Bulldog Drummond 


. aren’t you?” 

Hugh Drummond smiled. 

“T have been called that—yes, my name is Hugh 
Drummond.” 

Phyllis advanced into the room. 

“ And why should you want to see my husband ? ”’ 

‘* Because I. . . because I thought he might be good 
enough to helpme.. .” 

Algy Longworth and Peter Darrell looked at each 
other, exchanged an approving glance. But Phyllis did 
her best to dash their hopes. ; 

i My, husband is no longer interested in other people's 
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affairs—he has plenty to occupy him here at home. I 
can refer you to to-day’s issue of The Times, however, 
if you should find yourself in need of the assistance of 
any scatter-brained young man .. .” 

‘“‘ The personal column ? ”’ 

Phyllis glanced quickly at the girl. 

- <e.” 

“ But that’s his advertisement! That’s why I thought 
I'd save time and come straight here, as I knew he lived 
_ a 

“Very sound idea!” said Algy Longworth, nodding 
towards Darrell. 

“ Absolutely brilliant !’’ confirmed Peter Darrell. 

“Shut up, you two!’ But Phyllis was evidently 
slightly taken aback. ‘‘ You assumed that .. .” 

She got no further. Her husband’s voice, once again 
in that tone which even Phyllis had learned to respect, 
interrupted her. 

“We'll go into all that later, Phyllis... .” 

She tured and looked at him for one long moment. 
But Hugh Drummond, although he smiled at her, was firm. 
She turned away. 

“ All right, Hugh.” 

Hugh Drummond once again turned to the girl. 

‘“ How were you coming ? ” 

“In my car. When I tured into the drive, someone 


shot at me. I ...I didn’t like it, the bullets went 
very close.”’ 
‘So you accelerated . . .?” 


‘I didn’t. I jammed on the brakes, and jumped out. 
Then someone fired again, and I dashed into the shrub- 
bery, and made for this lighted window. Then .. .” 

‘" We know the rest,” said Drummond quietly.‘ Peter 
—Denny—go down the drive—carefully mind—and 
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collect Miss Martin’s car. Have a look round first, but 
I don’t suppose you'll find any trace of the attacker. 
Don’t be too long, and then come back here. Miss 
Martin, come and sit down by the fire. . .” 

“Thank you.” 

“Phyllis dear, I wonder if you’d mind just making 
sure the supper isn’t burnt? And also, if you can 
manage enough for one extra ?”’ 

Phyllis sighed, but it did not occur to her to refuse his 
request. At the door she paused, and made way for 
Darrell and Denny to hurry out. 

She looked at her husband, and smiled a little wistfully. 

eS 6 ee ee 

“Yes, my dear ?”’ 

‘‘No commitments, mind ...?” 

He laughed. 

“‘ None without reference to you!” 

She blew him a kiss, and was gone. 

Hugh Drummond, close to Longworth, whispered in 
his ear. 

‘“‘ Cover the windows and the door, Algy.”’ 

Longworth winked. Hugh Drummond moved over to 
his unexpected visitor, and sat down on the arm of the 
chair beside hers. 

“You noticed, perhaps, that my wife was not... 
well, not particularly pleased to see you?” He smiled 
to her, and she smiled back. “ That wasn’t because 
she’s not of a hospitable nature—as a matter of fact, 
she can hail a fellow and meet him well better than most 
people. But she doesn’t altogether approve of my 
gadding about, possibly taking a chance or two, after all 
she’s had to put up with in the past . . mid 

“ But your advertisement .. .?” . 

“Yes, I know. We'll come to that in a minute or 
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two. What I want to make quite clear to you now, is 
that, of course, you can tell me your story if you like, 
but you know... . I am very unlikely to do anything 
about it! ”’ 

“Oh, Captain Drummond!” 

There was appeal in the voice: Drummond thought 
that, in spite of her rather unusual clothes in which to 
pay a call, she was a very attractive young lady indeed. 
There could be no doubt as to what Algy Longworth 
thought about her: he was keeping his eye on the 
windows and the door, certainly ... but it was wan- 
dering very frequently in her direction, and he had 
moved to a position of vantage whence the great bulk of 
Hugh Drummond did not obscure the view. 

“IT don’t want to sound rude, or heartless... 
began Drummond. 

“You could never be accused of that!” she told 
him. “I’ve always heard that, and now I’ve met 
a ae 

She left him in no doubt of what her unfinished words 
would have been. 

“There are circumstances, however, which make me 
reluctant to . . . to embark on any new adventure just 
for the moment .. .” 

“Liar!” said Algy. And then, quickly: “ Oh, 
sorry! But liar, all the same. 

Hugh Drummond paid no attention to him. But the 
girl, looking past Drummond, caught Longworth’s eye 
and saw him making encouraging faces at her. She 
made up her mind 

“I simply don’t understand,” she said quietly, 
‘ specially after this morning’s Times, but I’m going to 
tell you my story all the same. .. .” 

Algy Longworth breathed a sigh of relief, and clapped 
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his hands silently together, as a signal to the girl. She 
smiled at him, and then looked up at Drummond. 

“Pll make it as short as I can... 

“Would a quick one help?” asked Drummond, 
reaching for the gin. “I think we owe you one, after 
Denny’s violent assault ! ’”’ 

“Well . . . thanks.” 

He gave her a glass. 

aaees.e 

But she seemed, suddenly, to find it difficult to speak. 
Algy Longworth watched her anxiously. She looked up 
at Hugh Drummond suddenly, and flashed him a smile. 

“It’s . . . I don’t know, it all sounds so silly now. ...’ 

“Miss Martin,” said Drummond quietly, “did you 
expect someone to shoot at you in my drive? ”’ 

She recoiled at the recollection. 

“Oh, no... At least . . . I suppose I should have 
known it was possible. . . .” 

“Very well, then. Your tale can’t be silly. Tell me 
all about it.” 

As she started, Hugh Drummond lighted a cigarette. 
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APTAIN DRUMMOND,” began Celia Martin. 

‘“1’m afraid what I’m going to say may sound to 
you rather difficult to believe—may even sound rather 
childish—but I promise you cea that everything 
that I shall tell you is the plain truth, 
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“Yes, I accept that!” he smiled to her. “ Fire 
away.” 

‘I’m twenty-four,” she said. “‘ I’ve lived a perfectly 
ordinary sort of life like lots of other girls—a sheltered 
home, school, then when I was old enough I joined the 
Wrens, which was both a shocking experience for some- 
body so inexperienced with life, and one which I wouldn't 
have missed for the world. About six months ago my 
mother died, and I came out before my time on com- 
passionate grounds, because there was no one else to look 
ester Dad. <-,..7 

She paused, and stared into the fire. 

“T’m_ sorry,” said Drummond gently. ‘“ What 
happened then ? ”’ 

“T’d never really been very clear about Dad before 
that. I don’t mean we didn’t get on: we always have, 
awfully well. But he was a lot older than my mother, 
and it never really occurred to me that he was doing 
anything in the war, beyond perhaps the Home Guard 
which I knew he belonged to. But when I got home, 
I discovered that he was away all day, apparently working 
very hard, and he was very secretive about it : he wouldn’t 
even tell me where he worked, and got quite irritated 
if I asked him any questions. I only tell you this in case 
it’s got some bearing on what follows. . . .” 

“Yes ...?’’ murmured Drummond encouragingly. 

“Well, the end of his job came, of course, a bit after 
the end of the war. . .” 

“ He was never in uniform ? ” 

“ Only Home Guard nights.” 

pa Sa 

“ And Dad seemed awfully relieved. This was natural, 
of course, because before the war he’d been what I 
suppose you'd describe as a gentleman of leisure, living 
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on his own means, and I don’t think had a more serious 
anxiety than whether he would miss the mayfly, or 
something like that: but I’ve got to say that he was 
even more relieved than I had expected, which made 
me think that he must have hated his mysterious work. 
Then he began to get ill—not seriously ill, but curious 
attacks of fever which didn’t do his general health any 
good. And he wouldn’t see a doctor at any price, but 
that might be nothing because he’s always been very 
stubborn about doctors, rather silly about them, I 
PINES S25 

“Then he began to have visitors. Not ordinary 
people, like you’d expect might come to see him: people 
interested in fishing, or something like that. But 
strange people in rather shabby city clothes, wearing 
black soft hats, and not always very carefully shaved— 
you know the type. . .” 

“Yes, of course,” said Algy. “‘Slimy types... 

“ Algy!’’ said Drummond severely. ‘“ You keep out 
of this. You’re supposed to be busy, although I can’t 
stop you listening.” 

“Thanks for small mercies,” said Longworth peni- 
tently. “I shall contrive, at great personal incon- 
venience, not to say another word.” 

“Pay no attention to him!” Drummond smiled to the 
girl. ‘‘ These rather unwelcome visitors began to come 
to the house . . . by the way, where is the house ? ”’ 

‘It’s only a cottage, about five miles from here on the 
other side of Pleasance. .. .” 

‘Oh, yes, Iknow...” al 

‘And you used the right word, Captain Drummond, 
when you said that these visitors were unwelcome, 
because they were very unwelcome to Dad. He seemed 
—I don’t want to use too strong a word, but he seemed 
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really to dread them coming. And the funny part of it 
was that he wouldn’t do anything to stop them, although 
he hated them. I couldn’t understand that, and I used 
to argue with him by the hour, but I couldn’t get 
anything out of him—he became just as mysterious 
as he had been about his war job, and lost his temper 
with me if I tried to press for an explanation. So... 
I gave it up. 

‘“ But not forlong. Icouldn’t. Dad began to become 
quite different to anything I’d known him like before— 
- nervous, very irritable and bad-tempered, even with me. 
And he was always worse after these people had been to 
see him. So I decided that for his own good, I simply 
had to know what it was all about, and as he wouldn’t 
tell me himself, I’d simply have to find out, even if it 
meant eavesdropping.” 

“ Attagirl!’’ said Algy, and then at once: ‘‘ Pardon 
me! It shan’t occur again. My apologies. .. .”’ 

He bowed to Drummond, who paid no attention to 
him whatsoever. 

“ Is that Algy Longworth ? ” asked the girl. 

St ia” 

AOL, SE BGs, 

‘Now, look here!” said Longworth in a suspicious 
voice. ‘‘ What d’you see ? ” 

“ Aley |” 

“" Excuse me ! ”’ 

“Go on,” said Drummond, turning back to the girl. 

‘ By this time, one man had become the sort of prin- 
cipal visitor, and he used to turn up nearly every weck, 
He was the worst of the lot, too—a great brute of a man, 
with a large blue chin, although his clothes were less 
shabby than the others, but they made up for that by 
being in even worse taste. He didn’t like me at all— 
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for that matter I don’t think any of them did—but he 
was always very polite in really rather a terrifying way. 
I must admit that I really am frightened of that man 

. . there’s something . . . something menacing about 
him even when he’s saying nothing, and just looking at 
WOR y is3* 

She paused and shuddered. 

‘““I know what you mean,” said Drummond gently. 
“‘ T knew a man once, who was just like tfat . . .” 

“ But you wouldn’t be frightened of anybody!” 

Hugh Drummond laughed. 

““ My dear Miss Martin, the man who is not frightened 
of anybody or anything is either a liar—or a fool. But 
you were saying ...?” 

“ Hist !”’ said Algy Longworth, in a low but pene- 
trating whistle, from the window. 

Without any sort of pause, Hugh Drummond continued 
to talk to the girl in his normal voice. 

‘“ Just go on talking,” he said, “ and pay no attention 
to me. Don’t go on with your story for the moment : 
just tell about your father before he began receiving 
these visitors... .” 

Hugh Drummond noted with satisfaction that the girl 
was very quick to understand: she evidently was quick- 
witted, for even as he moved away towards Algy Long- 
worth, she started to talk, and her voice sounded normal. 

‘““ You see, Captain Drummond, Dad is a kind, usually 
light-hearted sort of person, whose mind is much younger 
than his years. He was very much older than my mother, 
I never knew exactly how much older, but I’ve always 
assumed that the difference was quite fifteen or twenty 
years. ... 

In the back of his mind, Drummond was conscious 
that the girl was droning on. But now he had reached 
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Longworth, who was standing by the end curtain 
of the french windows, peering very cautiously into the 
darkness. 

“Yes, Algy . . .?”’ whispered Drummond. 

Longworth replied in an undertone. 

‘TI think there’s someone outside—thought I heard 
something, and then when I looked out, I thought I saw 
a shadow moving across from the shrubbery. But it’s 
gone now—can’t see a thing.” 

‘“ Peter and Denny ? ”’ 

‘““Not both—might be Peter or Denny, of course. 
But what would they be creeping across the lawn for ? ” 

‘““ Let’s have a look.” 

Longworth made way for Drummond, and the big 
man took a careful look from the cover of the curtains. 
He turned back after a few seconds. 

‘““ Nothing there now.” 

It never occurred to Longworth to doubt him: Hugh 
Drummond’s ability to see like a cat in the dark was 
undisputed among his friends. 

“Perhaps I’m jumpy through being out of practice. 
But I could have sworn I saw someone. . . ”’ 

Drummond grinned. 

“It’s better than seeing pink mice!” he laughed, and 
turned back towards the girl. 

As he did so, there was a loud knock on the front door, 

“ See who it is, Algy.”’ 

“* Aye, aye, sir.” 

Longworth moved quickly out of the room, 

“You don't think . . .?” said the girl. 

Drummond smiled, as he returned to her. 

“No, I don’t!” he said reassuringly. ‘‘ It’s most 
unlikely they’d force an entry actually into the house— 
although it’s just. as well to be prepared, when someone 
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thinks it worth while to try to ‘shoot you up when you 
decide to come to see me... . 

As he spoke, Drummond took a small automatic pistol 
from the drawer of the small desk beside him. He 
looked up at the girl. 

“ Present from Hitler!” he grinned. 

Then, quickly slipping a full magazine into the pistol, 
he put it away in his pocket. 

“Captain Drummond!” said Celia Martin earnestly, 
leaning forward towards him. “‘ I’m getting frightened ! 
I’m awfully sorry for bringing this on you, but I simply 
can’t go on by myself! And there’s something wrong, 
something terribly wrong! I was just going to tell you 
Bates 

“ Hullo! hullo! hullo!” boomed Longworth’s voice 
from the front door. ‘If it isn’t our old friend the 
famous Inspector himself! Come right in, Mac, I’m 
delighted to see you! What brings you to our sleepy 
part of the world ? ”’ 

His voice had checked the girl. 

“ McIver!” breathed Drummond. 

“ Captain Drummond, I must tell you... 

But she stopped again as the deep tones of Inspector 
Mclver of Scotland Yard replied to Longworth. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Longworth! So you're in the house ! 
And I'll take a bet Peter Darrell as well! Now then— 
what’s going on here ?.”’ | 

‘“‘ What’s going on?” repeated Longworth, in his most 
fatuous tone. 

“Yes, out with it! What’s going on here ? ”’ 

“ Captain Drummond!” whispered the girl, urgently. 


“ Look!’ said Drummond, in a low voice. ‘“‘ Can 
you tell me in one sentence ? ”’ 
‘““In one sentence! Well. 1 Sema a 
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“Then keep it.” Drummond spoke briefly. “I'll 
get rid of this chap quick, but you’re just an ordinary 
visitor—understand ? ”’ 

The sound of Longworth roaring with laughter almost 
drowned his words. They heard Longworth recover 
himself and speak. 

“Ha! ha! Mysterious as ever, eh? You haven't 
changed a bit! Good old McIver! Come along in and 
see Hugh—he’ll love to see you! But I warn you, he’s 
got a fairy with him.’’ Drummond smiled at the girl, 
and she smiled back. ‘‘ So if he looks a bit sour at first, 
just pay no attention. .. .” 

“You see ? ’’ whispered Drummond, rising and turning 
towards the door. “ That’s intended for you!” 

Longworth came bustling in. 

“ Hugh, look what I found under the mat!” 

Inspector McIver of Scotland Yard, spruce as ever, 
followed him into the room. 

“ Hullo, Mac!” 

“ Hullo, Captain ! ” 

They shook hands. Drummond turned towards the 
girl. 

“Oh, Mac, I don’t think you know Miss Martin, a 
friend of ours. Celia, this is Inspector McIver of Scotland 
Yard.” 

“How do you do, miss ? ” 

“I’m glad to meet you, Inspector . . . 

“Very proper, Celia,’’ said Longworth, coming up to 
her and taking the surprised girl’s arm. ‘‘ So you should 
be, Celia. The inspector is a very great man indeed— 
in fact he zs the Special Branch! So, you see, Celia, 
it’s a jolly good idea to be nice to him ! ” 

“Yes, Algy!’’ she said. ‘“‘ I’ll do my best, Algy !”’ 

“ Have a drink ? ”’ suggested Drummond. 
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“Well . . . just a small one, thanks . . .” accepted 
McIver. 

“That means at least a treble in police parlance |” 
Algy told the girl. 

As Drummond helped McIver to his drink he smiled 
at him. 

“Is this business or pleasure ? ” 

“Well . . it’s nice to see you again, of course... . 

Hugh Drummond laughed. 

“ And I’m delighted to see you. But it’s business ? ” 

on Me: 

“ Private, I suppose ? ”’ 

“ Begging this young lady’s pardon, I would like Mr. 
Longworth and Mr. Darrell to be here. . .”’ 

“ Peter’s digging for worms in the cabbage patch,” 
said Longworth quickly. “Shall I get him, Hugh ? ”’ 

“ Will it take long to find him ? ” asked McIver 

“‘ Shouldn’t take too long.’”?” Drummond handed McIver 
his drink. ‘‘ Didn’t you meet him as you came up the 
drive?” 

oe. Fad 

4 8 eas 

“That’s funny,” said Longworth. “ He must have 
got on the scent of a particularly strong worm and is 
hot in pursuit on the way to Australia. . . .” 

“Don’t bother about Mr. Darrell,” said Mclver. 
“Matter of fact I haven’t got too much time. Got to 
get back to London to-night.” 

Hugh Drummond smiled to Celia Martin. 

“ That’s your exit line!” he laughed, ‘‘ but you're 
staying to supper, aren’t yous rate 

“Yes, I’d love to... 

“Good. How about joining Phyllis? She’s probably 
in the kitchen. Algy, show Celia the way, will you? ”’ 
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“ Rather !”’ said Longworth. 

At the door he stood aside for her to pass, and pointed 
in the direction of the kitchen. 

‘Through there . . .” he said. 

When Longworth had closed the door after the girl, 
Drummond turned to McIver. 

“Well, Mac ? ” 

‘‘ What’s going on here ? ” asked the Inspector, a trifle 
truculently. 

“Well, Mac...” Drummond lighted a cigarette. 
“A spot of huntin’, fishin’ and shootin’. . . and a lot 
of vegetating ... anything else you can think of, 
Algy ?”’ 

“ Beer.” 

“Oh, yes, beer, of course. Why?” 

“ Not talking, eh ? ”’ 

“ Talking ? Why, yes! I thought I’d answered you 
. » . SO sorry, some sort of mental aberration. As I 
thought I said, a spot of huntin’, fishin’ and shootin’... .” 

“ It won’t do, Captain Drummond,” interrupted McIver 
sternly. ‘“‘ The Commissioner has sent me down specially 
to see you and to tell you it won’t do.” 

“Do you still smoke ? ’’ asked Drummond innocently, 
offering his case. McIver took a cigarette. Drummond 
continued in the same bantering tone of voice as he 
gave the inspector a light. “‘Oh, you do... good. 
I was afraid that a sudden lack of nicotine, so admirable 
for the tired nerves of such a busy man, might have 
got the better of your reason.’”’ Drummond abruptly 
changed his tone. “‘ What on earth are you talking 
about ? ” 

AOA 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you. The Commissioner is extremely annoyed. 
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In fact, if it hadn’t been you, and your record, he might 
have taken action about it.” 

““ About what ? ” 

“ Don’t awful-child me, Captain. You know perfectly 
well what I’m talking about. Chuck it.” 

There was a long pause: the two men stared at each 
other. Algy Longworth spoke up. 

‘““ D’you think, Inspector, you could be a trifle more 
explicit ? Just cast your mind back to the time when 
you were in uniform on the beat and were giving evidence 
before the beak against some petty pilferers. .. . You 
didn’t say then : ‘ He knows what he’s gone and been and 
done,’ did you? You just said, ‘On the thirty-first of 
February, at eleven eighty-five p.m., I was walking down 
Fifth Avenue with no thought in me head when I 
err 8 ngr 

“That advertisement,”’ said Inspector McIver dryly. 

** Oh, that !”’ smiled Drummond. 

“ Oh, that!’ echoed Longworth. 

“Yes, that!” said McIver firmly. ‘‘ Years ago you 
put that in The Times, and I’m not saying it wasn’t a 
good thing .. . then. But you can’t do that there now. 
Things have changed, Captain Drummond; changed a 
lot. And nowadays, what with new methods and new 
types, the chasing of criminals is a strictly professional 
business. Frankly, we don’t want any meddling amateurs 
about the place . . . and so we'll thank you to forget 
what you may have achieved in the past, and stick to 
that huntin’, fishin’ and shootin’ you’ve just been talking 
about. I don’t mean to say that if you happen to see a 
policeman being attacked by some hooligan you shouldn't 
go to his help—of course you should—and I know you 
would. But private stuff—out !” 

‘But, my dear Inspector .. .” 
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“Just let me finish. I saw that advertisement in 
this morning’s paper, and of course I recognised it. I 
took it straight in to the Commissioner. He was . 
angry. You see, there’s a crime wave on, as you know, 
and we’re pretty busy—between ourselves, as busy as 
I can remember in all my experience. So we don’t want 
more trouble made for us gratuitously—we’ve got plenty 
of our own. The Commissioner had to be reminded of 
all you’d done—he wanted you to be put in irons straight 
away, for a breach of the peace. As a concession, how- 
ever, he sent me down—to warn you off. No fun and 
games, now, Captain—or I won’t be responsible for what 
may happen. And, if I may say so, why not try being 
your age for a change ? ”’ 

Hugh Drummond laughed. 

“That's just what Phyllis told me not so very long 
ago!” 

‘‘ She always was a sensible woman, Captain !”’ 

Inspector McIver drained his drink and stubbed out 
his cigarette. 

““ Well, I must be going. .. .” 

“Won't you stay to supper ? ”’ 

“Sorry, Captain, thanks very much, but I’m taking 
the opportunity of visiting some of the local men, so I 
can’t spare the time.’”’ He paused for a moment, and 
then unexpectedly laughed. ‘‘ Of course, the circum- 
stances are the same, aren’t they? You've just been 
through another war, and you're suffering from the 
same reaction as you were back in ‘twenty! But 

. not now, Captain Drummond. We may sympathise, 
ES we can no longer even unofficially approve . . . get 
St 

“T understand perfectly, Mac.’”’ Hugh Drummond 

was smiling. “‘I suppose if I told you that I had no 
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thought in my mind but to be a peaceful citizen, you 
wouldn’t believe me ? ”’ 

‘““ Don’t be daft!” 

Hugh Drummond laughed aloud. 

“ All right! I'll do my best not to be daft !”’ 

“Good man!” McIver held out his hand. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Captain . . . and thanks for the drink.” 

Peter Darrell suddenly burst into the room. 

“Hugh, the car’s gone! Oh, hullo, McIver—didn’t 
see you. You here already!” 

Inspector McIver did not answer him; instead he 
turned and faced Hugh Drummond, a knowing smile 
on his face. 

“‘ Don’t blame him, Captain!” he said slowly. ‘ You 
didn’t fool me, and you know you didn’t. Peaceful 
citizen indeed! But whatever it is... drop it!” 

He walked out of the room, with a cheerful wave of 
the hand towards Longworth and Darrell. 

‘‘ Good lord!’ said Darrell as soon as he was gone. 
“ What’s going on here?” 

‘‘ Never mind Mac, Peter!” said Drummond quickly. 
** What car’s gone? ”’ 

‘The girl's. It was there when we first went down 
the drive, but we took a bit of time making sure that 
there was no one in the shrubbery, and it wasn’t there 
when we got back... .” 

‘‘T thought I wasn’t seeing a pink mouse! ”’ exclaimed 
Longworth triumphantly. 

For a moment Drummond paused in thought ; then 
he turned to Longworth. 

“ Fetch Celia, Algy!”’ 

‘“‘ With the greatest of pleasure ! ”’ 

Longworth hurried from the room, But he was back 
quite shortly, not with Celia Martin, but with Phyllis 
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Drummond. There was a startled expression on his 
face as he followed her into the room. 
‘‘What’s all this about sending that girl in to me, 


Hugh?” 
Drummond, puzzled, looked at his wife. 
Bat. ss but, yes; T-did." 


‘“‘ I showed her the way,” put in Longworth. 

‘“‘ She never came near me.”’ 

“But . . . surely she must have... 

“I’ve never set eyes on her again from the moment 
you so tactfully got rid of me!”’ 

Phyllis advanced into the room and looked round her 
at the three glum faces staring at her. 

“‘ And,”’ said Longworth bitterly, ‘‘ we’ve had a quick 
look round, and she’s nowhere in the house! ”’ 

“You look really disappointed, dear! ’’ Phyllis smiled, 
in rather a satisfied sort of way, at her husband. ‘“‘ Was 
the sweet young thing showing a gratifying respect for 
the great Bulldog Drummond ? ” 

““ Don’t be silly, darling ! ” 

“TI can quite understand your disappointment at her 
leaving without even saying a fond good-bye... .|! 
Well, can we have supper now? I’d rather like to before 
the meat evaporates entirely | ’’ 

Just for one moment Hugh Drummond stood quite 
still, deep in thought. Then he seemed to shake 
himself out of his mood: he laughed, although a trifle 
dryly. ; 

“Eat? Rather! I’m as hungry as an elephant!” 

‘“ That,”’ said Phyllis, leading the way from the room, 
“is a pity . . . because there’s only about enough to 
feed a mouse.” 

At the door Darrell and Longworth waylaid Drummond. 

“What now? ”’ asked Darrell. 
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Hugh Drummond smiled. 
‘““I wonder ...!” he said. ‘‘ First thing, anyway, 
is... sustenance. You never know, we may need it.” 
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N army marches on its stomach,” said Algy Long- 

worth with satisfaction, pushing back his plate. 
“TIT am ready to march! ”’ 

Phyllis glanced at her husband, sitting at the head of 
the table, questioningly. He smiled at her. 

“ Let me see, it’s just on nine now—with Algy driving 
carefully you should be in London an hour after you 
start—ten-thirty is zero hour. So there is time just to 
run through our arrangements once more, if you don’t 
mind. . . . I think it would be worth it... .” 

It was only a suggestion ; but any suggestion, no matter 
how lightly given, was law to them all now, since they 
had taken the decision to act. There was a sparkle in 
the eyes of Algy Longworth and Peter Darrell which 
had not been there for a very long time; not so much 
the light of mischief as the visible sign of a suppressed 
excitement, for ever hopeful of what might be in store. 
Phyllis was resigned, but even she could not restrain a 
slight expression of excitement on her pretty face, 
although outwardly she was careful to retain a mildly 
disapproving attitude: in spite of herself, she welcomed 
this break in the monotony of a life in the country... 
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but, her expression seemed to say, they were coming in 
on her terms and on her terms only. . . . Denny, stand- 
ing behind his master and ready at a sign to give the 
port a fair wind, was as expressionless as usual, but 
there was a smile lurking somewhere very near his 
aa 

As for Hugh Drummond, he was like a schoolboy 
again, thrilled to the core and not ashamed.to show it. 
He had, as he would himself have described it, been far 
too long a vegetable. The rigours of the Home Guard 
—true, he had been lucky and had been given one break, 
just to whet his appetite, during the war—had not been 
sufficient to occupy his active mind, nor to satisfy his 
insatiable desire for a spot of adventure. He was smiling, 
although he did not know it, when he took the stopper 
out of the port decanter, and watched the admirable 
Denny start off with it on his journey round the table. 
When Denny returned it to its place on his right hand, 
he looked up at the man who had served him so well for 
so long, and grinned. 

“Get another glass, Denny.” 

Fees, eirs'” 

“A port glass.” 

nes. SITs 

Denny reappeared with one, which he placed in front 
of Drummond. Hugh Drummond filled it and handed 
it to the astonished Denny. 

“Now we're all going to drink a toast!” he said. 
“Here’s to . . . fun again! ” 

“All right. But ... you won’t forget, Hugh ? ” 

It was Phyllis who had spoken, and Drummond laughed. 

“No, I won't forget! Fun, but fun until Phyllis 
decides a joke’s a joke! Up she goes, boys!” 

They drank. As he put down his glass Hugh Drum- 
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mond became serious, and all the rest waited for him 
to speak. 

“Denny, make sure the Bentley’s ticking over nicely. 
Mr. Longworth will take that. And then cast your 
wizard eye over the little Ford; Mr. Darrell may be 
grateful to you, before the night is out, if she’s in cracking 
moremegy: st? 

“Very good, sir. . . 

Denny left the room on his mission, contriving to look 
important. 

““ Now, so that there is no chance of a mistake, let’s 
just run over our most interesting discussion. We are 
all of us a trifle curious over the events which have 
happened since tea-time to-day, and since curiosity killed 
the cat, and is therefore a dangerous complaint, we’re 
not going to sit down and nurse our curiosity . . . we're 
going to find out what it’s all about. All that we know 
for certain now is that an advertisement was put in 
The Times this morming identical to the one I put in 
years ago; that we heard shots fired in the drive this 
evening ; that a very attractive young lady who called 
herself Celia Martin romped through the window and 
burst in on us with a harrowing but unfinished tale ; 
that this girl vanished from the house the moment a 
distinguished police officer entered it; and finally that 
our old pal Inspector McIver of Scotland Yard thoroughly 
disapproves of the advertisement in The Times, thinks 
I put it in, and has warned us off in no unmeasured 
terms. Correct?” 

“Ves,” said Darrell. ‘“‘An admirable survey. Just 
one thing, perhaps. The girl said she came here, also 
because of the advertisement .. .” 

“Good, Peter. Thanks for reminding me. The point 
is, none of these things which have so much brightened 
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up our lives may be sinister, although we've always got 
to remember that Irma Peterson is still round the corner 
somewhere, and that’s why we've got to be a trifle 
careful. For instance, the advert may be genuinely put 
in, the heart-cry of some poor chap who after this war 
feels exactly as I did after the last. On the other hand, 
the advert may have been put in by Irma and her friends 
in the hope of trapping me so that she can get going 
on a particularly dirty piece of work unmolested. Well, 
we've got to know; so, just as she did on its previous 
appearance—bless her—Phyllis will keep the appoint- 
ment to-night, and Algy will go with her as chauffeur 
and bodyguard. Now for the girl calling herself Celia 
Martin. She may have been shot at in the drive... . 
the sort of tale she was telling me rather suggested 
that there were thugs about in her life who wouldn't 
hesitate to draw a gun. Or she may have fired off 4 
few rounds in the air all by herself. She was undoubtedly 
startled by Denny—that’s why she broke the window, 
blast her! Her harrowing tale about her father and 
coming to me because she saw the advert may be true— 
or it may be a plant to get me interested. However, we 
can find out a lot about her background from our old 
friend Gladys of the Bull and Bush at Pleasance, where 
she says she lives—so Peter and I will set off for a tour 
of exploration, and a couple of pints Pleasance way, 
at the same time as Phyllis and Algy depart for London. 
We all meet again here for coffee and sandwiches at 
or around one to-morrow morning. And it is definitely 
agreed that I don’t do a darned thing, which may prove 
in any way seriously dangerous, until I talk to Phyllis 
and get her approval. Agreed?” 

“T wish you hadn't insisted on that adjective!” said 
Phyllis with a little pout 
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“ Well, darling, you don’t really expect me not at least 
to poke a snoot at Irma if I run up against her face to 
face ?”’ 

‘ Or dodge a bullet if he sees one coming,” suggested 
Longworth. 

“Oh, don’t talk about bullets!” Phyllis frowned. 
“Why will all you three always measure fun in terms 
of fighting !”’ 

“Oh, but we don’t!”’ Darrell informed her. ‘‘ Good 
lord, no! All we're after is the peace and quiet which 
will come with the final extermination of that feline 
fiend Irma!” 

“Time, gentlemen, please!’’ laughed Drummond as 
he pushed back his chair, “ or it will be Time, gentlemen 
please before Peter and I can reach the Bull and Bush. 
That would be a tragedy, eh, Peter?” 

“You bet your life ! ”’ 

Hugh Drummond stood by his wife in the porch, 
while Darrell and Longworth went round to fetch the 
cars. 

“‘ You do understand, don’t you, darling ? ” she asked 
him. 

‘‘ Of course I do, Phyllis.” 

“It’s not that I want to be a spoil-sport. And it’s 
not that I really want you to stop doing the wonderful 
things that you do manage to do for so many people— 
I’m proud of every single one of them. It’s only that 
I am so terrified when you run your head into danger...” 

“ Afraid the luck may not last ?”’ 

“You don’t do it by luck, Hugh! No, I’m not afraid 
of that. Let... let’s call it the law of averages .. .” 

‘“ According to the law of averages, Irma should have 
been dead and buried years ago!” 

She looked up at him quickly. 
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“ Hugh—d’you think she’s behind all this ? ” 

He did not answer her for a moment; when he did 
speak it was softly. 

“Phyllis, I simply don’t know. But, some day, the 
final reckoning must come... .” 

The Bentley first, followed by the little Ford, drew up 
outside the house. Drummond bent down and lightly 
kissed Phyllis on her cheek. For a moment, impulsively, 
she clung to him. 

“So long, darling. Good luck!” 

She smiled up at him. 

“Thanks, darling. Good luck, Hugh!” 

The Ford followed the Bentley to the main road. 
Then the two cars turned different ways. As they parted, 
the two drivers tooted a cheerful farewell... . 
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i that part of Loamshire, through which the River 
Jay ambles on its leisurely way, which has the 
privilege of claiming the attractive little village of 
Pleasance, the thirsty yokel has until eleven at night to 
slake his thirst, unless the beer runs out before. But it 
was the proud boast of mine host of the local Bull and 
Bush, and of his fair daughter Gladys who served behind 
the bar, that this catastrophe had never happened at 
their establishment. So it was with the pleasant cer- 
tainty that they still had at least a solid hour in which 
to discuss the prevailing gossip over their foaming 
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tankards, that the locals greeted Captain Hugh Drum- 
mond, and his friend Peter Darrell, when they entered 
the Bull and Bush that night. 

They were very welcome customers. The gallant 
Captain was always good for a round or two, and either 
Darrell or the missing Algy Longworth—provided the 
latter did not get too engrossed in his usual flirtation 
with Gladys—for the other half. But they were more 
than usually welcome that night, for they had been 
absent now for several days, since the arrival of the 
elderly but rather mysterious Mrs. Smith in the village, 
and the locals were anxious to impart the information, 
or lack of it, to their favourite squire. 

Hugh Drummond’s cheerful greeting was immediately 
tesponded to by those in the bar, and a place by the 
fire, for Drummond and Darrell, immediately vacated. 
The smiling Gladys at once got to work on the tankards 
of all present, at Drummond’s request, and so efficient 
was she that all were brimming full in a remarkably 
short space of time. 

Drummond raised the tankard supplied him, and 
addressed the gang. 

‘“‘ Here’s mud in your eyes!” 

‘In Gladys’s round closing time!” they chanted. 
This opening was almost a ritual in the Bull and Bush. 

‘‘ We’ve got news for you, Captain !”’ said the spokes- 
man of the little group, an elderly and much whiskered 
worthy who answered to the name of Bill, “ The Manor 
House is occupied again ! ”’ 

“Not really !”’ 

i Veg: at 18.1 

“‘ Fishing people ? ’’ asked Darrell. 

“ Well, she’s been asking a few questions about the 
fishing, hasn’t she, Gladys ? ”’ 
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‘She certainly has,’ confirmed that damsel, with a 
sidelong glance at Darrell. 

“ But she don’t know anything about it yet.” 

‘“* Permanent ? ’”’ enquired Drummond idly. 

““Yes. Bought the place. Should be a good thing 
for the village, because she’s wealthy and not stahd- 
offish.”’ 

“ That’s good.”’ 

“Yes, itis. D’you know her, sir? Name of Smith— 
Mrs. Smith.” 

Hugh Drummond laughed. 

“Well . . . I’m not quite sure! I have certainly, in 
the course of a varied career, come across one or two 
representatives of that most distinguished British family ! 
Any other clues, bar Smith ? ”’ 

They laughed. 

““ Come to think of it, we don’t know any other name.” 

“« Just Mrs. Smith ? ’”’ asked Darrell. 

“ That’s right, sir. Plain Mrs: Smith!” 

“But only in a manner of speaking!” interjected 
Gladys. ‘“‘She’s anything but plain! Lovely grey- 
white hair, and such beautiful features. . . .” 

“Well, you’re not so bad yourself !’’ Drummond told 
her lightly. 

“T hope I’ll be half as good-looking,” bridled the 
delighted girl, ‘‘ when I reach her age. . . .” 

‘Talking of people round here,” said Hugh Drum- 
mond casually, “‘ isn’t there someone called Martin lives 
somewhere near ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir!’’ answered the whiskered Bill. ‘ An 
elderly gentleman who lives with his daughter in the first 
white cottage out on the Loam road. . . .” 

“ Would I have seen him in here ? ”’ 

“No, Captain. In all the years that the two of us 
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have lived in this village, I’ve never set eyes on him 
in the Bull and Bush. And I’ve been fairly regular, 
mind.” 

Hugh Drummond looked surprised. 

** That’s a bit odd, isn’t it ?” 

“ The gentleman is a bit odd, sir. Not that I wish to 
say anything which would sound like criticism—he’s a 
quiet gentleman who likes keeping himself to himself, 
and that’s all there is about it.”’ 

“‘ His daughter lives with him ? ” 

““ Yes,”’ said Gladys with sudden feeling. ‘ Poor girl, 
I don’t know how she stands it!” 

Gladys was suddenly conscious that the eyes of the 
locals were upon her, registering disapproval. She 
blushed to the roots of her hair. She realised that she 
had impulsively trespassed on the privileges of old Bill: 
Drummond’s question had been addressed to him, and 
even if it had not, it was old Bill’s privilege to impart 
any local information in that bar unless someone else 
was specifically asked a direct question. 

After one brief glare, the whiskered Bill decided to be 
magnanimous, and overlook the lapse. 

‘‘ She means,” he said to Drummond, “ that Miss Celia 
has to look after her father, and can’t get very much 
fun doing that because the old man is a bit irritable a 
bit often, and Miss Celia is stuck in that house most days 
and can’t get out and about like an attractive and 
pleasant-spoken young lady should be able to do.” 

“ Dear! dear!’ Drummond looked quite concerned. 
** No mother ? ” 

“ Ah, that was sad!”’ said Gladys. 

“ Yes,” said old Bill hastily, “‘ very sad! Mrs. Martin 
died just on two years back. Very sudden, Such a nice 
lady.”’ 
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‘“What’s he do, this old chap? ’”’ asked Darrell innocently. 

‘“‘ He’s very busy beihg retired!” said Bill, grinning. 
‘“ Scarcely ever leaves the house. And the whisper is 
that he’s very busy enjoying bad health as well. Of 
course, Doctor Brindle never talks, but from one or two 
remarks he has let fall in this parlour, he seems to think 
old Mr. Martin is a bit of a nuisance.”’ 

“‘ What rotten luck on the girl!” 

‘“‘ That’s what we think.”’ 

‘“‘ How about the other half ? ’’ suggested Darrell. 

There was a chorus of polite assent. When the refilling 
process had been accomplished, and Gladys had bash- 
fully agreed to accept a small port, old Bill returned to 
his major topic. 

“For that matter, rather a curious lady this Mrs. 
Smith is as well.” 

“ Really ?’”’ laughed Drummond. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with her ?”’ 

“Well, if there is anything, Captain, we don’t know 
about it. You know how it is, sir, in a small village— 
everyone knows an awful lot about everyone else, and 
nobody’s the worse for it. But Mr. Martin and Mrs. 
Smith have one thing in common, they certainly manage 
to keep themselves to themselves. I must say, Mrs 
Smith comes in here occasionally, and makes herself 
pleasant, which is more than Mr. Martin has ever done, . 
but she shuts up like one of them oysters whenever we 
show a natural interest in her story, or even hint at why 
she bought the Manor House and decided, to settle down 
here among us.” 

“Most disappointing, Bill! ’’ smiled Drummond. 

“Well, it is a bit. We’d like to be able to take a real 
interest in her. Look, Captain . . . why don’t you go 
and call on her one day? She might talk to you?” 
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Drummond laughed outright. He rose to his feet. 

“Maybe I’ll have to, if Mrs. Drummond hears that 
there’s someone new in the locality! And perhaps it 
wouldn't be a bad idea if I sent Algy Longworth down 
occasionally to brighten the life of poor young Celia 
Martin.” 

“‘ She’s the night colour!” said Gladys. 

“ Blonde ? ” 

** Very.” 

“Don’t be a cat!” said Darrell, smiling. 

“Well, chaps, we must be getting along. . 

“Won't you have one for the road, Captain ? ” 

**No, thanks, Bill. Mr. Darrell and I have had a 
tiring day, and the sooner we turn in the better.” 

When they were back in the Ford, and Drummond 
had started her off, he smiled at Peter Darrell. 

“So far so good.” 

“‘ They corroborated her story.” 

“Yes. But nothing about strange visitors. ... 

“‘ If they came by car, the village might well not know 
about that.”’ 

“Hush!” said Drummond, with a laugh. ‘ You 
mustn’t ever suggest that old Bill doesn’t know 
everything.” 

“I suppose you’re aware,’ suggested Darrell, “ that 
_you are taking the wrong fork. . . .” 

“No, I’m not.” Hugh Drummond seemed in high 
spirits. ‘‘ The first white cottage out on the Loam road 
—don’t you remember ? There’s no harm in having a 
IOOMK, 5 os 

They had scarcely been a mile before they found it. 
There could be no question of error—there had been no 
other white house on or near the road since leaving 
Pleasance, until suddenly this pleasant little cottage, 
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startlingly white in the moonlight, showed up in a clump 
of trees round a bend. Hugh Drummond brought the 
Ford to a standstill by the side of the road, in the shadow 
of the high hedge. He got out silently, and Darrell 
followed him without asking any questions, as was his 
custom. 

They found a good vantage point, whence they could 
get a good view of the cottage. One curtained window 
showed a light behind, so somebody was still about. 
Drummond turned and spoke in a low voice. 

‘“‘ See the garage ? ”’ 

“Yes. Just to the left.” 

‘Take a quick look, and see if you recognise the car.” 

“ Right-oh |” 

Peter Darrell disappeared. For some minutes Hugh 
Drummond watched the cottage by himself: then he 
saw Darrell by his side again. 

“Can’t be quite sure, Hugh,” whispered Darrell, “it 
was locked, of course. But I could see a bit through the 
window, and I’d take a bet it’s the M.G. we saw in the 
drive.” 

“Good enough!’’ Drummond spoke briskly. ‘“‘ Go 
back to the Ford, Peter, and wait forme. I’m going ona 
little tour, but I don’t expect anything from it—prin- 
cipally just to get to know the lie of the land; you 
never know, it might be useful some day. . . .” 

He was gone, quite uncannily, even as Darrell heard 
his last words: Darrell reflected that Hugh Drummond 
had lost none of his ability to move swiftly and completely 
silently in the dark. 

Drummond reached the curtained window without 
difficulty, making use of a fence which ran nearly up to 
the side of the cottage. There was a light burning in 
the room all right, and a narrow beam was showing into 
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the night from a badly pulled curtain. Very cautiously, 
Hugh Drummond reached a position whence he could 
see into the room. 

The girl Celia was sitting by the small fire, apparently 
alone, and apparently reading a book. 

For a few moments Drummond hesitated: then he 
decided to take a chance. The prospect delighted him ; 
he hadn’t taken a chance for such a very long time! 
Of course there might be someone with her in the room.... 

Carefully, he knocked gently on the window. 

He saw the girl Celia become conscious of the sound, 
and sit up abruptly. Then, with a sudden movement, 
turn towards the window. She had a startled, almost a 
hunted, expression on her face. 

He knocked again, more boldly this time. 

Drummond saw Celia Martin start involuntarily, and 
giance quickly towards a corner of the room which he 
could not see. For a moment he tensed himself for 
instant flight, for the horrifying thought occurred to 
him that his gamble had not come off, and that there 
was someone else in there with the girl. But she looked 
back quickly towards the window, without making any 
attempt to speak—surely she would have said something 
to a companion, even if it were only to utter an ex- 
pression of surprise at the sound from the window, had 
anyone else been in the room ? 

Nervous girl, said Drummond to himself. She seems 
to be really frightened by my knocking at the window. 
I admit it’s a bit late for a call, and I admit that visitors 
in the dark don’t usually tap on people’s windows ; but 
she must have known something about me to come and 
ask for my help, and surely she couldn’t think I'd be 
satisfied to leave things as they were when she so 
mysteriously disappeared from the house.. .? Yet 
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she looks startled out of her life . . . somehow it doesn’t 
quite fit . . . not with a girl who busts into your house 
with every excuse to be panicky, but who shows no signs 
of it, and merely exclaims ‘“‘ What’s going on here?” . . . 
Why, suddenly, so very nervous... .? 

But the girl in the room had risen from her chair, and 
was coming towards the window. She tried to see out, 
but Drummond doubted if she could see anything, looking 
from the lighted room into the darkness outside. Quite 
obviously only with an effort of will, she opened the 
window. 

“Who's there ? ”’ 

“It’s me—Drummond.” Drummond moved into the 
beam of light from the window. ‘‘ How’s tricks, 
Celia ? ”’ 

She stared at him without a trace of recognition on her 
face. 

“ Drummond ? ” 

Drummond looked at her narrowly : the girl seemed al] 
right, if still a trifle nervous. 

“Yes,” he said shortly. 

‘‘ Who are you?” she asked dully, 

Hugh Drummond laughed. 

“I’ve come with the bill for a broken window!’”’ he 
smiled, “‘ that’s why I said ‘ how’s tricks’ | ”’ 

‘“ What on earth are you talking about ? ” 

sy 2 dad 

It was Drummond’s turn to stare at her. She had 
spoken with a certain amount of spirit, as if resenting the 
intrusion. But he could swear it was the same girl. 

“ Are you Celia Martin ? ” 

Be 6-6 

e a you came to see me this evening ? ” 

o.. 
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Just for a second he paused; then he laughed aloud. 

‘‘ D’you mind just answering one question . . .?” 

“ If you insist |’’ said the girl icily. 

“Who's mad, you or me? ” 

“ Simce you ask me,” said the girl, “‘ my personal 
impression is that you’ve been drinking.” 

And she slammed the window in his face. 
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iba LONGWORTH parked the Bentley in Lower 
Regent Street, and looked at his watch. 

““ Fifty-three minutes exactly, door to door. Not bad, 
Phyllis, and you’ve still got seven minutes before zero 
hour !”’ 

“T shall use those,” said Phyllis, “‘ to get my breath 


back.” 
“ You weren’t nervous ? ”’ 
‘‘ Heavens, no... I enjoyed it. Specially the fact 


that we actually avoided that big van—he was unlucky 
to miss us ! ”’ 

“ Road-hog !’’ grumbled Longworth. 

“ Look, Algy,” said Phyllis briskly, “‘ I’m going down 
to the girl’s room now—might as well make myself look 
my best. Then I shall wander into the grill, and see 
what I can see. What do you do?” f 

“I make straight for the bar!’ said Longworth 
promptly, ‘‘ and have a quick one while you're titivating. 
Then I follow you into the grill, keeping a respectful 
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distance but ready for any eventuality. When I see 
you get your man, I settle unobtrusively somewhere in 
the vicinity, and watch over you like a mother guarding 
its young, ready to act at once in any manner, in any 
direction, and in no time at all should the occasion 
arise. Have no fear, little woman; you are in capable 
hands.”’ 

‘“‘ That’s most comforting,” said Phyllis dryly. “If I 
decide to go anywhere else with this man .. .” 

“What !’”’ said Longworth, scandalised. 

““T may have to, you never know.” 

“Not on your life! I promised Hugh I wouldn’t let 
you out of my sight !”’ 

“Now don’t be difficult, Algy! You must see it may 
be necessary, if we are to get all the information we want. 
You do see that, don’t you ?”’ 

“ Well——”’ 

“You can follow .. . 

“T shall follow,” said Longworth with decision. ‘I 
shall be a frightful spoil-sport, and I can’t be bribed.” 

““ But if I have to go into his house or flat H 

“You won't !”’ 

“|. . you can wait outside for me to scream. When 
I’ve screamed, but not before, you can break in.”’ 

“I’ve never heard anything so preposterous in all my 
life!’’ said Algy Longworth solemnly. ‘I refuse to be 
a party to such goings on. I wish to state that I would 
never have believed it of you, Mrs. Drummond. I am 
horrified and shocked. I am more than that. I am 
much more than that. How shall I put it...” 

Don’t!” said Phyllis briefly. “‘ Now don’t argue 
any more, you're making me late. . . .” 

“I’m making you late ?’’ Longworth raised his eyes 
imploringly to heaven. “I like that .. .” 
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“Good. Then it’s all settled. . . .” 

“‘ What’s settled ? ” 

““ But you said you liked it—liked the plan.” 

“* Phyllis !”’ 

“Yes, you did. You definitely said ‘I like that.’ So 
it’s all arranged. Come along. .. .” 

She was out of the car before he could stop her, and 
was making her way down the stairs to the grill before 
he could catch up with her. 

PE Say, Enyalis: oc" 

“S-sh! You've never seen me before in your life!” 

“ But Phyllis .. .” 

He was too late. She disappeared through a door 
clearly marked with the polite word for her sex. Fora 
moment or two Longworth hesitated, but the cold eye 
of a female attendant was now riveted on him, and 
Algy decided that he loathed the expression on the 
forbidding face. Besides, it simply couldn’t be done. 
Sadly, but with a certain speed, Longworth turned and 
disappeared into the bar, where in a moment or two a 
soothing internal warmth did much to smooth his ruffled 
feelings. 

Phyllis reappeared, and looked round. She saw Algy 
Longworth leaning up against a wall and smoking a 
cigarette unconcernedly. Without any sign of recog- 
nition she looked past him, and then made her way to 
the top of the few stairs which led into the small lounge 
through which she must pass in order to reach the grill. 
There she paused, and looked around again. 

At first she saw nobody who looked in the least likely. 
But then, sitting in a corner, she saw a young man clad 
immaculately in a grey suit, evidently one of the creations 
of an old-established West End tailor. He was wearing 
a small white carnation in his buttonhole. 
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He caught her eye, and seemed to look at her question- 
ingly. She looked away at once, although she was 
certain that this must be the person with whom she had 
made the appointment. But she wanted just a few 
moments in which to collect her wits. Phyllis was sud- 
denly feeling very young again, feeling not at all unlike 
the Phyllis who had first met her husband in that very 
same hotel. All the same, she was still mildly angry 
that someone else had dared to insert an identical adver- 
tisement, into The Times, to that which had caused her 
so much worry, but also so much happiness, in the years 
that had slipped by since its original appearance—it 
really was too much of a good thing! This young man 
looked all right—as a matter of fact he looked rather a 
dear !—but he must be taught the lesson which they 
would prepare for him. 

She moved over to the table at which he was sitting. 

“Ts this chair occupied ? ” 

He rose quickly. 

| aid 

She smiled sweetly at him 

“ Thank you.” 

Phyllis sat down. So did the young man. Out of 
the corner of her eye Phyllis saw Algy Longworth loung- 
ing idly by the stairs. She suddenly wanted to laugh : 
the idea of her being in any danger here in the middle 
of fashionable London, with so many people all round 
and this innocent young fellow as host! It might be 
worth while later in the evening to play a trick on Algy, 
but she would consider that amusing possibility when 
the time came. In the meantime, how, she wondered, 
would the young man contrive to break the ice .. .? 
She rather hoped she would not have to help him. . . . 

She looked towards him with a sideways glance. He 
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appeared to be doing nothing more intelligent than 
doodling with a silver pencil on the small cloth on the 
table. 

They said you could tell character by doodles: she 
looked down to see his designs. . . . 

Written boldly on the cloth was X. 

“You'll do, Box X,”’ she said softly. 

“Thanks,” said the young man in a matter-of-fact 
tone of voice. “‘ Have a drink?” 

As he spoke he quickly scribbled over the writing on 
the cloth, so that it became quite unreadable. 

“T’m afraid I’d love one... .” 

“Good! Hi! Waiter!” 

The drinks were ordered and produced before he spoke 
again. But when the waiter had gone he turned towards 
her. ; 
“I’m sorry you had to come up all the way from the 
country.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. ... 

“But your telegram sounded urgent, and I couldn’t 
leave London to-night... .” 

A SOG. esas | 

“‘ Matter of fact, there have been rather a lot of replies 
to that. advertisement... .” 

Phyllis looked at him covertly: did he sound 
just the least bit conceited ? Well, that wouldn’t 
ee 

“ Anything interesting ? ’’ she asked innocently. 

He was evidently not prepared to commit himself— 
and was he a trifle smug . . -? 

“Nothing much. You will understand that I cannot 
discuss my potential clients’ affairs, but I can tell you 
that there was a surprisingly large proportion offering 
amatory adventures. and. quite a few peers ee I 
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should assist certain gentlemen in widening their 
circle of customers wanting advances on note of hand 
alone...” 

He laughed, not at all an unpleasant sound. Phyllis 
decided that she was being a little unfair to this quite 
bright young man in being so very suspicious: he had an 
honest, open face and an expression which gave promise 
of a sense of humour. She must not, Phyllis decided, 
let her disapproval of his action in advertising—which 
was more than half inspired by a jealous and possessive 
pride in all that was Hugh Drummond’s—run counter 
to her sense of justice. The young man must be put 
in his place, of course: who was there more capable of 
administering the process than Peter Darrell and Algy 
Longworth ? She would deliver him into their hands 
as arranged. But there was no need to be too un- 
pleasant about it. ... 

“Are you ready to confide in me ?”’ asked the young 
man with a pleasant smile. ‘‘ What’s your particular 
spot of trouble ? ” 

“There are just one or two questions I’d like to ask 
you first,”” Phyllis told him. 

“ Fire away ! ” 

“ Did you—did you put that advertisement in the 
paper as a joke ?”’ 

The young man hesitated, but only for a moment. 

““ Perhaps it started as rather a jest. But it may now 
be regarded as absolutely genuine.” 

“Why ?” 

“I put my shirt on a bitch at the White City this 
evening, name of Shamrock Polly. I need a new shirt; 
in fact I need an entire wardrobe.” 

“ Broke ? ” 

“Not exactly. I don’t owe anybody anything, I’ve 
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got a flat and a car, and some very nice gold links, and 
I’ve still got a fiver or two in the bank. But I am not 
precisely flush: in fact I think I’ve told you all my 
assets.” 

She looked at him for a moment. 

“ You must have put an awful lot on that dog!” 

“ Bitch,” he corrected her. ‘‘ Yes, I did. She was a 
racing certainty !”’ 

He laughed, but—she noted with approval—with no 
bitterness. / 

“So, you see,” he concluded, “I am now completely 
serious.” 

“Are you prepared to risk your life?’ asked Phyllis 
abruptly. 

He answered her without any hesitation at all. 

“Provided the inducement is sufficient, I most cer- 
tainly am.” 

“Are you prepared to . . . to kill someone ? ” 

“T’ve been doing that for six years,’ he said lightly, 
“but always the motive has been admirable: it was 
my duty while in the army. If you can convince me that 
I should be doing right, then I am perfectly prepared 
to kill.” 

Phyllis had a strange feeling that this was the place 
where she had come in, that the pages of life had rolled 
back in some extraordinary way in order to allow her 
to live again a previous chapter in her life. The answers 
of this strange» young man were almost exactly those 
which, years ago, Hugh Drummond had given to, as 
well as she could remember, almost a9 same questions. 
But there was one vast diff@t@h&c ‘ } 
had been debonair, palpabl 7 
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life which he was, finding stiflingly boring. There was 
another difference, too, much less material and result- 
ingly more difficult to formulate in her mind, a difference 
which might perhaps be put down merely to the 
totally different personalities of this young man and 
Drummond, as she remembered him at about the same 
age.... 

And, of course, Hugh Drummond had not perpetrated 
anything so stupid as losing his entire wardrobe on any- 
thing so insecure as the result of a race between grey- 
mounds... . 

But this young man’s story was perfectly plausible, 
and he had told the tale sufficiently simply for it to 
sound sincere. 

“What about you telling me something about yourself 
now?” said the young man. “If you'll forgive the 
remark, you don’t really look the type to go through life 
getting people bumped off!” 

“You never can tell!’ said Phyllis, a trifle dis- 
concerted. 

“Perhaps you're right. But I do think it’s your 
PR 

‘“ The trouble is,’’ said Phyllis, thinking desperately 
in order to remember the story that they had prepared 
over the dinner-table, ‘‘ that there’s nothing really con- 
cretetogoon. I hope you won't think I’m just hysterical, 
or perhaps even loopy. . . .” 

“Go on,’ said the young man quietly. “If I do, 
I'll promise to make it quite clear.” 

“It’s my husband.” 

“ It always is,’’ he remarked. 

‘ He’s a darling.”’ 

“ He always is, but . . .?”’ said the young man. 

‘How do you expect me to tell you the story 
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if you keep on interrupting?’ demanded Phyllis 
irritably. 


“ Well,” continued Phyllis, somewhat mollified, ‘‘ he’s 
been doing some mysterious work—intelligence, I suppose 
you'd call it—ever since the war began, and I’ve been 
in the Wrens. But I had to leave when he got ill, and 
it was necessary to look after him. That was about 
two years ago, and when I got back I found him a changed 
man. He still did his work, and he insisted on con- 
tinuing, although it was obviously much too much for 
him. But he was desperately irritable, and if he imagined 
that I was getting even slightly curious about his work, 
he flew into blind rages and almost suffered some form 
of seizure.”’ 

proad t"’ 

“* Most odd, because it was so unlike the gentle creature 
that he used to be before all this happened. Then they 
began to visit him, and. . .” 

- aney.? *’ 

ewes. and..5 5" 

““ What ? Orange elephants ? ”’ 

Phyllis looked at him quickly: she replied primly : 

“ Are you making fun of me?” 

‘Good gracious, no, Mrs. Brown. On the contrary, 
I’m definitely interested. But you're going a trifle fast : 
who began to visit him ? ” 

At the name Phyllis very nearly looked blank, but 
recovered herself just in time: of course, that was how 
she had signed the telegram... . 

‘As horrible a collection of frightful men as I have 
ever seen.”’ 

“‘ Foreigners ? ”’ 

““ One or two looked as if they might be. And he got 
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worse and worse, and specially after the visits, until now 
I am really afraid for his sanity—I’m afraid it may 
already be too late! They’re trying to get something 
out of him, I’m certain—something to do with his secret 
work which he won’t or must not tell! Oh, it’s driving 
me desperate . . . you will help me, won’t you? ”’ 

She put a lot of feeling into her words. Phyllis was 
pleased with herself as an actress, for she felt that she 
had played her part well. It was quite a good story, 
although it was based on the yarn that silly girl had 
spun, the girl who called herself Martin and had behaved 
so peculiarly in the house that evening. Well, as told 
by Celia Martin, something like it had interested Hugh 
Drummond: this version should tempt this young 
searcher after adventure. ... She looked up at the 
young man with as appealing a glance as she could 
assume. ... 

“Of course I’ll help you!” said the young man 
promptly. ‘If he’s really being badgered, and he has 
a secret which ought to be kept, it’s up to us to stop 
him giving it away. .. .” 

“ He’s almost mad!” Phyllis took out her handker- 
chief: a little bit of tearful business might be effective. 
“And... oh, I know there may be a patriotic side 
to it, but all I want is my husband back !”’ 

She bent her head and raised her handkerchief toward 
the corner of one eye. 

“ There, Mrs. Brown!”’ said the young man awkwardly. 
“You may be sure I’ll do my best. And when Jack 
Fortescue says he’ll do his best, his best will be done!” 

“Is your name Jack Fortescue ? ”’ 

pn 4 -— Fide 


‘I think you’d better come down and see how the 
land lies ?”’ 
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** An admirable idea.” 

“When can you come?” 

“ To-morrow all right ? ” 

“To-morrow will be wonderful!’’ Phyllis told him, 
“ because all these brutes will be there. . . . One of them 
is taking me back to-night ; I only escaped from him 
for a few minutes. It was difficult—they keep a very 
watchful eye on me.” 

“ That’s ominous . . . how many are there ? ” 

“Oh, several . . . but two principal ones. . .” 

Phyllis glanced at him; yes, he was good and soundly 
hooked. She decided to take a chance. 

“‘ You'll come to lunch?” 

“ Well, I’ll come casually some time in the morning— 
as an old acquaintance.” 

“Right. You’ve no idea what a relief this is to me. 
Come to Pleasance—I’ll pick you up there, outside the 
Bull and Bush, at twelve—then I can say that I ran 
into you out of the blue, and persuaded you to come 
back to lunch.” 

““ Good.” 

“ Tell me, Mr. Fortescue . . . have you ever heard of 
Bulldog Drummond ? ”’ 

As she innocently asked the question, Phyllis took a 
cigarette from her case. 

“‘ Of course I have!” 

se Oh ! ” 

“He and I are in the same line of business now,” 
said young Jack Fortescue rather airily, ‘‘ and as he’s 
been so successful I thought I’d start in the same way— 
you know, he put an advertisement in the paper, too. 
But, of course, he’s getting well past this sort of 
thing.” 

“ What?” 
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‘“Oh, yes. Getting into the veteran stage. Want a 
ight for that cigarette ? ”’ 

Phyllis had frozen, almost unable to believe her ears ! 
What an unmitigated young fool! What a conceited 
young ass! She was just about to rend him to pieces 
when she remembered the part she was playing only 
just in time. 

To light a cigarette was the signal for Algy to break 
up the interview. She had better give it now, Phyllis 
thought, before she really lost her temper and spoiled 
the whole show. 

“ Thank you.” 

She leant towards him and lighted her cigarette. As 
out of the corner of her eye she saw Longworth start 
to move she leant even further, and spoke urgently and 
softly. 

“Oh, here he is—one of those dreadful men... 
twelve to-morrow at Pleasance ? ”’ 

“Tl be there.” 

“ Are you going to Ascot this year, Mr. Fortescue ? ” 
said Phyllis in her normal tone of voice as Algy Longworth 
stopped in front of her. ‘‘ Oh, hullo, Mr. Calvin! Time 
to go?” 

“I think we should be on our way,” said Longworth 
sombrely. 

“I’m sorry—Mr. Calvin, this is Mr. Fortescue. Mr. 
Fortescue is an old friend who kindly gave me a drink 
while I was waiting, Mr. Calvin.” Phyllis had risen. 
“Thank you so much for my nice drink, Mr. Fortescue. 
I hope we may meet again soon.” 

“I do hope so!”’ said Fortescue. 


Phyllis was still fuming when they drove home in the 
Bentley. 
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gether just do not slam windows bang in Hugh 
Drummond’s face, at any rate not without causing 

a certain stubborn reaction in that bulky individual’s 
mind. Drummond was not angry: he would have been 
amused had it not been for the astonishment caused by 
the girl’s denial of any knowledge of him. 

“Surprise, surprise!” said Drummond to _ himself. 
“ However, let’s try the more formal method.” 

He walked round to the front door and rang the bell. 

Nothing happened. Surely, Drummond told himself, 
a girl with that spirit won’t let me stand here and go 
on ringing, for that’s what I shall do, without making 
another indignant appearance, even if she does think 
that I am a drunk. He rang the bell again, for longer 
this time. Unless, of course, she’s upstairs filling a bucket 
of water with which to cool me off! He looked up, 
but none of the windows on the first floor—the only 
other floor of the white cottage—was showing a light. 

He looked for a knocker on the door: there was none. 
But he noticed a slit, through which letters were no 
doubt pushed into some sort of mailbox. 

Hugh Drummond bent down, pushed back the lid of 
the slit, and looked through into the lighted little hall. 

There was a door leading off to right and to left, and 
a third at the end of the hall facing him. The door on 
the right evidently led into the room in which he had 
seen Celia Martin. All three doors were shut; but as 
he watched the girl came out of the door on the right 
and stood still for a moment in the hall. 
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She was still, quite obviously, undecided. And she 
looked to be suffering under a very severe strain—a far 
greater strain than an independent girl should suffer 
if she merely thinks that there is rather a nuisance 
with drink taken knocking about the precincts of the 
house. Drummond let the lid of the letter-box come 
back gently into place and knocked softly. 

He was almost taken aback by the swiftness with 
which the door was opened. 

‘““Why on earth don’t you go away!” whispered the 
girl urgently. 

Hugh Drummond stared at her; it was not so much 
what she had said, but the low, intimate tone of voice 
which had given him yet another surprise. He was given 
no time, however, to consider this new development, 
for she continued speaking at once in her normal 
voice. 

“T have no desire to see you, Mr... . Mr. . 

“Captain Drummond, as you know very well.’ cs 

The girl drew herself up frigidly. 

“How dare you?” 

“It’s true, you know!” grinned Drummond. ‘“ Now, 
be yourself . . . isn’t it?” 

“ I have never,” said Celia Martin deliberately, ‘“‘ heard 
of Captain Hugh Drummond in my life!” 

Things are a bit awkward, thought Drummond. I 
mean, a chap can’t bust into a house, just pushing aside 
a protesting young woman, who swears that she has 
never even heard of the man to whom she rushed for 
assistance only a few hours before! But into that house 
he was going to get, of that Drummond was determined. 
His curiosity was now thoroughly aroused, and he scented 
not only mystery, but something rather unpleasant— 
something which it might be a very good thing—and 
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lots of fun—to put right. Besides, now that we were 
at least supposed to be at peace, Hugh Drummond rather 
resented people who fired bursts from machine-guns un- 
expectedly in his drive, and had no intention of letting 
them get away with it. Just how this attractive girl 
was mixed up in all this he had absolutely no idea—but 
she was his only contact with whoever it was, who was 
so light on the trigger. 

He decided to try another tack. 

“Miss Martin . . . I am not drunk. That should be 
self-evident from my speech. I am prepared to undergo 
any test you may care to impose.” 

“So that stung!” 

righ Ste 

“‘ Say British Constitution.” 

“‘ British Constitution.”’ 

“ And sister Susie sat sewing shirts for soldiers ”” 

‘* Sister Susie sat sewing shirts for soldiers.” 

A ghost of a smile was playing round her lips. Hugh 
Drummond was glad to notice it; she was now much 
more like the self-possessed girl who had broken into 
his house that evening. 

“ Asa matter of fact,” said Drummond, “ I’m surprised 
I got that out correctly, sober as I am.” 

She suddenly laughed. He pressed home his ad- 
vantage. 

“ Satisfied ? ”” 

“Yes, you're not drunk. What’s all this about, 
then ?”’ 

There they were, back at once to the original starting 
point! Well, not quite... this gave him an opening. 

“ Can I come in for a moment and discuss that ? ”’ 

She seemed to hesitate. 

“‘Tt’s extremely cold out here.” 
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“Who's fault is that ? ”’ she snapped loudly, and then 
dropped her voice very low. ‘ Please go away!’ She 
paused, but only for a second, not really for any 


appreciable interval. ‘‘ You can come in for a moment 
if you like. But I warn you, if you're not drunk, then 
you're mad.” 


“It’s exactly that point which I’d like to settle once 
and for all. You can’t really expect me to go away 
uncertain about my mental equilibrium for the rest of 
ny life, can you ?”’ 

“Well,” said the girl, opening the door wide, “‘ perhaps 
not.” 

Hugh Drummond went in, and she shut the door 
behind him. Without a word she then passed him, and 
led the way through into the sitting-room. 

“We've got a visitor, father,’”’ she announced cheer- 
fully, her whole manner now changed. ‘“‘ Somebody 
who’s suffering from a mental aberration. He says he 
knows me, apparently quite well; I can’t remember 
him, but he seems quite harmless, so I’ve let him in. 
D’you recognise him ? ” 

Hugh Drummond found himself facing a middle-aged 
man, sitting in an arm-chair with a rug round his knees, 
in spite of the warmth given to the small room by the 
bright fire. Drummond was quick to place the position 
of this chair, and to realise that it was not situated in 
the orbit of his view from the outside of the house. In 
fact, it was placed just about in the direction in which 
Celia Martin had glanced up with such apprehension 
when he had first tapped on the window. 

‘““I—I can’t say I do!” said the man. ‘“ You will 
forgive me if I don’t get up, but I am in poor health, 
Mr.—Mr. Bi 

‘ His name is Captain Hugh Drummond.” 
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“Oh, really ... you live somewhere near, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, about five miles away, Mr. Martin.” 

The invalid turned towards the girl. 

“You should have known his name, dear. Captain 
Drummond is a very famous person—or should I say 
notorious ? ”’ 

The middle-aged man had turned back to Drummond 
as he finished his sentence. There was something just a 
little hostile in those last few words, but although Drum- 
mond was quick to sense this hostility, it was only very 
momentary, for the man in the chair chuckled quite 


pleasantly. 
‘“‘ So you think you’ve met my daughter ? ”’ 
“I was under that impression. .. .” 


** When she was a Wren ?”’ 
“No. Er—more recently. . 
The girl, standing by the fire, laughed. 

‘“‘ This very evening, father ! ”’ 

“This evening!’’ The invalid shook his head at 
Drummond. “ But that’s impossible! As a matter of 
fact, Celia has scarcely been out of the house all day, 
and certainly not since tea-time! I’m afraid I’m not 
any too well at the moment, Captain Drummond, and 
I’m a dreadful tie on my daughter, specially when I have 
these unpleasant little bouts of temperature. No, if 
you've met her, it must have been some other time— 
perhaps one day in the village. Still, don’t let’s trouble 
about formalities—after all, we are practically neighbours |! 
Now you are here, sit down and have a cigarette and a 


Piste 


drink, Captain . . . what would you like ?”’ 
‘That’s very kind of you, sir,’ said Drummond, 
taking a chair opposite. “I believe a glass of beer 


might slip down rather well. 
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” 


“Beer! We have some whisky... . 

* I'd sooner beer. . . .” 

** Celia! Give our guest a glass of beer.” 

Hugh Drummond had looked up at the girl as the 
invalid spoke to her; and he noticed a sudden involun- 
tary smile light up her face, only to disappear instantly 
as the man with the rug also turned towards her. 

“ But, father, we haven’t any beer.” 

“ Really ! How unfortunate !’’ The middle-aged man 
turned back towards Drummond. “I’m so sorry, 
Captain Drummond! I’m afraid we’ve run out: you 
see, when I can’t get about, there’s no one to get our 
supplies, as I don’t like Celia going into a pub alone... . 
I’m afraid whisky will have to do.” 

“Rather! It’s quite all right.” 

Celia Martin provided the refreshments. 

“ Here’s to your good health, Captain Drummond! ”’ 

“Thank you. And to yours... .” 

“ Ah !”’ said the invalid sadly, ‘‘ I hope you will never 
suffer as I have had to suffer . . . but let’s forget such a 
dull subject. Tell me... why did you want to see 
Celia? I am delighted to see you, of course, but it is 
rather late at night for your first call !’’ 

Hugh Drummond sensed that the girl was watching 
him very closely, although he deliberately avoided look- 
ing at her: he had the very strong feeling that she was 
hanging on his reply. . . . He looked up at the man 
opposite him: did he detect a gleam in the invalid’s 
eyes, which instantly vanished as he saw Drummond 
look at him, to be replaced by a politely enquiring smile. 
Hugh Drummond abruptly realised that if things were 
wrong in that house, if danger was in the offing, then 
this was the moment when it might be expected to show 
itself. Everything seemed to be in the balance at that 
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moment, everything to depend on what he was about to 
say. 

“Well . . .” Hugh Drummond began, and his eyes 
dropped to the rug covering the knees of the man opposite 
to him as he searched quickly for the most convincing 
words. Drummond, in that moment, became certain of 
something which he had not before suspected. Often, in 
his time, Hugh Drummond had looked down the wrong 
end of the barrel of some weapon: often when it was 
concealed in a man’s pocket. Nearly always he had 
known, even if the person threatening him attempted to 
disguise the fact: always something had warned him of 
the danger. And now Hugh Drummond knew for a 
positive fact, even though there was scarcely a bulge 
under the rug, that the invalid was covering him with a 
pistol; to confirm the hunch, Drummond remembered 
that the man in that chair opposite had not taken his 
right hand from under the rug since he had come into 
the room—not even to lift his glass, which had been done 
with his left hand... . 

“* Well,” said Drummond easily, “I happened to be 
passing—as a matter of fact, I was over at the Bull and 
Bush this evening, which I sometimes visit if we also 
run out of hops—and as I was driving back I saw a light 
in your window, so I just impulsively thought I’d look 
ae 

‘‘ Very charming of you. I’m glad you did,” said the 
invalid graciously, ‘‘ but when the window was opened 
to you, you said something about a broken window, you 
familiarly called my daughter Celia, and you accused 
her of visiting you this evening. se 

‘IT know I did,” laughed Drummond. ‘ Tt’s the most 
astonishing coincidence sf 

“ What is?’’ said the man with the rug, ominously. 
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He still retained a little of the gentle host, but there was 
now more than a hint of—of what might be put down 
to the angry feelings of an outraged parent. 

“The resemblance.’”’ Hugh Drummond drained his 
drink. ‘‘ You see, Mr. Martin, this evening a girl—a 
girl very much like your daughter Celia—burst into my 
house by breaking a window. Naturally I asked for an 
explanation, but unfortunately at that moment a—a 
business partner arrived with something of importance 
to discuss, and I had to ask this girl to wait until I’d seen 
him. When I came back she was gone—absolutely dis- 
appeared into thin air. Most extraordinary !’’ i 

‘““Most!’’ agreed the invalid dryly. ‘‘ Did she tell 
you her name was Celia ? ” 

Ness? 

“ Celia Martin ? ”’ 

“We didn’t get as far as that . . . you know what it 
is with these moderns, you've got to know a girl really 
well before you know her family name! ”’ 

The invalid permitted himself a smile. 

“ Well? ” 

“ Well, that was that.” 

“Not quite, Captain Drummond,” said the invalid 
quietly, leaning forward as he spoke. ‘‘ You didn’t come 
over here to-night to replenish your supply of beer. 
Come, now—such a promising start to an adventure 
could not fail to excite the well-known curliosity—the 
habit of delving into other people’s private affairs—of 
the man known as Bulldog Drummond! You came over 
here because you wanted to check up on the only Celia 
you had heard of in the locality, didn’t you? And— 
perhaps you'll be prepared to admit it now—you made a 
mistake. Celia Martin is not the Celia you are looking 
for. Is that correct ? ”’ 
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“ Dash it, you’re uncanny ! ” laughed Drummond. 

“Ts that correct ? ” insisted the other. 

* ¥es:” 

The tension seemed suddenly to relax. Hugh Drum- 
mond fancied he heard a sigh escape the girl by the fire, 
but a sigh of relief or of regret it was impossible to decide. 
There was no doubt about the smile on the face of the 
invalid, however: and under the rug his right hand 
moved slightly—was the grip on the butt of some gun 
relaxing as well 4: 

“ Quite extraordinary, meeting two such attractive 
ladies in one evening in the country!” 

Celia Martin smiled. 

‘“‘ Was the girl pretty ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Drummond with decision. “ As restful 
to the eye as I’ve,seen in many a long day.” 

ms 8 ae 

“Now then, Celia!” smiled the invalid, “ you were 
fishing for that one—the Captain has just said she was 
very like you. You can see the difference now, can you, 
Captain Drummond ? ” 

Hugh Drummond got up and moved over from his 
chair to the fireplace. Out of the corner of his eye he 
saw the invalid moving his right hand under the rug, to 
keep pace with his steps: Drummond laughed gaily, but 
to himself. 

He took the girl by the shoulders and looked long and 
earnestly into her face. Then, with a smile to her, he 
turned back to the man in the chair. 

“ Ves, I’m certain now,” he said. 

“Good !”’ 

“ And I won’t disturb you any more.” 

“Tess good!” said the invalid easily. “I have 
enjoyed meeting you, although I must say, Captain 
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Drummond, I thoroughly disapprove of your reported 
activities. Frankly, I find people who persistently 
meddle in other people’s affairs a confounded nuisance ; 
and I subscribe to the view that nuisances should be 
exterminated.”’ He paused for a moment, perhaps to 
let his words sink in; then he went on easily: “ How- 
ever, should you be passing at a more convenient hour, 
in a little time when I am feeling better, I should be 
delighted to renew our acquaintance.” 

“ Thank you,” said Drummond. 

He approached the invalid and held out his right hand. 
For a moment the other hesitated, then he spoke quickly : 

“Forgive my left hand,’’ he said. “‘ lama martyr to 
rheumatism, and I cannot use my right.” 

‘“ T’ll see you out,”’ said the girl. 

“Yes, my dear, do,’’ said the invalid ; but there was 
something in the tone of voice which seemed to imply a 
warning. 

Celia Martin said nothing to Hugh Drummond outside 
in the hall, except to wish him good night. Hugh Drum- 
mond was not surprised altogether ; he would have taken 
a bet that the invalid was out of his chair, watching and 
listening from behind the open door. 

As Hugh Drummond walked quickly back to the Ford 
he began to whistle happily to himself, a discordant 
sound which startled the birds in the hedgerows out of 
their sleep. But if Algy Longworth or Peter Darrell 
could have heard him they would have considered the 
sound to be the purest music; for Hugh Drummond 
only made the excruciating noise that he called whistling 
when he was excited, when adventure was in the air. .. . 


“ Her father, my foot !’”’ grinned Drummond to himself 
in the darkness. 
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L would have been wrong to suggest that the elegant 

Mrs. Smith, of the Manor House, gave the appearance 
of being anxious, for she was sitting enthroned in her 
Queen Anne chair, engaged in the peaceful occupation of 
embroidery. With expert skill her long tapering fingers 
worked with the brightly coloured silks, fashioning them 
into an exotic scene, representing the magnificent glory 
of an herbaceous border in some splendid garden. But, 
although her hands never ceased to work, her mind was 
not fully on what she was doing, as was evidenced by her 
quick, occasional glances towards the face of the grand- 
father clock, and her impatient pauses, listening, when 
she thought she heard someone approaching the door. 
It was with an irritated little sigh that she once again 
concentrated on her work after each of these interrup- 
tions had come to nothing. Mrs. Smith was quite 
obviously eagerly waiting for someone, and found the 
delay irksome... . 

A soft ringing of a telephone bell—so unlike the normal, 
evidently a special attachment for the room—made her 
put down her work and move over to the instrument on 
a table, which was camouflaged in a wooden ornamental 
box. She opened this box and lifted out the receiver ; 
she spoke into it softly : 

Ves... On, it's you. 

‘Sorry I couldn’t get through before,” said a voice, 
“but it’s this toll service—perfectly abominable ; they 
let you hang on for hours without even replying.” 

hie Se ale 
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You'll be glad to hear it worked. Iam to be admitted 
to the presence to-morrow. I said almost exactly what 
you told me to, and it went like a charm. I’m not sure 
the slightly disparaging bit was quite the success it might 
have been. ie 

“ Tt will rankle.” 

“‘ Maybe.”’ 

“ And, by rankling, will achieve its result.” 

“Well, you know best, of course. Anyway, sleep 
tight ; all is going according to plan—your plan.”’ 

“Good night.” 

“‘ Good night.” 

Mrs. Smith replaced the receiver and shut the box. 
She returned to her chair, but not to her work. She sat 
in silent thought, looking into the fire, leaning forward 
with her chin in her hands, letting the firelight play on 
her beautiful features and making a picture fit to stir the 
heart of any impressionable man, in spite of her nearly 
white hair. She remained absolutely motionless; had 
she possessed all the feline qualities she would undoubtedly 
have been purring. 

But, after a while, ‘she began to look at the clock again, 
and occasionally, when any sound seemed to come from 
the house, also at the door. The telephone call had 
given her pleasure, that was obvious; but the reason 
for her previous impatience evidently still remained. She 
sat back in her chair again, took a cigarette from the 
silver box on the small table by her side and, inserting 
it in a long holder, lighted it and smoked thoughtfully. 

A knock on the door made her sit up abruptly. 

“Come in.’ 

The door opened and William, the butler, came in, 

““ Jem is here,” he said. 

Impatiently she corrected him: 


go 
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** Madam.” 

** Jem is here, madam.” 

** Send him in.” 

SOS 63s INadam,” 

William disappeared, but the individual known to her 
as Jem came in so quickly that she realised he must have 
been standing waiting just outside the door. 


“Come here, Jem .. . no, shut the door behind you 
first . . . that’s better. Now come and sit on this 
chair.”’ 


Jem, a middle-aged man of good physique, moved 
over to the chair which she indicated with a lithe step 
which suggested the athlete, and sat on the very edge of 
it, which indicated that he was unaccustomed to, and 
uncomfortable using, the beautiful antique furniture of 
the room. 

“ Well?” 

“‘T’m not absolutely sure. ... 

“One never is with Hugh Drummond,” said Mrs. 
Smith softly. “‘ The girl. ..?” 

Jem laughed harshly, a thoroughly unpleasant sound. 

‘Oh, she’s learnt her lesson... she played her 
7 eae 

‘“* Are you sure of that?” 

‘“‘ Absolutely. She had no opportunity of any private 
conversation—she was only alone with him when he 
came in and when he left, in the little hall. Even then 
I was watching and listening, and she knew it... no, 
she’s much too frightened to try anything again.” 

“For her sake I sincerely hope you're right. What 
happened ? ”’ 

Briefly the man she called Jem—but whom Captain 
Hugh Drummond had so recently been addressing as 
Mr. Martin—told of Drummond’s visit to the small white 
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cottage. He had a very good memory, for he told Mrs. 
Smith, almost in Drummond’s own words, exactly what 
he hadsaid. And he seemed to relish the telling of the tale. 
When he had finished Mrs. Smith, who had been listen- 
ing attentively, thought for a few moments in silence. 
Then she looked up at the man called Jem. 
‘He thought you were her father ? ” 


ea 
-Certam?”’ 
- sure| 


“ He thought he had made a mistake over the girl 
Celia?” 

‘““ He thinks he’s seen double to-night ! ”’ 

“This is no time for jokes, Jem; this matter is 
serious!’’ She looked at him reprovingly. “Is he 
satisfied about Celia Martin ? ”’ 

“IT think so—yes. But it was a nasty one to swallow.” 

“‘ And he didn’t want to swallow it ? ” 

“‘ That’s right—you know him well!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Smith softly. ‘‘I know him 
very well.”’ 

Jem laughed again, no more pleasantly ; but there was 
a grudging tone of admiration in his voice. 

“ He’s a tough one, that Captain Drummond, all right ! 
It was like losing a favourite tooth to him, having to give 
up the idea that our little Celia Martin was the lovely 
precious who had rushed to him to save her from the 
dragon. But he had to give up the idea all the same, the 
circumstances were overwhelmingly against . . . and, as 
I say, the girl played her part.” 

“Where is she now? ”’ 

Mrs. Smith asked the question sharply. 

‘Don’t worry, she’s all right. Fred is keeping her 
company, and the telephone—well, it’s out of order,’’ 
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“Good. You say he confirmed the story Celia Martin 
told us ?”’ 

“ Yes.’”” Jem smiled. ‘‘ Apparently she broke one of 
his windows in getting in—I didn’t know about that 
before. But otherwise it was as she swore to, that she 
hadn't time to tell him anything because they were inter- 
rupted. What he doesn’t know is that Fred and I got 
her in the hall and whisked her out of the house.” 

“ He thinks this girl just mysteriously disappeared ? ” 

“ Right.” 

“ Well, on the whole, very satisfactory.” 

“Thank you,” said Jem. But there was something 
troubling him, and she was quick to notice it. 

““ On the whole, yes,” said Mrs. Smith ominously, ‘‘ but, 
Jem, what went wrong? ” 

Mrs. Smith was obviously a woman with personality ; 
but this would not have seemed to warrant the look of 
fear which came into the man’s eyes at her sudden change 
of tone. He seemed to be momentarily unable to speak, 
and his whole attitude was that of the cringing dog, 
afraid of the lash. 

‘“‘ What, Jem, went wrong? ”’ 

“J don’t know that you’d call it something actually 
going wrong - 

‘“* Out with it!” 

“ Well, when he told the tale, he didn’t mention any- 
thing about the shooting.” 

‘‘ That damned shooting !’”’ burst out Mrs. Smith, her 
face flushed with rage. ‘“‘I can’t think how you and 
Fred can have been such stark fools as to start shooting ! ”’ 

‘‘ But when we discovered she’d gone, you said to stop 
her at all costs; as we were following her the message 
came through over the radio in the car.” 

‘There are plenty of ways of stopping her without 
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shooting—and in Drummond’s drive of all places! 
Don’t you realise that the sound of a bullet is like a red 
rag to a bull with that man ? ”’ 

‘‘ We didn’t know it was Drummond’s drive,’’ com- 
plained Jem. ‘‘ Not then, we didn’t! And, anyway, 
we weren’t shooting to kill the girl—only to frighten 
her.” 

Mrs. Smith made a great effort and controlled her 
anger. 

“It might have been better, Jem,” she told him 
fiercely, ‘‘ if you had shot to kill. If, by your stupidity, 
you’ve brought Hugh Drummond in against me, things 
will go hard with you.”’ 

“No, no, it’s all right now!”’ said Jem hastily, “ he’s 
warned off.” 

To his dismay, Jem saw the tell-tale colour mounting 
in her face again. 

“ Warned off ? You haven’t been gagging ? ” 

“No, oh, dear no!” spluttered Jem. ‘I just said 
what you told me to say ... no more at all. What I 
meant was that the girl warned him off. She was very 
cool with him. He can’t come bungling into the affairs 
of a girl who gives him the frozen mitt every time she 
sees him... .” 

“ There’s no saying what Drummond will do,” said 
Mrs. Smith, “but I’m glad you didn’t mean what 
you said—to warn off Hugh Drummond is to ask 
him to the party. He said nothing about the 
SHOOTIN: .o.)2.”” 

Jem heaved.a sigh of relief: it had been a highly 
uncomfortable few moments, and as he rubbed his hands 
together, he could feel the nervous perspiration in the 
paims;.. 4) . 

“No. I thought it... funny. Because the rest 
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of his story was what we already knew. There didn’t 
seem to be any reason for not mentioning it . . . and 
after all, it was an important part of the tale... .” 

““Lamentably important,”’ agreed Mrs. Smith. 

She sat in silence, deep in thought, for a few moments. 
She took another cigarette, almost subconsciously, from 
the silver cigarette box, and placed it in her holder. 
Jem was quick to give her a light... . 

Mrs. Smith looked up suddenly. 

“ He will come back, of course.’’ She raised her hand, 
as Jem was about to speak. ‘‘ No, nothing to do with 
not mentioning the shooting—merely because Drummond 
always comes back to confirm something he is not quite 
sure about . . . and he is not quite sure about the girl. 
Hugh Drummond also does everything at once: that is 
one of his qualities. So you may expect him to-morrow, 
or the day after to-morrow at the latest. And, Jem, he 
must find Mr. Martin slowly improving, with a devoted 
daughter at his side . . . that is all you have to do for 
the next few days. ...” 

“It will be very pleasant,” said Jem rising quickly. 

oe Os 

She looked at him coldly. 

“No funny business with that girl... . 

Jem tried to look shocked and hurt. 

“What, me? Of course not! The idea of it!” 

“ That will do. And, of course, you will report directly 
Drummond has been... .” 

i> {Ag 

“Good night.” 


“Good night.” 
He went quickly: he was glad to be able to leave 


the presence of that terrifying woman. But Mrs. 
Smith did not appear to notice him any more: she 
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was sitting bolt upright, a far-away look in her 
eyes as she stared straight in front of her, lost in 
thought. .., 


1] 
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© Been invaluable Denny had certainly excelled himself, 
for the sandwiches which awaited the return of the 
two patrols, which had set out searching for information, 
were excellent, and the beer was plentiful with which to 
wash them down. But none of the four wasted any time 
in bringing each other up to date: as they refreshed them- 
selves, they told the stories of their respective forages. 

“Ladies first !’’ said Drummond. 

Phyllis told her tale. 

“ Of all the self-satisfied, conceited young pups I have 
ever met,” she concluded with a good deal of asperity, 
“Master Jack Fortescue takes the cake! He had the 
unmitigated impertinence to say, Hugh, that you and he 
were in the same line of business, but that you . . . you 

. Were getting past it, into the veteran stage!” 

Hugh Drummond threw back his head, and roared 
with laughter, a terrific sound which made even the 
tankards rattle. 

“I seem to remember you saying something very like 
that yourself, dear!” he told Phyllis, as soon as he was 
able to speak. “ And, anyway, I don’t mind a little 
youthful self-confidence ! ”’ 

“What I say about you,” said Phyllis firmly, “ is 
privileged. No one else can tell me things like that | ” 
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“Look!” said Drummond, serious again. ‘ What 
impression did you get? Genuine... or not?” 

Phyllis hesitated: she hated the thought of saying 
anything in the revolting young man’s favour, but still 

. one had to be fair. 

“ He did or said nothing which made me think he was 
phoney,” she compromised. 

“And anything in particular that made you think he 
was genuine?” 

Phyllis hesitated again ; it was an extremely difficult 
question to answer, and as so much might depend on 
what she was about to say, she chose her words 
carefully. 

““No. But he behaved perfectly naturally. I think 
I should say that had I not known there was some doubt 
about him, I would probably have accepted him on his 
face value... .” 

e Bair enough !’’ said Drummond quietly. “ Algy, 
what did you think of his looks .. .?” 

“Oh, I’ve seen lots like him,” ‘replied Longworth, 
“Too many, perhaps. I mean, he is very much the 
ordinary type of well-dressed young man you see saunter- 
ing about the West End as if Bond Street belonged to 
them. But unlike most of them he looked a com- 
paratively intelligent sort of guy... .” 

“ He’s coming down to-morrow ? ” 

“To lunch. And I said I’d meet him!” said Phyllis, 
with a shudder. 

“* Good.”’ 

“‘ What sort of frightful ogre shall I be ? ” asked Darrell, 
with relish. 

“T’m not so sure we shall be able to carry out our 
original plan,” Drummond told him thoughtfully. 

2 On, Hugh «6.4 
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It was Algy Longworth who let the disappointed 
protest escape him. 

‘‘ There may be a bigger game to play,” said Drummond 
with a smile, ‘‘and Master Jack Fortescue, with all his 
faults, may be useful. Listen, chaps... .” 

He told them, omitting nothing, the story of that 
evening at Pleasance, and later of the strange experience 
at the first white cottage on the left on the Loam road. 
When he had finished he paused for a moment, and looked 
at all three of his listeners with a quiet smile on his face. 

“ Anything strike any of you ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Phyllis promptly. “ The girl’s a liar. 
I always thought she was.” 

“Why ?” 

gat, OF ag 

“She lied all right, Phyllis,” Drummond spoke 
seriously. ‘‘ But why did she lie ? ” 

“ Got at ?”’ suggested Longworth hopefully. 

“That is certainly my impression. Anything else, 
any of you?” 

“You said Mr. Martin was middle-aged?” asked 
Darrell. 

“Yes. A powerful sort of bloke, not far past his prime.” 

“ But she said, when she was here, that her father was 
old,’”’ pointed out Darrell, ‘‘ and her mother must have 
been somewhere around forty when she died, and Martin 
was much older than his wife . . . does the Martin you 
saw fit?” 

“No, Peter,” smiled Drummond, “he doesn’t fit. 
And that’s not the whole of it. Various things happened 
which convinced me that all sorts of things were happen- 
ing in that cottage which didn’t oughter happen in a nice 
white cottage first on the left from Pleasance on the 
Loam road! Gather closer, chaps, and listen. ... 
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“T was much taken by surprise at first, when the girl 
denied ever having seen or heard of me before. In fact 
I was shaken—there are such things as doubles, after all ! 
But twice—once at the window and once at the door— 
she dropped her voice and pleaded with me to go away, 
in the tone of voice and manner which a girl does not use 
to a total stranger. That made me certain that the 
Celia Martin who had rushed here for help, was the same 
Celia Martin who denied all knowledge of the incident— 
which she did loudly, several times, quite obviously for 
somebody else’s benefit as well as my own. And as 
soon as I entered the room, I realised that she and I had 
never been alone, not when I was at the window, and not 
even when I was at the door, for a chap could hear every 
word from the sitting room if he’d wanted to, and could 
also note any suspicious pause in the conversation . . . I 
must hand it to Celia, she never made that mistake ; 
her two warnings were very quick, and followed up by 
something else spoken loudly at once. That is interesting 
item number one. 

‘‘ Interesting items numbers two and three followed 
almost at once. Number two was that she called the 
man sitting in the chair, with the rug over his knees, 
‘father.’ She said something like ‘ we’ve got a visitor, 
father.’ And she kept on calling him ‘father.’ Now, a 
girl doesn’t call her male parent by different names—it 
may be anything from Pop through Daddy to Father, 
depending on the custom of the family. And when she 
was in here this evening, she kept on referring to the old 
man as ‘Dad.’ So she wouldn’t suddenly become so 
much more formal in his presence. You may say that is 
a small thing, but taken in conjunction with item number 
three, it helped to confirm as definite, the opinion which I 
was forming. Item number three was that she introduced 
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me as Captain Hugh Drummond... and I am pre- 
pared to take an oath that my Christian name was 
never mentioned previously—you all know I don’t mention 
it myself, I merely say Drummond or Captain Drummond 
if I have to give my name. Yet this girl, who had just 
sworn that she had never heard of me, introduced me 
using my correct Christian name . . . from that moment, 
I decided that in spite of her denials, she was on my side, 
and was trying to help me, once I had barged my way into 
the house, and was telling me in the only way she could, 
that she was the lass who had come here earlier in such 
a state. 

“The rest applies to ‘ father.’ My first impression 
was that he wasn’t old enough—that’s item number four, 
Peter. Old enough to be her father, of course, easily . . . 
but not old enough to tally with the tale Celia had told 
in this house, the one I wanted to believe. Then came 
confirmation that he wasn’t really her father with item 
number five—he offered me a drink, and I chose beer 

. which reminds me, I’m thirsty !”’ 

Quickly, Algy Longworth replenished his tankard. 

“Thanks, Algy. Well, Celia pointed out—rather 
enjoying it, I thought—that there wasn’t any beer. 
Whereupon ‘father’ said: ‘I’m so sorry, Captain 
Drummond. I’m afraid we've run out. You see, when 
I can’t get about ’—don’t forget he was all rugged up, 
and feigning frailty—‘ there’s no one to get our supplies, 
and I don’t like Celia going into a pub alone.’ Very 
worthy sentiments! But they implied that Mr. Martin 
went down to the old Bull and Bush, which is the only 
pub for miles, to get his supplies of beer ; and you will 
remember, Peter, that that very reliable witness, Mister 
Whiskers Bill, stated definitely that he had never seen 
Mr. Martin set foot in the Bull and Bush in his life. And 
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if he ever had, Bill would have been there! So item five 
assumes major importance.” 

“You bet it does!’ confirmed Darrell. 

“ Conclusive !|”’ said Longworth. 

Phyllis Drummond said nothing ; she was watching her 
husband closely, a vaguely sad little smile on her lips. 
It almost seemed as if she were watching and listening 
to a clever but wayward child, of whom she was intensely 
proud—but also just a little frightened of what he might 
en memts Ss: 

‘Item number six clinched it. I was suddenly aware 
that ‘ father’ never took his right hand from under the 
rug, and I got that feeling that one sometimes gets—call 
it a hunch if you like—that I was in some sort of danger.”’ 


“ Hugh!” 

Drummond smiled to her. 

“Don’t worry, Phyllis... when one knows the 
other fellow’s got a gun pointed at one, one takes 
precautions.”’ 

“He had a gun under the rug?” asked Longworth 
eagerly. 


“Yes, I’ll swear to that. I tested him—walked over 
to the girl, took her by the shoulders and stared into her 
eyes. . 

os Hugh !’”’ protested Phyllis, disapprovingly. 

“TI had to, darling—to pretend that I was convinced 


she wasn’t our visitor.” 
“ Really close ?’’ asked Darrell, banteringly. 
“ Well. 
“ Did she smell nice ?’’ asked Longworth. 
‘* Guerlain’s Coque d’or.”’ 
aes girl of discrimination, to add to her other attrac- 


tions,’ said Phyllis tartly. 
“ And as I moved,” went on Drummond hastily, “ 
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could see his hand, holding something, move under the 
rug to keep pace with me. Then he wouldn’t shake 
hands when I left—made some lame excuse about 
rheumatism. There you are, chaps; where do we go 
from here ? ”’ 

“I suppose we do go from here?” said Phyllis 
resignedly. She knew very well that Hugh Drummond 
had made up his mind, and that nothing would shake 
him. But, all the same, she had to make her final little 
protest. Phyllis would not have had Drummond other 
than he was, but allthesame . . . it was, to say the least, 
tiring to be married to a man with such a talent for getting 
involved in dangerous adventures, specially if you loved 
him very much. 

“ Oh, Phyllis !’’ said Algy Longworth, “‘ you really don’t 
expect us to leave such a tootsy-wootsy in the lurch ? ” 

“A poor description for that girl,” said Phyllis. 

“ But she’s got herself into an awful pickle.”’ 

“ Oh, shut up, Algy!”’ 

Longworth subsided. 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Can’t we just . . . leave it, Hugh? And give that 
young Fortescue his lesson.’”” She suddenly sat up. ‘I 
know! Pass it all on to him, and let the young pup win 
his spurs, if he can ? ”’ 

Hugh Drummond shook his head slowly. 

“It’s not on, darling—and you know it isn’t! Celia 
Martin came to me in trouble.” 

‘ But she denied it to-night |” 

“Under duress. And from the memory of her face 
it must have been something pretty dreadful to make a 
plucky girl, like she is, throw in the towel. We can’t 
just . . . leave it. I wouldn’t be able to forget. Would 
you?” 
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“Well . . . perhaps not. ... 

“We've got to do our best for her . . . and not only 
for her. This thing may be rather big ; I know we’re all 
supposed now to be friends and United Nations and all 
that, but if someone in the family possesses something 
valuable which the others haven’t got—even brother will 
steal from brother. And, although we don’t know what 
he was doing, we do know that Martin was in Intelligence 
—which, while it covered a multitude of idlers in the 
war, did include a few very important unknowns... 
and now he’s having tough-guy visitors | ” 

“Fortescue said something like that,” said Phyllis 
quietly. 

“Did he ? Good for him. So... we do move from 
here, don’t we ?”’ 

“‘ Not without me!” said Phyllis firmly. 

“ Attagirl |’ exclaimed Longworth. ‘‘ Hugh... where 
to?” 

But Hugh Drummond was thoughtful again. They 
waited, with as much patience as they could muster, 
for him to speak. Not one of them made any attempt 
to interrupt him ; they knew far better than to do that. 

At last Drummond stood up. 

‘‘We must get some sleep!” he said. “Specially as 
I shall be up early to-morrow ... I think an early 
morning visit to that white cottage might pay dividends, 
if only to persuade them—whoever they are—that I 
admit making a mistake, and that there’s nothing more 
to fear from me. Then—we may have to test Master 
Jack Fortescue’s mettle.’ 

And, since obviously Hugh Drummond had no inten- 
tion of saying anything more that night, to bed they went. 
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UGH DRUMMOND dropped his wife Phyllis in the 
village of Pleasance just before eleven on the follow- 
ing morning, where she proposed to have plenty to do, 
shopping and one way and another, to occupy herself for 
anhourorso. He took the Bentley on through the village 
towards the Loam road, and swung to the left at the fork 
roads ; but he stopped the car, and parked it out of sight 
near a farmhouse, a few hundred yards before reaching 
the bend which would bring the white cottage into view. 
He completed the journey on foot, keeping to the 
fields ; which although it slowed down progress, at least 
offered less risk of signalling his approach to the house. 
Somehow, Dnimmond felt that he would like to have a 
look at that cottage from the privacy of the little wood, 
which he had observed on the previous night; and 
without the knowledge of its occupants, if that were 
possible. ; 

He reached the wood, as far as he could ascertain, 
unobserved. It was nothing more than a little copse ; 
still, it gave cover. Moving through it with that un- 
canny knack of avoiding cracking twigs and rustling 
undergrowth which had so often been so useful to him 
—and was the envy of every poacher in Loamshire— 
Drummond reached the far side, and settled himself to 
observe the back of the white cottage, now so near him. 

Nothing happened. Nothing at all. The occupants of 
the cottage gave no sign of life. The fire in the sitting- 
room, or the kitchen or anywhere within for that matter, 
did not seem to be lit, for not even the slenderest Wisp 
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of smoke was coming from the chimney. But the blinds 
were drawn, and a window upstairs was open. 

For a few moments, Hugh Drummond remained where 
he was, motionless just inside the copse, memorising 
every detail of the approach to the house. It might be 
useless, but on the other hand it might prove a useful 
precaution. He was fairly certain that he would, in 
the near future, want to visit the cottage, almost for sure 
at night; a knowledge of this approach might then 
prove useful, for the direct approach from the main road 
to the front door would almost certainly be incon- 
veniently conspicuous, even under cover of the dark. 

If anybody had been able to notice him—which was 
not at all likely, his country tweeds blending so perfectly 
with his background—they certainly would not have 
seen when he went. One moment, Hugh Drummond 
was crouching motionless just within the fringe of that 
little copse ; the next moment he simply wasn’t there. 
In fact, he was well on his way out of the little copse, 
moving as silently as ever. Old Van Dyck, the famous 
Dutch trapper, had years ago first taught him that trick, 
by which a man moves on his elbows like a snake, and is 
here one moment and gone the next, with no one the 
wiser ; old Van Dyck would have been very proud of his 
pupil. In the middle of the copse, Drummond stood up 
and dusted off his clothes; and then continued, still 
uncannily silently, until he reached the main road. 

Hugh Drummond then walked down it with no further 
attempt at any secrecy, turned up the little path leading 
to the white cottage as bold as brass, and rang the bell 
at the front door. 

The temptation to look through the flap of the letter- 
box was considerable, but Drummond dismissed the idea 
as soon as it came into his head. It would have been 
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nice to see who was going to open the door, of course, 
and what sort of expression that person was wearing on 
his or her face as they crossed the little hall. But it was 
not in keeping with his character of apologising, no longer 
the suspicious pest. 

No one did answer the door. 

With a sudden feeling of fear, fear that something 
dreadful might have happened during the night and that 
he was too late, Drummond rang again, and this time 
knocked loudly. He waited with growing impatience 
and uneasiness, wondering just how soon he would be 
justified in breaking into the house. 

“Oh, so it’s you again | ’’ said a voice from above. 

Surprised, Drummond looked up quickly, to see the 
forbidding face of the middle-aged man staring down at 
him from a window just above the porch. 

“Good morning, Mr. Martin !’’ he boomed cheerfully. 

“Ts it ?’”’ replied the other sourly. ‘‘I haven’t had 
time to judge. I never slept a wink all night, what with 
being disturbed so late, and my temperature soaring after 
you left, and of course that woke up my rheumatism. 
and now, just as I am making up a little for the lost 
sleep, you turn up again! Really, Captain Drummond, 
I’m afraid I do not—repeat not—approve of the hours 
which you choose to visit the sick ! ”’ 

There was something very comical about the fellow in 
spite of, or perhaps because of, his ruffled temper ; 
Drummond had to control himself in order not to laugh. 
But Drummond noted with satisfaction that the rheu- 
matism, at any rate, was better that morning, for 
the man accompanied his remarks with little flourishes 
of what looked like a perfectly healthy right arm and 
hand. 

“I’m extremely sorry, Mr. Martin,” he said. “As a 
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matter of fact, I only came round to apologise for my odd 
behaviour last night.” 

“ All right, you’ve done it. Go away.” 

“It was a perfectly genuine mistake, but on thinking 
it over I realise that your Celia couldn’t have been my 
Celia, I mean the one who visited me. Both are blonde, 
but mine had dark brown eyes, casting a certain doubt 
on her fairness; your Celia’s eyes, of course, are the 
correct blue. As a matter of fact, it was only when my 
wife reminded me about the brown eyes when I got home 
that I was absolutely certain, so I thought the only 
thing to do was to come round and apologise to Miss 
Martin at the earliest opportunity. May I doso?” 

““ What ? ”’ 

‘“‘ May I apologise to Miss Martin ? ” 


ac No.” 
“ Oh!” said Hugh Drummond. 
* You can’t.” 


“Yes, I heard you the first time.” 

Drummond was mildly irritated, would have been 
really annoyed had he not known that the man was 
playing a part—and, Drummond was prepared to bet, 
thoroughly enjoying the playing of it. All the same 
there was no point in letting him have matters all his 
own way. 

He had looked down and was about to look up again 
when his eye caught a movement of the letter-box flap. 

“You can’t,” said the voice from above, “ for the 
simple reason that my daughter is out—shopping in 
the village.” ; 

“ You've incorrigible, aren't you?” said a whisper 
through the slit in the door. But, although it was only 
a whisper, Drummond recognised the voice... . Hugh 
Drummond looked up at once at the man above. 
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‘“‘T’m prepared to wait,” he said. 

“ Don’t, please . . . tf you really want to help me, stay 
away in daylight... .” 

‘“No use,” said the middle-aged man. ‘‘ Leave your 
apologies to me. I'll tell her. She won’t be back until 
lunch.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, maybe I could call again later... . 

“« Fred’s coming—I must go. To-night, in the copse, 
midnight. Or morse from my window,” 

The flap fell back into place. 

“Now, look here, Captain Drummond,” said the head 
from the window severely, ‘‘ much as I may or may not 
like you, and honoured as I am by the totally unwelcome 
persistence of your attentions to my daughter, I do not 
propose to let you hang about this place all day.” 

““ Now look, my dear fellow 

“ Don’t dear fellow me. I have already told you that 
I will convey your apologies to Celia. That’s that. The 
incident is closed. Good-bye.’ | 

“Slam the window,” suggested Drummond. 

~  Witat ?’” 

“I said ‘slam the window.’ It would finish off the 
little scene perfectly.” 

“ Are you being rude ? ” 

“ By present standards,” laughed Hugh Drummond 
cheerfully, ‘no! But I have no desire to prolong the 
conversation. In fact, Mr. Martin, in view of the churlish 
exhibition which you have given, I haven’t any intention 
of coming near your hospitable abode again. I am taking 
into account, of course, your temperature and your rheu- 
matism, and that’s why I don’t break down the door, and 
bash you in the bean or sock you in the nose—a most 
satisfying way of dealing with ill-tempered boors. I shall 
content myself with looking forward to that pleasure at 
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the very next opportunity ; you have been warned. In 
the meantime, if on the way back to the village I meet 
your charming daughter—who evidently takes after her 
mother—I shall doff and apologise, and say good-bye for 
good ; even a girl as attractive as she is can’t carry a 
father like you. Have I made myself perfectly clear ? ’’ 

Drummond had summoned a ferocious frown to his face 
as he was speaking, but the effect on the man above 
very nearly made him break down and guffaw with 
laughter ; the fellow paled and positively shook. Evi- 
dently the prospect of an angry Drummond seeking 
summary retribution in no way appealed to him; all the 
bravado had disappeared from his attitude. Many a 
braver man than he was had quailed before an angry 
Bulldog Drummond... . 

“‘ So-long,’’ said Drummond, turning on his heel. 

‘“‘ Good-bye,” said the man from the window fervently. 

Hugh Drummond walked back up the main road 
whistling. Rabbits did not wait, but scurried away down 
their burrows. Birds took instant wing as the first note 
reached them. A fox left a chicken and fled. 

As Drummond brought the Bentley to rest outside the 
Bull and Bush in Pleasance he looked at the clock: it 
was twelve-fifteen. 

Phyllis and a young man in a rather conspicuous 
London grey suit came towards him. 

“This,” said Phyllis, “‘is Mr. Jack Fortescue. Mr. 
Fortescue—my husband.” 

‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Brown ?”’ said the young man. 

Hugh Drummond took his hand, noted with approval 
the firm grip. 

“Sorry, Phyllis!’’ he said, “ but this can't go on. 
There are reasons...” 

The youth looked mildly bewildered. 
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“Phyllis? I thought your name was Mary ?”’ 

“ And mine isn’t Brown,” smiled Drummond. “ I am 
Captain Drummond and this is Phyllis. She does happen 
to be my wife.” 

‘‘Drummond?” A startled sudden look came into his 
ees) NOt wats 2" 

Yes,” said Phyllis, with relish. ‘‘ That back number, 
Captain Hugh Drummond. The chap who has reached 
the veteran stage... .” 

For one second the young man just stared at 
Drummond. Then, suddenly, he laughed—a cheerful 
sound. 

‘“My God!” he said. ‘‘ Rumbled! D’you mind if we 
go inside. . . . I need a drink!”’ 
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ME: SMITH was just about to sit down to her 
lunch when William, remembering this time to 
use the word “‘ madam,” informed her that Mister Jem 
had called and craved an immediate interview. 

Mrs. Smith stared hard at William ; and the surly man 
looked away rather quickly. 

“Mister Jem ? ” asked Mrs. Smith, much too sweetly. 

** Er—yes.” 

*“ Now, look here, William,”’ said Mrs. Smith. ‘‘ You 
are here for a particular purpose, because you have a 
particular quality which may be useful to me. You are 
very well paid for it. You are acting as a butler at the 
moment, and as such I insist that you should play the 
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part to the full. But Mister for Jem is over the odds! 
Do you understand ? ” 

“Sorry . . . madam.” 

Mrs. Smith ignored his apology and swept past him 
into the sitting-room. But William had seen the look in 
her eyes and, recalling certain stories he had heard about 
her methods of dealing with those who displeased her, 
made up his mind that little jokes were not worth while, 
particularly as she had spoken truthfully when she had 
said that he was very well paid. 

“Well ?” said Mrs. Smith to Jem. 

“He came, as you said he would—this moming.” 

** And a 

“Nothing more to worry about.” 

Mrs. Smith looked at Jem for quite a time without 
speaking ; it was a habit of hers, which Jem thoroughly 
deplored, whenever she was considering some statement 
which he had made. It caused Jem discomfort ; for he 
was never really at ease with this terrifying woman, and 
when he did not know what was going on in her mind 
his unease became worse. 

“When did he come ? ” 

“Oh, about eleven-thirty.” 

* And what happened ? ” 

Jem gave her a quick description of the scene which 
had occurred at the little white cottage that morning. 

“You didn’t over-act ? ” 

“No,” Jem told her with pride. ‘I was the crotchety 
old fellow to the life!” 

“ And Drummond was satisfied about the girl ? ”’ 

“Completely. Said the one that visited him had 
brown eyes, and he realised his mistake. Then I irritated 
him, and he threatened me with violence.”’ 

Mrs. Smith half-closed her eyes and smiled. 
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“ How typical!’ she breathed. 

‘TI tell you, I was glad that I was in the house, and he 
outside! He left in a huff, vowing he’d never come near 
the place again.” 

“You've done well, Jem!’’ Mrs. Smith told him. “I 
shall not forget it. Tell me, why do you think he thought 
her eyes were brown ? ”’ 

“‘ Apparently his wife had pointed it out.” 

Mrs. Smith laughed. 

“Cunning little Phyllis, always trying to keep her 

Hugh out of trouble. But we're on the same side, for 
once, Phyllis dear. . . .” 
_ She had spoken softly, almost thinking aloud. Jem 
decided that although what she had said was interesting, 
no comment was advisable from him. He had formed a 
healthy respect for the physical powers of this Captain 
Hugh Drummond, but when it came to brain this Mrs. 
Smith had them all cold. And he always felt slightly 
shivery, hard-boiled though he prided himself to be, when 
he heard the tone of voice with which Mrs. Smith always 
referred to the Drummonds. That big bloke must have 
done something particularly nasty to her; and he sup- 
posed that it was only his obvious stupidity that had 
given him the courage . . . bad luck, ina way ! 

‘“ There’s nothing else you want to tell me, Jem ? ” 

“No, that’s the lot.’”’ 

“ The girl ? ”’ 

“ Giving no trouble. And she won’t; she may have 
been a girl of spirit, but it’s all gone now. . . .” 

“ Keep her like that |’ snapped Mrs. Smith. 

‘ Never fear!’’ And then, with a grin: “‘ You bet!” 

Mrs. Smith dismissed him and returned to her lunch. 
She seemed pleased, rather to William’s relief. She was 
quite pleasant to him while he served her; he was glad 
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the ill-timed little jest had been forgotten. Even the 
food, not so warm as it might have been since it had 
been waiting until nearly half-past one, escaped un- 
favourable comment... . 


It was half-past one before the Drummond household 
and their visitor sat down to lunch. They had been 
delayed at the Bull and Bush, partly by the obvious 
necessity for young Jack Fortescue to recover from the 
shock ; slightly because Gladys, taking an extremely 
good view of this young stranger, was full of vivacious 
conversation ; but also because whiskered Bill was 
inevitably there, and Drummond felt constrained to 
stand him the usual pint. So while Phyllis was telling 
off the luckless Fortescue, firmly but kindly, and Gladys 
was butting in at any or no opportunity, Hugh Drummond 
took the seat, some way away from the others, next to 
old Bill. 

It did not take him very long to get a description of 
Mr. Martin from his friend. It might have passed; the 
character, the irritability, were there ; the size, the type 
of man, the rather usual features. But the age would 
not really tally. Hugh Drummond was in no doubt 
about the impersonation, but he wanted a description of 
the real Martin for possible use later. 

They dragged themselves away, to find Algy Long- 
worth and Peter Darrell anxious and waiting to play 
their parts of bad men. But Drummond put a stop 
to that before they had time to get into their stride, 
and it was a disappointed pair—although a relieved 
Fortescue—who sat down to the lunch which Danny 
had prepared. 

Hugh Drummond’s action with regard to Fortescue 
had puzzled them all, including Phyllis. But he would 
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not be drawn until the meal was over and until they 
were all comfortably settled in the living-room. 

‘ Now listen, chaps,” he said quietly. ‘“‘ I’m sorry that 
we couldn’t have our fun with our visitor here——” 

“T’m not, sir. Although I admit I asked for it!” 

Drummond smiled. 

“‘T just couldn’t do it!” he said, “after what I felt 
like myself this morning !”’ 

“What d’you mean, Hugh ?”’ asked Phyllis. 

“Well, that girl, Celia Martin—saving your presence, 
dear—bother her double! She and her father had us 
on properly—they saw the advertisement, and thought 
it would be fun to do to me exactly what we planned to 
do to young Fortescue here! I might have suspected it, 
but I didn’t—just fell for the tale hook, line and sinker ! ”’ 

‘““ What did I say ?”’ said Phyllis, beaming. 

“Are you sure, Hugh?” asked Darrell in a dis- 
appointed voice. 

“No doubt about it !’’ said Drummond with a smile. 
“That girl had me on properly, and the sooner forgotten 
the sooner mended—I must admit it was a bit of a blow 
to my pride !”’ 

“See what you’ve done!” said Longworth, by no 
means pleasantly, to Fortescue. ‘‘ Meddling in other 
people’s adverts !”’ 

“ But,” said Drummond quickly, ‘‘ we’ve got some- 
thing to thank him for all the same. . . .” 

They all looked at him quickly ; there was something 
in his tone of voice which gave promise that the vista of 
adventure had not entirely disappeared. 

“ That advertisement which you put in the paper, 
Fortescue, was seen by somebody else . . .” 

“ As well as all the moneylenders in existence ? ” 

Drummond smiled. 
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“T had much the same experience! Yes, by someone 
who may prove interesting. As I was driving back to 
Pleasance from the Martins this morning a man stopped 
me on the road. I’m afraid I wasn’t in the mood to be 
very polite, until I recognised him as the police inspector 
from Loam. He said he’d heard I was about, and was 
hoping to meet me, specially as he understood I would 
like something to occupy my mind—an obvious reference 
to your advertisement, Fortescue! I’m afraid I was a 
little short with him until I realised he was perfectly 
serious. What he said was this: that there is a farm, 
with several big barns, in the locality which the police 
are certain is a sort of collecting centre for a pretty big 
ring of black marketeers. Everything happens at night, 
apparently, but whenever the police get tipped off that 
the place is worth visiting they find nothing. And when- 
ever they’re told it’s worth watching they see nothmg— 
nothing happens. Well, they’ve got a hot tip that some- 
thing is on to-night, and this Inspector johnny made a 
suggestion: he said it was his view that the people 
responsible knew all the county police by sight, and 
probably kept a pretty good watch on the police anyway 
—that was why they had found nothing on their visits. 
So he suggested, since I wanted an occupation, that I 
should take my chance in watching the place to-night, 
and summon him and his boys if I notice anything 
happening, when it would be too late for the black chaps 
to be able to do anything about it.” 

Hugh Drummond stopped abruptly and looked hope- 
fully at Darrell and Longworth, carefully avoiding 
Phyllis’s eye. 

“ Tt’s not much to offer, of course, in exchange for the 
girl’s story—if only that had been true!” he concluded, 
ff But I rather think we ought to help law and order.” 
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“ There’s just a chance of a rough house,” said Darrell 
musingly. 

“ The police usually are too damned selfish to let us in 
on theirs! ’’ remarked Longworth. ‘“‘ Still, they couldn't 
very well stop us if we were on the spot ? ” 

‘TI take it you’re both in favour ?”’ said Drummond 
quickly. 

‘Oh, anything’s better than a quiet life!’ said Algy 
Longworth laconically. 

“ Yes,’”’ agreed Darrell. 

‘‘ Now, look here, Hugh! ’’ began Phyllis severely, but 
she got no further. 

‘““T started like that, old girl, with the Inspector— 
frankly, I was still too annoyed with the leg-pull per- 
petrated by the Martins! Perhaps I was suspicious, too, 
and didn’t want to lead with my chin into another! 
But the fellow convinced me all right! And—what is 
much more—he pointed out perfectly frankly that here 
was something which we, as good citizens, jolly well 
ought to do to help. He’s just about right, too—there’s 
nothing, really, quite so unsocial and so mean as this 
black market business when all of us are a bit short of 
food !”’ 

“Hear, hear!’’ said Fortescue. ‘‘ Can I come too? ” 

Hugh Drummond smiled to him. 

“I was hoping you'd say that!’’ he told the young 


man. ‘ You'll be very welcome ; then we can work in 
pairs.” 

“What farm is it, Hugh ? ” 

** Connor’s.” 

‘“Connor’s!’’ exclaimed Longworth. ‘‘ Good lord! 


Who would have thought it of that old boy !”’ 


‘IT know. But the most church-going are sometimes 
the worst |” 
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* Well, well, well! ’’ said Darrell. 

“Tut !’’ said Longworth. 

“ All right, boys!’’ said Drummond, getting up and 
stretching himself. ‘‘ We better have some sleep this 
afternoon, because we’re not likely to have any after 
dark. Peter, there’s a spare bed in your room—take our 
new recruit along to that.” 

“ Right-oh ! ”’ 

“ Algy, on your way up you might tell Denny to have 
a high tea ready around six o’clock. A really nice and 
a really high tea!” 

*“ Aye, aye, Captain 

Hugh Drummond himself did not leave the room with 
the others. Neither did Phyllis; when they had gone 
upstairs she shut the door and sauntered over to her 
husband. She pulled him round to face her. 

‘* You’re not a good liar, Hugh,” she told him softly. 
“Oh, yes, I am!” smiled Drummond, equally softly. 
They all believed every word of it !”’ 

*“‘ Not me.” 

“Not you ?”’ 

** No, not me.” 

“Why not ?”’ 

** You can’t fool Phyllis.” 

‘* Well, well . . . perhaps not!” 

Hugh Drummond grinned. He looked so like a mis- 
chievous little boy that she suddenly kissed him; he 
held her close to him. 

‘‘ What a disgraceful thing to say about old Connor !”’ 

“Tt was, wasn’t it!’’ laughed Drummond. “ Never 
mind; if the old boy ever gets to hear about it I shall 
apologise in really extravagant terms.” 

3715 GY 3) aril 
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‘No more lies, now . . . never tome. Was that girl’s 
story true?” 

Hugh Drummond just looked at her and smiled. 

“What do you think ? ”’ he asked suddenly. 

“Well . . . probably.”’ 

“ And I think you’re probably right !”’ 

“When will you know for certain ? ” 

“ With any luck—to-night.”’ 

Theré was a little pause ; then she looked up into his 
face again. 

‘““ What do you think of Jack Fortescue ? ” 

“Purely on face value, all right—in fact, I rather took 
to the boy If he’s genuine, then I have every sympathy 
with him.” 

“Is he genuine ? ” 

“T haven’t the foggiest idea.” 

SG ee as 

“Yes. So a quiet night in the country, watching a 
perfectly innocent farmhouse, won’t do him any harm 
et-ail 1”’ 

“While you. . .?” 

Hugh Drummond laughed. 

“Yes, while I am more seriously occupied, You're a 
little devil, Phyllis !,” 

She smiled enigmatically. 

=watid while I... 2:"* 

“ Sleep tight.” 

“You know I can’t do that, Hugh, when you're...” 

“Now, now! I promise you’ll be in on this as much 
as I can manage—but honest, darling, there’s nothing 
you can do to-night—and it may be important for you 
to be fresh to-morrow when we’re all a bit jaded.” 

“Ts that really a promise ? ”’ 

** Yes, it is. A solemn one.” 
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Phyllis gave a little sigh. 

“All right, Hugh, my dear. Well... I suppose 
you'd better get some sleep.” 

“ That,” said Drummond, “is an extremely sensible 
suggestion. What are you going to do?” 

‘Thanks for the interest!” said Phyllis dryly. “I 
shall do something wildly exciting like arranging the 
flowers.” 

“ Attagirl, as Algy would say!” replied Drummond 
with a grin. 

He blew her a kiss from the door. 
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T was arranged that Hugh Drummond and Longworth 

should set out in the Bentley, and that Peter Darrell 
and Fortescue should take the Ford. Connor’s farm 
lay a few miles to the north of Drummond’s house ; 
on arrival at Snipe Wood the cars would be parked 
under cover, and Drummond would place his watchers. 
They drew for position: Drummond was south, Long- 
worth west, Darrell north and Fortescue east. Watching 
the process of drawing very closely, Phyllis was quite 
unable to tell whether or not her husband had manipu- 
lated the cards. .. . 

They set out together, after indulging in the admirably 
high tea which Denny provided, shortly after seven, the 
Bentley leading the way. As the sounds of the motors 
died away, Denny turned to his mistress. 
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“The Captain suggested he’d be back in about an 
hour, madam.” 

She smiled at him. 

“Yes, Denny.” 

‘“‘ Shall I put out the beer ? ” 

‘“‘T think it would be a wise precaution, Denny. Do 
Mr. Longworth and Mr. Darrell know ? ” 

“Mr. Longworth does, madam. I’m not sure about 
Mr. Darrell.” 

Phyllis had a vision of a cold night for Peter Darrell, 
watching the watcher Fortescue. But although she 
smiled sympathetically she said nothing. Perhaps some- 
thing of her thought also occurred to Denny, for he 
answered her smile as he turned away. 

It was shortly after eight when Phyllis heard the sound 
of the Bentley, and Drummond and Longworth returned. 

“Well?” asked Phyllis. 

“All well!” laughed Drummond. “ Fortescue is in 
position, and Peter—a rather annoyed Peter, I’m afraid ! 
—has his instructions. Where’s Denny ?”’ 

“Sir ?”’ said the invaluable Denny, appearing as if 
by magic. 

“Ah, there you are! Denny, you're in for a pretty 
sleepless night, but one better than Mr. Darrell, because 
you'll be inside the house.” 

“Thank you, sir!” replied the imperturbable Denny, 
as if nothing ever surprised him—which, indeed, very 
little ever did. 

“You've got to recline by the telephone. I don’t 
think it’s likely that Mr. Darrell will want to get hold 
of me, but you never know. He’ll ring here if he does. 
That will mean that you will have to hop on your bicycle 
and make tracks for this little copse I've marked on this 
tough map.” Drummond handed Denny a slip of paper. 
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“T’ve also marked the route you must take—don’t take 
any other if it’s after midnight, because we may be on 
the way home, and we'll take the same road and keep 
a weather eye out for cyclists.” 

By force of habit Denny repeated his instructions back 
to Drummond. 

“ That’s right. Mark you, I think you’ll probably 
sleep like a log all night in your chair—but still, in this 
thing I’m anxious not to be careless.” 

“+ Yes, sir.” 

“ All right, Denny. Good night.” 

“I hope so, sir.”’ 

Denny retired with a grin: the understanding between 
these two men, which had started when Denny was Hugh 
Drummond’s batman in the trenches in France during 
the fourteen-eighteen instalment, was very complete. 

‘‘ When do we shove off, Hugh ? ” 

Drummond smiled at Longworth ; quite obviously his 
long, lanky friend was excited. 

“The flag falls at midnight. We'd better leave here 
just before eleven in order to be quite sure.” 

“Train fever ?”’ suggested Phyllis. 

“ Well, we might have a puncture.” 

“ You could have punctures in all four tyres, starting 
at that time,”’ smiled Phyllis. “ Still, don’t let me deter 

ou.” 
4 “ He won’t!” laughed Longworth. “ Beer, Hugh?” 

“ No, thanks.” 

“What ?”’ 

“No, thanks.” 

“ Aren’t you feeling well ? ’’ inquired his wife. 

“Must keep a very clear head, specially if I’ve got to 
read Morse,” Drummond told her lightly. “‘I’d rather 
keep the refreshment for later.”’ 
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“Read Morse ? ” 

But that was all Hugh Drummond would tell her. 
Algy Longworth had a long and painful struggle with 
himself, and finally settled for half a pint. 

It was just before eleven when Drummond and Long- 
worth set out in the Bentley. On the way Drummond 
put Longworth completely in the picture, describing 
exactly what had happened at the white cottage that 
morning. They parked the car in the same place as 
Drummond had used that morning, and were glad of 
Drummond’s foresight in reconnoitring the ground 
in daylight, for the final part of the journey on foot 
might have given trouble had they not known the 
route. They reached the little copse without incident 
and without seeing anyone. With extreme care Long- 
worth managed to follow Drummond through the copse 
with comparative soundlessness, but he was well aware 
that Drummond had to cut down his normal rate of 
progress in order to enable him to do so. Hugh 
Drummond chose a spot a few yards within the copse, 
but from which a good view of the white cottage could 
be obtained, and they settled down to wait: it was still 
twenty minutes before midnight. 

Algy Longworth, in that silent vigil, found himself 
longing like anything that the girl Celia would prove to 
be in the direst trouble . . . not perhaps awfully jolly 
for her, but it would be magnificently jolly to be in 
action again, at the side of Hugh Drummond! He 
glanced at Drummond and saw him sitting on his haunches 
a foot or two away, apparently engrossed in watching the 
house. Suddenly Longworth heard a whisper from 
Drummond. 

“ Wish a cloud would get in the way of the moon! 
On this sort of night I don’t fancy her chances of getting 
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out of the house; she may shirk it. And frankly 
I’m not awfully keen on reading Morse. How’s your 
Morse ? ” 

“ Rusty,” breathed Longworth. 

“Yes. ’Fraid mine may be, too.” 

They waited in silence after that. No cloud came to 
curtain the rays of the moon ; the scene, and the cottage, 
were painfully clear. Longworth, looking at his watch, 
could just make out that the hands had all but met at 
the top. Just on zero hour; he suddenly realised that 
he felt rather like he used to in the old days, when zero 
hour was imminent. 

A cigarette would have helped, but, of course, was out 
of the question. 

After what seemed to him to have been an age, Long- 
worth again looked at his watch; one minute past the 
hour. What was a minute or two between watches— 
his might be a trifle fast, hers might be a trifle slow. 
Still, he did wish something would happen. 

After another age Longworth again glanced at his 
watch : about five minutes past. Good lord, surely this 
thing wasn’t going to turn out a flop! He looked at 
Drummond, saw that he was still immobile, staring at 
the cottage. His thoughts abruptly flew to Fortescue, 
only a few miles away, staring into the night as they 
were, but at an innocent farm. Great Scot, was this a 
leg-pull, too? Was the girl lying in a warm, comfort- 
able bed, screaming with laughter and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing her little joke; with her father, perhaps, smiling 
broadly and looking out at the copse from behind a 
curtain, a drink by his elbow? He wouldn’t be able 
to see anything, of course, because they were well con- 
cealed—Hugh Drummond had seen to that. But just 
the knowledge that a searcher after adventure—or, as 
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they might call it, a thruster of his nose into other people’s 
business—was spending an uncomfortable vigil in the 
cool night air, would certainly from their point of view be 
a pretty nifty jest. 

Another quick glance told Longworth that it was 
nearly ten minutes past midnight. He looked up at 
Drummond again, and the glint in the eyes and the 
suddenly-set expression made him turn abruptly back 
towards the cottage; but he could see nothing at all 
to warrant the expression which he had noticed on 
Drummond's face. Try as he might, Algy Longworth 
could only see the little white cottage in the pale and 
ghostly light. 

“Look out, Algy . . . something’s happening ! ’”’ 

The words, scarcely audible, confirmed Longworth’s 
impression when he had glanced at his friend, but con- 
siderably shook him. They clearly indicated that some- 
thing was afoot, and something which a sharp eye could 
detect, but Longworth could see absolutely nothing out 
of the ordinary. They indicated something else, too— 
a sort of warning, for Drummond had clearly been 
excited when he had breathed the words, and he had 
urged Longworth to be on his guard. Right, said Algy 
Longworth to himself, I am on my guard, but against 
what ? I am looking out, straining like anything, but 
what am I supposed to be able to see? Frankly, I 
don’t like this one tiny little bit, because I can’t see 
absolutely anything ! 

“It’s coming nearer.” 

Oh, my lord, Algy Longworth told himself, is it ? 
What is? It’s anit, isit? He began to suffer a curious 
tingling feeling of the scalp. I suppose, he said to himself, 
that my hair is standing on end. I wonder if I shall ever 
be able to brush it properly again—probably have to 
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use the most frightful lot of oil! So it’s coming nearer 
—well, if it’s coming nearer, I can’t obviously ask what 
it is, because it may hear, and that might be fatal. I 
do wish that blasted cottage wouldn’t look so darned 
peaceful in the moonlight. I do wish whatever it is 
would show itself, because if I knew what it was I could 
make up my mind what the chances are, and either 
roll up my sleeves or pray. Why on earth can’t I see 
x2 

He heard Hugh Drummond breathe a quiet, sudden 
sigh—was it of relief ? 

“‘ All set, Algy—here she comes ! ” 

All set ? Did that mean that one had to tense the 
old muscles for instant action, or did that mean that 
things were now going comparatively according to plan ? 
And here she comes—literally she, in the person of the 
attractive Celia, or was it just a final warning that the 
impact of attack was to be expected any second now ? 
Algy Longworth made up his mind in that moment that 
quite indisputably he would never be able to brush his 
hair properly again. 

“Hullo!” said Hugh Drummond, just as softly as 
he had spoken before. 

“ Hullo ! ’’ echoed Algy Longworth in a shaky whisper. 

“Not you, you fool!’’ Drummond seemed quite 
annoyed. “ Hullo, Celia.” 

A soft, feminine voice answered him. 

“ Hullo, Hugh Drummond. Where are you?” 

Just a little further in. Go four yards to your left, 
and then come straight on parallel to the edge of the 
copse.”’ 

“ All right.” Mere 

Suddenly Algy Longworth, staring in the direction 
from which the voice had come, saw her. She was still 
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no more than a shadow as she moved, and he realised 
she had dressed herself in those blue slacks and the 
blue sweater which she had been wearing when first 
he had seen her. In addition, she had put on something 
dark over her head, completely concealing her blonde 
hair; and the whole ensemble was obviously one very 
well chosen in which to move unobtrusively among the 
shadows cast by the moon. Still, it rather rankled that 
a slip of a girl could have used those shadows so well, 
that—but for Drummond—he would have been totally 
unaware of her silent approach. 

In another minute she was sitting on the ground beside 
Drummond. Algy Longworth moved up very near in 
order to hear the conversation, spoken in very low 
tones. 

“ Well?” 

“I knew you'd come,” said the girl. “I say, you 
were marvellous with Jem.” 


“ Thank you,” said Drummond. “I presume Jem is 
the chap masquerading as your father ? ”’ 
mae as 


** Who's Fred ? ”’ 


“ Another of the types. A secondary character, but 
pretty muscular.”’ 

“Good. You know, you gave me quite a turn last 
night ! ”’ 

He heard the girl laugh quietly. 

“I’m sorry, Captain Drummond! I could do nothing 
else. You see, they’ve told me that they’ll kill Dad if 
I say a word, and they’ve proved to me they mean what 
they say.” 

Something in the words made Drummond look at her 
searchingly. 

‘“ Have they been rough with you?” 
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~ well .''; . a’ little.” 

“Then . . . why did you let me in? ”’ 

“I was told to. Jem wanted to have that talk with 
you because he wanted to convince you that he really 
was my father. And he thinks that he has succeeded.” 

“Yes. I meant him to.” 

“ And also, Captain Drummond, I thought that perhaps 
I was justified. You see, you’re my only hope now, 
and you have been warned, and... and I did try to 
help you as soon as you had pretty well forced yourself 
into the house.” 

“TI know you did,” smiled Drummond. “ That’s why 
I came back this morning. But look, Celia—time pre- 
sumably presses, and I must know the whole story. 
Go on quickly from where you left off in my house. You 
had just told me about the worst visitor of the lot, a 
large, displeasing johnny with a blue chin. And then 
you went on to say that something was terribly wrong, 
when McIver interrupted the conversation.” 

“Yes. On his last visit, yesterday afternoon just 
before I came round to you, this horror came to see Dad. 
They had a long interview in the living-room while I 
was banished upstairs. I tried to sneak down to do a 
little eavesdropping, but Jem was on guard outside the 
door, and I couldn’t get near the window because Fred 
wag stationed there. But my room is just above the 
living-room, and I could just hear enough to know that 
a row was going on, and... and I’m fairly certain 
that the big man was. . . was rough, as you call it, 
with Dad. Oh, Captain Drummond, I’ve explained to 
you that Dad isn’t well, he isn’t himself . . . and he’s 
in no state to stand up for long to anyone who is rough 


with him!” 
‘‘T know,” said Drummond soothingly. “ Go on.” 
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‘In about an hour I was sent for. As soom as I came 
into the room I knew that Dad was badly upset; he 
was worse than I have ever seen him. But he told 
me that he had to go away at once with this man on 
business, and he went on to tell me that I wasn’t to worry 
and that he’d be back soon. Captain Drummond, I 
knew that he was telling a story he had learnt by heart, 
a story put into his mouth by that dreadful man, and 
I knew something else absolutely for certain—that Dad 
didn’t believe a single word he was saying to me about 
not to worry, and seeing me again soon. He suddenly 
kissed me, and he clung to me in his weakness . . . the 
man had almost to pull him away from me. I am con- 
vinced that Dad was saying good-bye, that he never 
expected to see me again.”’ 

She paused, and a sound very like a sob escaped her. 
Hugh Drummond gave her a few seconds to recover ; 
then he spoke gently. 

‘“‘ What’s the name of the big brute ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Didn't your father call him anything ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Nor Jem, nor Fred ? ” 

“I never heard them call him anything.” 

“Your father went off with him ? ” 

“Yes, in a big black car.” 

“ What sort of car? ”’ 

“I don’t know, I’m afraid . . . but it was a British 
car, not an American.” 

“ And then what happened ? ” 

“Jem took them into the living-room, and he ex- 
plained to me, in his own fashion, that it would be very 
much better for my health, and the only hope for Dad, 
if I said nothing to anybody about anything. He then 
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informed me that I had two guests to look after me— 
himself and Fred.” 

‘ In his own fashion ?” asked Drummond quietly. 

“ Yes.”” Her tone of voice was cold. ‘‘ He can be 
pretty convincing.” 

There was a short pause. 

‘““ What next ?’”’ prompted Drummond. 

“ T escaped from them . . . or thought I had, because, 
of course, they followed me. I rushed to you. They 
tried to prevent me speaking to you, but they didn’t 
succeed. On the other hand, they were ready to take 
their opportunities, because the moment Algy left me 
in the hall—you remember, having pointed out the 
kitchen—they got me before I could even scream. I 
tried to fight, but they hit me . . . and shoved a beastly 
knotted handkerchief into my mouth, so that I couldn’t 
make a sound. Then they brought me back here... 
and don’t ask me what happened after that !”’ 

‘““ You're having a good time, aren’t you? ”’ said Hugh 
Drummond. There was no irony in his voice; she 
looked at him quickly. 

‘““ What do you mean ? ”’ 

“Exactly what I say.” 

“TT... 1 don’t understand.” 

‘Don’t you? I thought I had spoken perfectly 
clearly. I said you’re having a good time, aren’t you ? ” 

She spoke with a touch of spirit. 

‘IT suppose that’s some kind of joke,” she said. “ I’m 
sorry, but just at the moment I can’t think that it’s 
very funny.” 

‘It’s rather silly to remain in this cramped attitude,” 
Drummond told her quietly. ‘‘ Mind if I just stretch 
my legs ? ”’ 

He moved as if to get up. Her hand flew to his arm. 
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“For God’s sake don’t move, Captain Drummond ! 
If Jem’s looking from the house he’ll see you.”’ 

‘““ Does that matter ?’’ asked Drummond ; but he did 
not move. ‘‘ He’s probably laughed quite enough by 
this time, and so have you. I don’t mind my leg being 
pulled, but I don’t like it being pulled right off!” 

There was a long moment of silence. 

“You... you don’t believe me? ” 

“Why should I?” 

She paused again ; then she spoke hopelessly. 


““T don’t know why you should. It’s... it’s a tall 
story .. . but every word of it is true! Oh, Captain 
Drummond, you’re my only hope . . . can’t you believe 
me ?”’ 


Suddenly a thought struck her ; she pulled the jersey 
up her arm, baring the skin. She looked at it, and then 
triumphantly held it out towards him. 

“Would I have done that to myself, just for the sake 
of a joke?” she demanded. 

In the moonlight, the weals and bruises were clearly 
visible. 

Gently, Hugh Drummond took her hand. 

“Sorry, my dear. But... I just had to make cer- 
tain, and that was the only way.” 

A little gasp escaped her. 

“You .. . you do believe me ? ” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Oh, thank God!” 

It was more of a sigh; the exclamation, very low, 
merely accompanied the sigh. 

“Now, tell me,” said Hugh Drummond briskly, 
“where are the pretty pair now?” 

“Fred and Jem ? ” 

Se ¢ ha 
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“They’re sharing Dad’s room—it’s the one on the 
first floor, on the right, looking from here.” 

“Not both asleep, surely ? ” 

“Oh, no. Jem’s asleep, and Fred is supposed to be 
on guard. But he’s been drinking rather a lot to-night.” 

She paused. Drummond smiled. 

“You left it handy ? ” 

“Yes. A bottle of whisky.” 

“Good girl. So he’s asleep downstairs ? ” 

“Not actually asleep—not when I crept out. But 
very heavy ... and there’s practically nothing left 
in the bottle.” 

“ Right,” said Drummond. “ Well, Algy, I suppose 
we'd better take them along with us.” 

“ T suppose so,’”’ agreed Longworth, and then suddenly } 
“What did you say ?”’ 

“ Well, Celia can’t go back there, obviously.”’ 

“‘Hadn’t I better ?”’ asked the girl. “I’m the only 
contact with what’s going on. . .?” 

“No longer,” said Drummond with decision. ‘“ You 
were, until your father was taken away—but now that 
they’ve got him, they’ll just leave you out of it, as long 
as you behave.” 

“J... 1 could stand going back, if that’s in your 
mind.”’ 

They were brave words, spoken with courage, and 
Hugh Drummond recognised them as such. But under- 
lining them, he thought he could detect a hope that he 
would refuse the implied offer. . 

‘No point, Celia. It won’t help now. You and your 
guards are just out of it, until they don’t care if you do 
speak, when they'll just make your guards disappear. 
But if we make you and your guards disappear, that may 
worry them enough to make them come and look for 
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them . . . and that may prove our only means of finding 
out who they are... and getting a clue as to your 
father’s whereabouts.” 

“If they shoot, can I?” asked Algy Longworth 
hopefully. 

“Tf you’re still standing up!” laughed Drummond. 
‘““ We'll take the sodden Fred first, Algy—and we’ll have 
to take him quick, in case Jem wakes up. Then Jem. 
No noise unless unavoidable.’’ He turned back to Celia. 
“Are the doors locked ? ” 

‘‘T left the back door on the latch . . I’ll come and 
show you.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” smiled Drummond. “ You'll 
just wait here. So long—we shan’t be more than a few 
minutes. But if things go wrong, take the Bentley and 
scoot for home. Get hold of Peter Darrell—Denny will 
get him for you. Tell him the facts, and leave the rest 
to him.” 

“All right. Where’s the Bentley ?” 

Drummond told her. 

‘“ Good luck | ”’ she whispered. 

“ Thanks a lot !”’ said Algy Longworth, gratified. 

Then they were gone. Celia Martin, quite alone so 
suddenly, felt an abrupt twinge of fear ; at one moment, 
Drummond and Longworth were comfortingly close to 
her, at the next, they had vanished into the shadows of 
the night. 

Apprehensively, she settled down to wait, as she had 
been told to do . . . not liking it one little bit. 
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MRS. SMITH - IS DISTURBED IN THE NIGHT 


3 eae telephone bell, in the Manor House, rang insist- 
ently. Mrs. Smith, in her great four-poster bed, 
withdrew one slender and silken-clad arm from the 
bedclothes, found the light and turned it on; and then 
her hand found the instrument. 

RO pie 2 

“Hullo,” said a voice which she knew well. “Sorry 
to disturb you at this hour. But you said to ring you 
up at any time... .” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Smith, now fully awake. “I know 
I did. Provided, of course, that you had anything 
sufficiently interesting to tell me.”’ 

“I think this is. I’m practically a member of the 
gang.” 

“ Hts gang ?”’ 

cae tae 

‘“Well done! Where are you know?” 

“T’m at a call-box in a Godforsaken village. I 
should be about a mile from here, watching a 
farm.”’ 

Mrs. Smith smiled. 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Apparently he went this morning to . . . you know 
WheTe:.. 5..." 

oh Pe 

‘And was finally satisfied that his leg had been 
1 rh 

‘Yes, I knew that... .’ 

“ But on his way back to Pleasance, he met some 
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policeman fellow who enlisted his aid against some poor 
little black market boys. .. .” 

Mrs. Smith began to laugh, very softly. 

““- . So out we all have to come to-night to watch 
the farm where it’s all supposed to go on. mn 

Mrs. Smith was shaking with laughter. 

“You, of all people! ’’ she murmured. 

“Don’t be rude. I’m spending the most uncomfort- 
able night!” 

“Oh, dear. . . .!”’ gurgled Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes, it is oh, dear! Personally, I’m putting it 
much stronger than that!” 

“Never mind,” purred Mrs. Smith. ‘ You'll survive.” 

“Not if this experience is repeated too often. I 
would like to point out that it’s extremely cold . . not 
to mention the damp.” 

“TI told you you'd like them!” said Mrs. Smith. 

“You’re quite right. I’ve never liked three such 
brainless lunatics as much before! Twist that how you 
like it.” 

“ Splendid ! ’”’ 

‘“ Well, I suppose I just stay tight, and report ? ”’ 

Mrs. Smith was business-like again at once. 

“Yes,” she said curtly, ‘‘ but as long as our friend is 
perfectly happy to chase poor little black market boys, 
that suits me down to the ground. And—if it isn’t too 
much against your principles—you are quite free, as far 
as | am concerned, to help him as much as you can. 
Perhaps you should do so—a little credit with the police 
might be useful to you some day.” 

“ You’re making me shiver ! ”’ 

She laughed, a short, dry sound. 


‘Well . . . one never knows. Anything else to tell 
me ? ”’ 
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“IT could give you a graphic description of a wind- 
swept but still wet corner of a ploughed field. . . .” 

“Is that where they’ve put you ? ”’ 

“Yes. That’s my look-out post.” 

“Poor dear! Well, enjoy it . . . good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

Mrs. Smith put out the light, and snuggled down among 
the bedclothes again. She was still smiling ; evidently 
the idea of her caller spending such an uncomfortable 
night, struck her as very funny indeed. When she closed 
her eyes, the smile was still on her lips . . . and her face, 
pale in the moonlight coming through the open window, 
looked in some odd way both sinister and lovely. 

The man who had called her left the telephone-box, 
and turned up the collar of his jacket. It really was 
infernally cold and uncomfortable—stull, he reflected, he 
was being extremely well paid for it. 

He moved away at a brisk pace, away from the 
straggling village towards the open country. 

Another man, using the shadows skilfully, followed him 
unobserved. 
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ee opened his eyes with a start. He looked at the 
clock on the mantelpiece hurriedly ; not so bad, it 
was only a quarter to one, and he remembered that the 
last time he had looked had been at half-past twelve. So 
he couldn’t have dozed off for more than fifteen minutes 
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at the outside ; no harm could come of that! He looked 
at the bottle on the table ; there was still a nice drink 
left in it, and he might as well have it now, because at 


one o’clock Jem took over ... and the bottle would 
have to be out of the way by then. No good hiding the 
bottle with anything in it... pure waste. What a 


fool Jem was, Fred told himself, not to approve of drink- 
ing! Well, perhaps not steady drinking mind, but an 
occasional tot now and then did nothing but good to a 
man, even if it sometimes had to be paid for by an 
occasional head in the morning. But Jem was rather 
a nuisance, trying to force his opinions down the throats of 
others . . . down the throats, that was good! Up she 
BOSS S Guida 

Down he went. Fred never had the slightest idea what 
hit him. But just as he was raising the bottle to his lips, 
a huge form rose from behind him, and an iron-like and 
horribly accurate fist struck him, on his raised chin. It 
was a knockout of which a professional heavyweight 
would have been proud. 

Hugh Drummond bent over his victim, and quickly 
inserted his handkerchief into the man’s mouth, tying it 
in position with his old school tie. He then took Fred’s 
rather flamboyant tie from his collar, and firmly bound 
his hands together; Algy Longworth was already at 
work on Fred’s ankles, and secured them together using 
the heavy leather laces from the man’s boots. The whole 
process took only about a minute. 

Longworth stood up, and grinned at Drummond. 

‘‘ Just leave him there,” breathed Drummond. ‘‘ Now 
for Jem, unless he’s asleep, he may give more trouble.”’ 

But Jem was fast asleep, lying on his back with his 
mouth open, and snoring very efficiently indeed. 

“ Take his feet, Algy . . . I’ll look after the top half.” 
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“ What with?” asked Longworth in a whisper. “I 
mean, what shall I tie up his feet with ? ”’ 

Hugh Drummond looked around the room. 

““ His braces will do for his arms,” he said. ‘‘ Looks 
like you'll have to use that creation you wear round your 
neck.” 

“Oh, Hugh! My first eleven colours ? ” 

“Why not? I’ve used mine!” grinned Drummond. 

The sleeper stirred restlessly, and snorted. 

“ He’ll wake himself up in a minute!’’ commented 
Longworth. ‘“‘ Can’t think how he gets a wink of sleep, 
making that noise! ”’ 

“ Ready ?’”’ asked Drummond. 

Reluctantly, Algy Longworth took off his tie, and held 
it in his left hand. 

cate SOG. sees? 

“ Right,’”’ said Drummond, and leapt. 

The struggle was short, but sharp. Jem was a very 
powerful man, and he evidently kept himself in first-class 
condition, for his reaction to the abrupt attack was 
violent, and might have been effective, had he not found 
himself in the grip of so huge and tough an adversary as 
Hugh Drummond. Algy Longworth had an extremely 
awkward, and exciting, time with his legs, before he 
finally managed to collect them and secure them together. 
In spite of his protests, Longworth’s silk handkerchief 
was requisitioned to act as a gag, but not before Jem had 
given vent to some extremely pointed comments in par- 
ticularly picturesque language. Drummond stood away 
from the bed, and surveyed his handiwork. 

‘You'll do!”’ he said. 

Jem -could only gurgle, but he did that with energy. 

Hugh Drummond picked him up, as if the man was 
as light as a feather, and carried him down the stairs. 
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He dumped the luckless Jem next to the still unconscious 
form of his pal Fred, and quickly looked over their bonds 
again, adjusting where he considered necessary. Then 
he stood up, and turned to Longworth. 

‘“‘ Go and find Celia, Algy, and then take her with you 
to fetch the car. Bring it along as soon as you can, but 
if I’m not out by the time you arrive, leave the girl in 
the car, and come in by yourself. I want to have a quick 
look round on me own.” 

“ Aye, aye, Captain.” 

Longworth disappeared through the back door, and 
Hugh Drummond turned his attention to the house. He 
had very little hope that he would find anything which 
might shed a light on the mysterious activities of Celia 
Martin’s father, for had there been anything to find, the 
big blue-chinned fellow—evidently the boss of Jem and 
Fred—would have found it before him, of that he had 
little doubt. Still, it was just possible that old blue 
chin hadn’t got quite such sharp eyes as he had, and 
in any case it would be unwise to leave any stone 
unturned. 

First of all, Drummond made a quick tour of the house, 
paying particular attention to the grates, in case Martin 
might have tried to destroy anything by fire. Then, 
drawing blank, he concentrated on Martin’s bedroom, 
tapping the walls for any sign of a secret hiding-place 
and feeling rather foolishly melodramatic as he did so, 
even though he was entirely by himself. But no sign 
could he hear. He looked through the wardrobe, and 
the chest of drawers, minutely, but this examination 
proved fruitless as well. Of course, it was very un- 
likely that a man engaged on really secret work would 
leave any clue to his occupation lying about, but 
Hugh Drummond had seen enough indifferent security 
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throughout the war to prevent him entirely giving 
up hope. However, the search of the bedroom yielded 
nothing. 

He went down to the living room, and moved his two 
prisoners into the hall. Fred had now recovered his 
senses, and was gurgling almost more musically than 
Jem. Hugh Drummond just laughed. 

He subjected the living room to an even closer scrutiny 
than the bedroom. There was a desk which had evidently 
been used exclusively by Martin, and not by his daughter. 
He took out every drawer, and did a little measuring up 
with a piece of string . . . but no secret space was dis- 
closed, in fact the possibility of one was negatived. 
There were few papers in the drawers, and no letters— 
only a handful of receipts, and one or two unpaid bills. 
All concerned groceries, or household goods. 

The walls gave no clue. Disappointed, in spite of the 
fact that really he had expected to find nothing, Hugh 
Drummond returned to the hall just as Algy Longworth 
knocked on the front door. 

Each carrying one of the startled men they had pinioned, 
Drummond and Longworth returned to the car. Long- 
worth got into the back seat, and Drummond placed the 
prisoners one on each side of him. 

“Don’t lose them, Algy—they may be valuable.” 

“T’ll try to prevent them dropping out, but don’t 
corner too fast, Hugh!’”’ Longworth turned fiercely to 
his captives. ‘‘ And no nonsense from either of you, or 
I’ll give you a push!” 

“Come on, Celia,’”’ smiled Drummond, “ in front with 
me.” 

Half an hour later, Drummond and Longworth were 
imbibing hot coffee from a thermos in Drummond’s 
house. Celia had been taken upstairs by Phyllis, the 
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latter in a pleasantly motherly mood, which was a relief 
to Drummond; and Fred and Jem were incarcerated 
in the cellar, under the cold eye of the invaluable 
Denny. 

‘« Jolly good evening, so far!” said Longworth, with 
satisfaction. 

“ You realise, Algy, that you’ve committed all sorts 
of torts and felonies ? ”’ 

“What d’you mean ? ”’ 

“Well, breaking into premises for one thing, assault 
and battery for another, and forcible abduction for a good 
third.” 

Algy Longworth considered the point. 

“Can you tort and felony a couple of dastardly 
crooks ? ”’ 

“You can, if you’re not a policeman. It’s even 
possible to, as a policeman.” 

Pam ew 

Hugh Drummond laughed gaily. 

“ Feeling nervous ?”’ he asked. 

“No symptoms yet!” smiled Longworth. 

‘ All the same, Algy,’”’ Drummond told him seriously, 
‘We're taking a few chances, because we are playing 
fast and loose with the law. I mean, I have a feeling 
that old man McIver would be genuinely put out, if he 
knew what we’d done to-night ! ”’ 

‘ You bet he would !’’ Longworth laughed at a mental 
picture of an irate Inspector McIver. “Still, he always 
was of a timid disposition, and very jealous of any 
competition—I think he’d like adventure to be nation- 
alised.”’ 

“No doubt,” smiled Drummond, “ but the point is, 
how can we justify ourselves not telling him ? ” 

Algy Longworth sat bolt upright. 
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“ Telling him? Ye Gods, what? That we’ve broken 
into a white cottage, assaulted and batteried, and 
forcibly abducted ? ” 

“Watered down a bit, and with a brief character 
sketch of the two prisoners, yes.” 

“Give me a week’s notice, when you’re going to do 
that,’’ said Longworth promptly. ‘I want to be far, 
far away.” 

Hugh Drummond remained silent, suddenly lost in 
thought. Longworth finished his coffee, and took the 
thermos out to refill it ; it occurred to him that Peter 
Darrell, when they rejoined him, might welcome a warm- 
ing drink. 

When Longworth returned to the room, Drummond 
looked up at him, and smiled. 

“ Time we were off again, Algy, I suppose ! ”’ 

“Yes. It’s not a very inviting prospect. Have we 
got to spend the rest of the night looking at old Conner’s 


place ?”’ 
“Not quite. I’ll call the thing off at dawn.” 
PE EMIGGS. 67i2v0 7 
Drummond looked quickly at his friend. 
iio ST sate 


‘““ Why did we bring those two thugs here? Why not 
simply have removed the girl?” 

“ Because, Algy, it’s all a question of time.” 

aps 

“ This way, things may happen much sooner . . . and 
we're up against time.” 

“Oh. I don’t know whether I’m being particularly 
dense.”’ 

“No, you’re not,” Hugh Drummond rose to his feet, 
“ but don’t ask me to go into it now—it’s a long story, 
and when I’ve got all the facts, I’ll tell you all together. 
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In the meantime, no word to Fortescue or to Peter about 
what’s happened, understand ? ”’ 

‘““ Not even to Peter ? ”’ 

‘No. And not a whisper about our guests either.” 

‘“Good gracious me! I shall have to padlock my 
tongue.” 

“You'd better. ‘ Start up the car, will you, old fellow— 
I’m just going to issue the same warning to Phyllis and 
Denny, and see that Celia keeps out of the way.” 

In a few minutes, Drummond got into the seat beside 
Longworth, and it was not long after that, before Peter 
Darrell was gratefully enjoying the contents of the 
thermos. 

“Well ?” asked Drummond, very softly. 

“Went off his beat just after midnight. Found his 
way down to the village, and found the public telephone 
box . . . I think he must have noticed it when we drove 
through on the way here.” 

Longworth whistled. 

“ Deserted his post, eh ? ”’ 

“Flat. Telephoned for some time; one call, but I 
couldn't hear any of it. Then he came back to his post, 
and he’s still there now.” 

“ Not a satisfactory recruit,’ pronounced Longworth, 
very much as if it came as no surprise to him, anyway . . . 

‘ All the same, chaps, no word of this to him,” said 
Hugh Drummond quietly. ‘I haven’t quite made up 
my mind if Master Fortescue does fit in, and if he does, 
exactly how .. .” 

“ But,” protested Darrell, “ you can’t seriously be 
thinking of using a fellow who won’t obey even simple 
instructions ? ”’ 

‘He was told,” said Longworth severely, ‘“‘ to stay 
put. He didn’t stay put, but moved off on what was 
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probably a lighthearted female telephone call as soon as 
your back was turned.” 

“That sort of chap is no johnny for our team!” 
summarised Peter Darrell, with finality. 

“T never said ‘ for our team,’ ”’ smiled Drummond, 
“which doesn’t mean to say that he may not still be 
very useful. So no change in our attitude towards 
a a i 

“No, I don’t see,” said Longworth promptly. ‘“‘ But 
what you say goes.” 

“ Ditto,” said Peter Darrell. 

Hugh Drummond relapsed into deep thought; and 
Longworth and Darrell, after one glance at him, knew 
that any interruption would not be welcomed. Longworth 
produced a pair of dice from his pocket, and Darrell 
cleared and smoothed a small patch of ground. For the 
next two or three hours they played steadily; until, when 
dawn began to break, Drummond came over to them. 

“ How d’you stand ?” 

“ Algy owes me four thousand, three hundred and 
seventy-two pounds, one and eleven three,”’ said Darrell. 

““ Here’s a stinker in full payment,” said Longworth, 
proffering his cigarette case. 

‘‘ Thanks,” said Darrell, taking two. 

“Collect young Fortescue, Algy, and bring him to 
the car.” 

‘“‘ Aye, thank goodness, aye, Captain,” replied Long- 
worth with relief, and set off into the dim light of the dawn. 

They met at the car. As they drove home, Drummond 
chatted amiably. 

‘“A wasted night, I’m afraid. Didn’t see anything, 
did you ?’ 

“Nothing at all!’ agreed Fortescue. 

“ Ah, well . . . we’ve done our best to help the law. 
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But those fellows must be pretty sharp to have spotted 
us—unless, of course, they’re just having a game with 
the police, and tipping them off when they’ve arranged 
to do nothing.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Fortescue. ‘‘ I suppose that’s possible.” 

They drove up to the house; it was getting almost 
light. Denny provided a hot breakfast, and then Hugh 
Drummond sent them all off to bed. 

‘“ T’ll have you called about eleven, and we’ll talk things 
over, with the beer, around twelve—does that suit ? ”’ 

They all agreed. 

Hugh Drummond, although he went upstairs with 
them, did not stay in his room. He gave them just long 
enough to tumble into bed, and fall asleep—a process 
which, he judged, should be a fairly rapid one after their 
long vigil. Then he went downstairs again, very quietly, 
looked up a number in a little black book which he kept 
in his desk, and went to the telephone. 

The results of his several calls seemed to reflect a 
certain credit to one Jack Fortescue. Then why had he 
deserted his post, and been seen to enter that telephone 
booth ? 


Hugh Drummond put in one final toll call... . 
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1 was a lovely morning, and Mrs. Smith was in the 
garden, admiring the promise of spring provided by 
the snowdrops and the early violets. She was feeling 
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particularly well, in spite of the telephone call which had 
disturbed her night ; for the news it had conveyed was 
cheering, and pleased her more every time she thought 
of it. She was quite sorry when the sound of a big car 
came to her ears, and she saw it entering the drive; 
reluctantly she left the garden and returned to the house. 
Still, she comforted herself, although it was a shame to 
leave the sunshine—so rare in this cursed English 
climate—still it would be fun to make her report to her 
distinguished visitors. 

She received them—two men—in the drawing-room. 
She made them welcome, and William played his part 
well when he brought the morning coffee. She herself 
served them, and added to each cup a very little drop 
of brandy. 

“ Café fine!”’ said one of the men. “‘ That’s certainly 
a treat !’’ 

She smiled. They would be even more pleased when 
she got down to business. 

“How are things going?” asked the bigger of the 
two men. 

‘‘ Excellently !’’ Mrs. Smith seemed to relish the 
word, to roll it round her tongue. 

‘‘ T’m glad to hear that.”’ 

It was the other man who had spoken, and he sounded 
relieved. Mrs. Smith gave him rather a scornful glance : 
he had always shown himself rather nervous of the whole 
venture, but, after all, he held most of the purse-strings. 
Still, Mrs. Smith now directed herself principally to the 
other visitor, a man with shrewd grey-green eyes, which 
perhaps contained a cold light of cruel cunning . . . the 
only hint that this well-dressed individual might not be 
a pillar of strength to the City of London... . 

= 90 far, everything has gone completely, according to 
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plan. Martin, has of course, not yet given us what we 
want, but that was not to be expected so soon. He has, 
however, yielded to pressure, and is safely staying with 

. our friend. That, if you remember, was the agreed 
first step.”’ 

‘‘ And his daughter ? ’’ asked the small man quickly. 

“She is behaving herself admirably.”’ 

“No silly questions ? ’’ enquired the big man casually. 
“No stupid suspicions ? ”’ 

‘““ There was one slight accident . . .”’ said Mrs. Smith 
equally casually ; she was careful to give the impression 
of minimising the incident, because she knew that the 
fact that it had occurred reflected just a little on her 
organisation. ‘‘ When Martin said good-bye to her, 
I’m afraid he became just a little emotional—not a thing 
which could be prevented. That evening, the girl 
escaped from . .. from her escorts, and drove wildly 
eee 
_ “ Not the police ? ’’ asked the small man apprehensively. 

She ignored him. 

“To the house of Captain Drummond.” 

‘““ She'd seen the advertisement ?” asked the big man 
curtly. 

“I’m afraid she must have done.” 

“I told you that was dangerous !’’ he snapped. 

“ As a matter of fact,’’ Mrs. Smith told him pleasantly, 
“* it’s worked out extremely well . . .” 

“I suppose it’s better than the police,” interjected 
the small man. 

“I’m not sure!” replied the big man. 

“Suppose you quit making remarks, and let Mrs. 
Smith tell us the tale ? ”’ 

There was an undercurrent in the small man’s voice, 
which made the suggestion into an order. The big man 
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subsided ; but Mrs. Smith gave him a cigar, rather in 
the manner of someone giving a child a toy to keep it 
quiet. : 

“She reached Drummond,” continued Mrs. Smith, 
“but had no time to tell him anything of importance, 
although—as was natural in the case of such an absurdly 
curious man—she did whet his appetite formore. Luckily 
she was whisked away before she could do any real harm, 
and . . . she was suitably punished for her indiscretion. 
I am confident that we may take it that she had learnt 
her lesson—for she has proved it since .. .” 

“How ?”’ asked the big man flatly. 

“Drummond, having been robbed of his charming 
visitor, reacted according to pattern, and immediately 
returned the call. Martin had, of course, gone by then 
and Drummond having never seen Martin—I had made 
certain of that—found a Mr. Martin in the house with 
the girl. She denied all knowledge of him, and the 
irritable Mr. Martin was accepted by Drummond as 
genuine. But Hugh Drummond always checks on 
everything, and we were ready. The following morn- 
ing, yesterday, he called again, and had quite a little 
scene with our Mr. Martin. Drummond left, . con- 
vinced that he had made a mistake in identity, and 
convinced also that he had no time at all for the Martin 
family.”’ 

She laughed softly ; it evidently gave her pleasure to 
think that the redoubtable Bulldog Drummond had 
been so easily outwitted.... 

“You're quite sure of that ? ”’ asked the big man. 

“Tt has been confirmed from another source,” Mrs. 
Smith told him patiently. “‘ A moment ago you appeared 
to criticise my action in putting that advertisement 
into The Times...” 
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“I said it was dangerous!” the big man corrected 
her. 

Mrs. Smith shrugged her shoulders slightly ; the action 
clearly intimated that she considered such a remark as 
criticism. But she gave no other sign that she was not 
pleased. In fact, she was very pleased; the interview 
was going admirably, and it was really a very pleasant 
sensation to tell this story which held nothing but a 
tale of success. 

“Yet it has already paid a handsome dividend. If 
you remember, my action in advertising in identical 
terms to Drummond’s own advertisement, on the occasion 
when he and I first met, was motivated by a desire to 
keep an eye on him, and be sure that he was innocently 
otherwise employed while we were busy; alternatively 
I should have plenty of warning if he showed any sign of 
coming in against us, and perhaps be able to keep an 
undiscovered eye on him, in the event of his becoming 
active against us. I found a young man—an excellent 
young man, as he is proving himself to be—to play the 
part of a sort of Bulldog Drummond junior. What more 
natural than that after this war, another ex-officer should 
feel just as Drummond himself felt after the last war 

. and the sight of a repetition of his own advertise- 
ment would, I felt sure, excite the curiosity of Drummond 
himself . . . even if the fact that it had appeared in 
the paper had to be brought to his notice. 

“As it happened, and as I had hoped, this was quite 
unnecessary. The normal jealousy of Mrs. Drummond, 
for anything that is Drummond’s, worked like a charm. 
She pushed Drummond into taking up the matter, and 
our young man informs me that he is now practically 
a member of Drummond’s little gang. He also confirms 
that Drummond has lost interest in the Martins— 
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thinking that at worst the whole episode was some sort 
of practical joke, with himself the victim. And he is 
now, of course, in the position of keeping an eye on 
Drummond for us from the inside, and giving us plenty 
of warning and information should any further accident 
occur.” 

“ Good enough !”’ said the big man. 

“ It was a brain-wave, that advertising idea of yours | ”’ 
said the small man enthusiastically. “‘I always say 
that one can’t take too many precautions in... er 

. . in anything!” 

“ Quite,”” said the big man, shortly. Then he looked 
at Mrs. Smith, and there was a half-smile on his lips as 
he spoke. 

“You're very afraid of this man Drummond, aren’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Smith hesitated for a moment, before replying. 

““Scarcely afraid,” she said, “ but I respect him as 
an opponent, because of his luck. He has, of course, 
great courage, great physical powers, certain discon- 
certing aptitudes, to give the devil his due. But if it 
had not been for his luck, his childish brain would have 
got him nowhere... .” 

“Why did you stipulate, when we first met, that some 
scheme must be devised to keep him under observation ? ” 

Mrs. Smith flushed. She spoke suddenly, with a low 
intensity which was almost frightening. 

“ Because Hugh Drummond always gets in my way ! 
Because, had it not been for Drummond, my Carl 
would have been alive to-day ... I hate Captain Hugh 
Drummond !”’ 

> Carl?” 

Mrs. Smith looked up quickly. 

“ Forget it!’ she said evenly. ‘Shall we say this? 
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Because, if you will have it, Hugh Drummond is the only 
man who might ruin your—our—plans.”’ 

The big man was still looking at her closely, but Mrs. 
Smith met his searching gaze without flinching. 

“Mrs. Smith,” he said quietly. ‘‘ I have never actually 
said this before, but I think you have sensed what is in 
my mind. At any rate, it has got to be said sometime, 
so why not now?” 

“Why not, indeed . . .?” she said quietly, holding 
his eyes. 

‘“‘ There is too much at stake for any personal feelings 
to be allowed to interfere with the main object. That 
must be, that must remain, paramount.” 

“Have no fear!” 

“Tf this man Drummond,” persisted the big man, 
“does happen to intervene, there must be no question 
of a personal vendetta between you and him. The main 
object will remain the same, and the question of the 
destruction of Drummond is purely a sideline. You are 
being handsomely rewarded to—to achieve something 
for us, not to kill Captain Hugh Drummond. Is that 
agreed ? ”’ 

She smiled. 

“It is agreed. Drummond can come later .. . 

He laughed shortly. 

“What you do to Captain Drummond, after you have 
completed your bargain with us, is immaterial to me! 
Now—when may we expect Martin to give way ? ” 

“He is being more stubborn than is good for him.” 

“Yes, I know.”” The big man spoke impatiently. 
“ But, Mrs. Smith, you said that last week, and may I 
remind you that we are paying by results.” 

‘“ But you are in no violent hurry ?”’ 

“Well. . .”’ began the big man. 
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““That’s where you make a mistake!” broke in the 
small man, excitedly. ‘‘ We are in a hurry! Frankly, 
Mrs. Smith, I don’t care for this sort of thing, and 
I want it over and done with just as soon as it is 
possible.”’ 

“So do I,” said the big man quietly. ‘‘ I also want it 
over and done with just as soon as possible. No need to 
remind you of the stakes we are playing for . . .” 

“None,” said Mrs. Smith, with a smile. She under- 
stood this big man ; she knew his reputation. 

“While I agree,” he continued suavely, “ that the 
result will be the same in a few weeks’ time to now, still 
it would be nice to have everything all safely pigeon- 
holed as soon as it can be done, just in case it might 
prove useful.”’ 

““ Yes,”’ said Mrs. Smith softly, “ but to hurry things 
—might prove more expensive—after all, the process 
requires certain attributes which are not easy to find, 
and which men don’t sell cheaply. .. .” 

Something in her voice made the little man shudder. 

‘‘T’ll pay!” he said quickly. ‘‘ You can have another 
fifty thousand, if you get the thing finished in a week 
from now...” 

Mrs. Smith looked enquiringly from the little man to 
her other visitor, but she did not say a word. The big 
man laughed. 

“ You're a cool card! But I agree with my friend, 
although for quite a different reason.’ 

A ghost of a smile flickered round her scarlet lips. 

‘‘ Well,” said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘ at that price it might be 
managed. I’ll certainly do my best.” 

She rose. Evidently, from her point of view, the 
interview was over. Her visitors stood up as well. The 
little man was the first to take his leave. 
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“ You will do all that you can to hurry things up, 
won't you? ”’ 

She smiled to him. 

“T will do all I can.” 

‘‘ Which, I should think, was plenty!” laughed the 
big man: his small companion shuddered again. 

At the door, the big man turned back to her. 

“Far be it from me to tell you how to do your job.” 
he began. 

““T welcome suggestions,”’ she told him gravely. 

“But possibly the girl might be persuaded to bring 
pressure on her father ? ”’ 

‘““She might,’’ replied Mrs. Smith non-committally, 
but with a sudden twinkle in her eye. 

As soon as they were gone, she laughed—but it was a 
hollow, mirthless sound. 

“The idea!” she told herself scornfully, “‘ of trying 
to teach me anything... .!”’ 

She watched, from the window, as William tucked 
them into their car. She watched the car as it travelled 
slowly down the drive, and disappeared into the main 
road... 

Then she turned back into the room, an expression on 
her face which would have startled her nervous little 
visitor out of his wits. Her features seemed to have lost 
all their beauty, her grey-white hair all its suggestion of 
quiet respectability. Mrs. Smith, in that moment, was 
all vindictive fury. 

“ J’ll keep you out till it suits me, my Hugh .. . and 
then I’ll bring you in just in time for the kill.” 

It is doubtful whether or not she knew that she had 
spoken aloud, and the mood passed as quickly as it had 
come. She sat down for a moment at her desk, and 
unconsciously her left hand slipped to her knee, and beat 
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a tattoo on it. Then she appeared to make up her mind. 
She rose abruply, left the room, and made her way up the 
stairs towards the top floor of the large house. 
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UGH DRUMMOND himself called his friends 
at around eleven, and to his surprise found 

young Jack Fortescue already awake and half-dressed. 
Drummond confirmed the arrangement for a conference 
at mid-day, and returned to his study. Very shortly 
after reaching it, there was a knock on the door. 

~Come m. . ...” 

Fortescue entered the room. 

““ Busy ?”’ he asked. 

‘Not at all. Come right in.” 

Fortescue sat down in one of the big armchairs. Watch- 
ing him closely, Drummond realised that he was ill-at-ease. 

“ Anything on your mind?” he asked, not unkindly. 

‘* Well, yes, there is .. .” 

“ Spit it out, then! ’’ smiled Drummond invitingly. 

“ Are you... are you annoyed with me for . . . for 
copying your method ? ” 

The young man looked up anxiously as he asked the 
question. Hugh Drummond laughed infectiously. 

‘‘ Good lord, no!”’ 

‘“‘ Quite sure ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Of course !”’ 

“I don’t think Mrs. Drummond really approves of 
Mey... 
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‘I’m quite sure she doesn’t!” Drummond told him 
gaily, ‘‘ but don’t let that get under your skin! Phyllis, 
bless her heart, won’t stomach any criticism of me— 
wonderful what ideas women get about their husbands ! 
But it’ll wear off, don’t you worry !”’ 

‘“You see,” said Jack Fortescue quietly, “I found 
myself feeling just exactly like you must have felt after 
the last show, and I knew what you’d done, and you 
got a lot of fun out of it—so I thought perhaps I might 
POs 7. 

‘“ Jolly good idea! Hope it brings you luck.” 

‘‘T was wondering,’ said Jack Fortescue quickly, 
“if it couldn’t be arranged that it should bring us luck ? 
I mean, I know you’ve got Algy Longworth and Peter 
Darrell around the place, but—well, would there be any 
chance of you accepting an apprentice ? ”’ 

‘““ What for ?”’ asked Drummond bluntly. 

The disconcertingly direct reply rather took the young 
man by surprise, and he paused for a few moments 
before continuing. During this pause, Hugh Drummond 
watched him very closely, although he gave no indication 
that he was thus occupied ; to all outward appearances, 
Drummond was fully concentrated on selecting a cigarette 
from the box on the mantelpiece, and lighting it. 

;' May I be quite frank ? ” asked Fortescue suddenly. 

“T always am,’’ Drummond told him. 

“T see it this way. I’ve noticed quite enough since 
I’ve been down here to make me realise I was a damn 
foo] to use the words I did about you—and particularly 
to chose your wife to say those words to!”’ He’smiled 
and went on quickly: “I also realise I’ve got a lot to 
learn about the game % 

“ Such as not leaving your post without leave.” 

“Eh ?”’ said Fortescue, startled. 
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“You heard.”’ 

Hugh Drummond looked at him closely without speak- 
ing ; then he sat down abruptly in the chair opposite to 
Fortescue. 

“Last night,” he told him severely, “‘ you were on 
trial; what for I don’t quite know; just in case you 
might be useful. You were given orders which Algy or 
Peter would have obeyed without question—but you 
didn’t. In the middle of the night yo e 

“Yes,”’ agreed Fortescue quietly. ‘‘ I went down to 
the telephone box in the village, and put through a 
call. 1 was away about half an hour, possibly forty 
minutes. I’m sorry—I’ve been meaning to tell you 
about that.” 

“Oh, you have, have you ? ” 

It was Hugh Drummond’s turn to be a little surprised ; 
he had expected the young man to be taken aback when 
he made the disclosure that he knew of the youth’s 
neglect of duty ; he had not expected such a frank and 
open admission. s 

“Why ?” suddenly asked Drummond. 

“Well, in case you found out, when you wouldn’t 
think very much of me. But I appear to be too late.” 

There was real disappointment in the young man’s 
voice, and in his whole attitude. The soft heart of Hugh 
Drummond got the better of him. 

“ Hold hard, Jack. I’m not promising anything, but 
anybody can make a mistake—once.”’ 

Fortescue looked up with sudden hope in his eyes. 

“ You don’t hold it too much against me ? ” 

“Why did you do it ?”’ asked Drummond. 

‘It suddenly occurred to me that I had told nobody 
my whereabouts, and that in fact I had told my aunt, 
with whom I live, that I’d be back last night. She’s an 
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understanding old soul, and she’s very fond of me, but 
not to be in for breakfast in the morning, without any 
explanation, would have seemed to her to be inexcusable 
bad manners. So I simply had to ring her up and spin 
some yarn about my car breaking down miles away in 
the country to cover myself. . . . I’m sorry, but I don’t 
see what else I could have done.” 

many car ft 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Where is it now ? ” 

“In a garage in London. But she doesn’t know 1 
wasn’t using it.” 

‘You might, of course,”’ said Drummond thoughtfully, 
“have told one of us of your predicament, and then the 
east of Connor’s farm wouldn’t have stayed unobserved 
for forty minutes.” 

““ That’s what I should have done,”’ said Fortescue with 
great frankness, “‘ but I didn’t think of it until I was 
half way there. I can’t say more—I’m sorry.”’' 

“Apology accepted!’’ said Drummond suddenly. 
““ Have a spot of beer ? ” 

“Thanks!” accepted Fortescue, brightening. ‘ And 
—thanks awfully. Er—does that mean that I can— 
that I can be a sort of apprentice ? ” 

“TI have the greatest sympathy for anyone who finds 
peace dull,” Hugh Drummond told him seriously, “ but 
for the lord’s sake remember that orders is orders, which 
means you do what you're told and at once. I don’t 
make out that I’m any better than Algy or Peter, but 
they do what they’re told without thinking, simply 
because there’s got to be a leader—and that happens to 
be me. Yes, you can come in; as a matter of fact you 
can be useful, because there’s quite a lot going on at the 
moment where somebody who isn’t known to—to them— 
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is an asset. But, Jack Fortescue, you’ve got to under 
stand something very clearly—this game is dangerous.” 

Fortescue laughed. 

“T know that!” 

“ Yes, but not just dangerous—it may be a question of 
life or death if they are as unscrupulous as it looks like |” 

“ I know that too, and I accept it.” 

Drummond looked at him earnestly. 

“You know, at your age, life offers a lot—girls, adven- 
ture, sport, all sorts of things. Should you be unlucky, 
you're young to die! ”’ 

“So I was, even younger, during the last six years !”’ 

Hugh Drummond laughed. 

“You'll do!” he said shortly. ‘‘ Now, about this 
Celia Martin affair...” 

Jack Fortescue looked at him quickly. 

“ But I thought that was all a hoax!” 

“No,” Drummond told him quietly. “I let on that 
it was, but then—well, I wasn’t sure of you! ”’ 

““ Great Scot !”’ 

“ Quite. Now, look—last night I took the liberty of 
removing her, plus her two thug guards, to a place of 
safety—don’t ask me where or how. The Martin house 
is now empty. But I’ve got to get at the people behind 
all this, and I’m no nearer—the thugs won’t talk. It’s 
possible that they may go back to the house, and I want 
somebody who isn’t known to them to be on the look-out 
for visitors, and if there are any, trail them. Since Celia 
came rushing here that first night you bet that Algy and 
Peter—and probably Denny—are known to them, so one 
of us can’t do it, because they’d shy away the moment 
we were seen. This is where you come in, see? ”’ 

Looking at the young man, Hugh Drummond thought 
to himself that Fortescue was remarkably excited ;_ there 
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was a light in his eyes which had not been there a moment 
before, and he was sitting bolt upright on the very edge 
of his chair. 

‘““ Where are they now ? ”’ he asked, almost in a breath- 
less whisper. 

‘““What’s the matter ?”’ laughed Drummond. ‘ Caught 
a cold last night ? ” 


What ? ” 
“No need to whisper ! ”’ 
“Oh, sorry!” Fortescue smiled. “I was so aston- 


ished. Er—where are they now?” 

‘“T told you—in a safe place!’’ Drummond grinned. 
“You'll learn, Jack, that the fewer people who know 
certain things, the better!” 

“ Of course.”” Fortescue laughed an apology. ‘ You 
want me to go and watch the white cottage and follow 
any visitors home, and let you know where they go ? ” 

“ Exactly. And what they look like.” 

“Shall be done! ”’ 

Jack Fortescue was already on his feet and anxious to 
be off. He certainly gave the impression of being very 
keen. 

‘ [ll send you down in the car with Denny, and he can 
drop you just short of Pleasance—I don’t want him to be 
seen with you, and not too near the Martin home.” 

“ Good.” 

Hugh Drummond got up, threw his cigarette into the 
fire, and walked over to the door. 

““ And don’t forget, old son, that if you get any informa- 
tion I want it at once. I’m afraid you'll have to stay on 
duty until after dark—it won’t be safe for Algy or Peter 
to take over before then. But one of the two will relieve 
you then—better make the handing over place in the 
little copse back of the house. All set ? ” 
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“ All set,”” smiled Fortescue. 

“ Away with you, then . . . and good luck.” 

‘““ Good lord, I hope so!” said the young man. “ And 
thanks an awful lot for giving me the chance.”’ 

Hugh Drummond watched the car disappear down the 
drive, a smile on his face. Then he turned and, walking 
back into the house, looked at his watch; it was very 
nearly midday. A troubled frown appeared on his face ; 
if only one of those two thugs had been prepared to see 
reason and speak! But both, when he had interviewed 
them that morning, had remained as silent as mutes, and 
one simply couldn’t beat them up, although he had little 
doubt what they would have done in his place. How- 
ever, if they persisted in their attitude, after a fairly 
long fast without food, it might be possible to get 
something out of them by the use ofa little guile... . 
Drummond made his way back to his study to 
find Phyllis, Algy Longworth and Peter Darrell gathered 
there. 

“ Glad to see you were speeding the parting guest!” 
Longworth remarked with a grin. 


‘‘ Nasty piece of work!” said Darrell. “ Snores.” 
‘Is Denny taking him to the station ? ”’ asked Phyllis, 
and gave her husband no time to answer. “ Wish I'd 


known—he could have called at the grocer’s on the way 
Ot Sa 

‘Sorry, darling!” Drummond smiled broadly. 
“Sorry, Algy. Sorry, Peter.” 

“ Not at all,” said Longworth promptly. ‘It’s quite 
all right. Forget it. Now, what are you apologising to 
me*about ? ”’ 

‘I was not speeding the departing guest. I was 
merely seeing our latest recruit off on his next job. He's 
one of us now... .’ 
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For one horrified second they all three stared at him 
blankly. Then came the deluge. 

‘Don’t forget it. It’s not quite all right. That 
squirt! Hugh, are you mad? ”’ 

“But you can’t mean this, Hugh!”’ said Darrell. 

‘ Not after what happened last night ! ” 

“Hugh!” said Phyllis, squaring to him. ‘‘ That im- 
pertinent clothes-peg! I won’t allow it!” 

Drummond had expected a certain amount of opposi- 
tion; he knew that young Fortescue had not managed 
to make himself popular in the short time at his disposal. 
But he had not expected such an outburst of protest 
from the three people who were normally most ready to 
accept without any question what he said or did. It not 
only surprised him, it rather alarmed him. He held no 
brief for the young man; but he saw nothing in him to 
arouse such almost violent animosity—except perhaps in 
the heart of his so loyal wife. He moved over to his 
accustomed place near the fire, a slight frown on his 
face ; not a frown of displeasure, but an indication that 
he was puzzled. 

‘““ I mean—the man’s a bally outsider ! ”’ said Darrell. 

“ A positively frightful fellow !’’ supplemented Long- 
worth. 

‘“ He’s an ass!”’ said Phy llis succinctly. ‘‘ And we've 
got enough of a menagerie round here already. . . .”’ 

Longworth and Darrell looked at her doubtfully, but 
she gave them a sweet smile. 

‘“ Nevertheless,’’ said Drummond, “‘ I’ve enrolled him.’’ 


“ Are you feeling all right, old man?’”’ asked Long- 
worth. 


“ Of course I am.,’’ 


‘“ T thought I heard you say that you’d enrolled him ? ”’ 
ee 8 bc cg 
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“ But Hugh ... he deserted his post. People get 
shot for less than that!” 

Hugh Drummond smiled a trifle wanly. 

“ He gave me a perfectly good reason—at least, a good 
excuse. 2...” 

Drummond gave them a quick outline of the conversa- 
tion he had just held with Jack Fortescue. And he went 
on to tell them that, in so far as he had been able, he had 
checked on the young man. Fortescue had said that he 
belonged to the Junior Sports Club—a Fortescue did, 
and the description tallied. Fortescue had said that he 
had served in the eighth battalion of the Wessex Regi- 
ment—a Fortescue had, and had won a minor gong. 

“We may not like the fellow, but he appears to be 
genuine enough,”’ concluded Drummond. 

He was greeted with a stony silence. 

“Well?” he asked. 

‘“‘ What you say goes,” said Darrell. “ Even if I don’t 
like it.”’ 

“ Algy?” 

“T shall do no more than water his beer,’ replied 
Longworth. 

Hugh Drummond breathed a sigh of relief. 

““ Good ! ”’ 

‘So I don’t count ?”’ said Phyllis ominously. 

‘“My dear! Of course you do. But this is a matter 
for those who may have to take risks with him... .” 

“ Such as my husband ? ”’ 

“* Well—yes. ...” 

“TI strongly disapprove,” said Phyllis firmly. “! 
know my opinion doesn’t count, but I should just like to 
state as emphatically as I can that I could scarcely dis- 
approve more. The man’s got thin lips.” 

‘* Well, really: . ..” 
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‘Thin, cruel, deceitful lips,” said Phyllis with deter- 
mination. ‘I shouldn’t be surprised if he was as straight 
as a corkscrew.” 

‘‘ With a left-hand thread,”’ added Longworth. 

Hugh Drummond laughed. 

“As a matter of fact, we’ve got to usethim, and that’s 
the real reason why he’s with us. You see, he’s the only 
johnny available who isn’t known to—whoever it is that’s 
at the bottom of all this. So he’s the only one amongst 
us who can watch the Martin cottage in daylight—the 
mere lurking presence of any of the rest of us would 
frighten any visitor away, and maybe that’s the only 
way we'll get in touch with the right people. That’s 
where he’s gone to now. . . 

“ How much have you told him ? ”’ asked Darrell. 

“Only what he had to know. I did not tell him where 
our visitorsare. And, listen,chaps . .. I never intended 
to use him for anything more important than the sort of 
thing he’s doing now ; shall we say he is not, and will not 
be, admitted into the inner circle. ... . 

“Thank God!” said Phyllis, and added: ‘ For small 
mercies.”’ 

“ Right. Now we really must start our conference, 
because something very important’s got to be decided. 
Algy—fetch Celia, will you ? ”’ 

“J will,” said Darrell promptly, and was out of the 
door before Longworth could reach it. 

“ Hullo !”’ said Longworth, turning back. ‘‘ Have we 
just seen Cupid rearing its chubby little head ? ” 

“T thought I saw him staring rather hard at her this 
morning,’ said Phyllis with a smile, ‘‘ when we were 
having coffee.” 


‘“ She’s very sweet,” said Drummond. “I don’t blame 
him.” 
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“ Of course, all blondes should really be mine,” said 
Longworth. ‘ Brunettes, no. Red-heads, possibly not. 
But blondes—this looks like a trespass. I shall have to 
consider whether or not to prosecute.” 

“ Don’t rag him, Algy!” Phyllis spoke unexpectedly 
seriously. “She really is a very nice girl, and Peter 
hasn’t had your abominable luck ! ” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Longworth meekly. 

Peter Darrell returned with the girl. When they were 
all comfortable, and the boys had collected their beer, 
Drummond started to speak. 

“I want just to run over the present position with you 
all,” he told them seriously, “‘ because we’ve reached a 
very awkward spot. Briefly, what’s happened? We’ve 
got the girl, safe and sound, we hope, at last!’’ He 
smiled to Celia, and she answered his smile. ‘‘ We’ve 
got two thugs, who are maintaining a most regrettable 
silence. But we’ve got them, and their disappearance 
will be, to say the least of it, embarrassing to—to who- 
ever it is that we're fighting. That is, so far, so good. 
But it doesn’t help Celia much, because we haven’t the 
foggiest idea what’s happened to her father, or where 
[a 

Drummond lit a cigarette thoughtfully. 

“‘ About what’s happening to him.’”’” He was speaking 
very seriously, more seriously than Peter Darrell and 
Algy Longworth remembered for a very longtime. ‘We 
can only guess, from what Celia has told us, that he has 
some knowledge which he doesn’t want to give to anyone 
else, but which someone is pretty anxious to get out of 
him. If that knowledge is not his secret, I mean if that 
knowledge belongs to us, as a nation, and is to do with 
his confidential war-work, then the prospect is quite 
different to what it would be were the knowledge just 
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some discovery of his own. In the former case, I don’t 
think we’d be justified in not calling in the police . . .” 

“Blast the police!’ said Longworth. 

Drummond smiled quickly, but went on seriously : 

‘When we got back early this morning, and when you 
all went to bed, I rang up McIver sf 

“ What!” ejaculated Darrell. 

“T felt I had to. But I didn’t tell him anything—l 
just asked him if he could trace the sort of work that a 
Mr. Martin had been doing. He grumbled a bit, but as 
usual he came through; he rang this morning and told 
me, Celia, that your father had been working for a 
department of the Foreign Office, in a fairly responsible 
position, but that although his work had been secret 
during the war, there wasn’t much that he could spout 


about now that would matter "i 
‘“‘ That’s curious,”’ said the girl softly. 
“Why?” 


“Well,” she told him, ‘““Dad was always so mysterious, 
long after he’d stopped work.” 

‘You know, Celia,’” Drummond said kindly, “ people 
in any sort of intelligence work get so much in the habit 
of being mysterious, that they sometimes just make secrets 
out of nothing! And also, it’s perfectly possible that your 
father is over-conscientious, or something. But it rather 
let’s us out of going to the police just at present. . . .” 

“T’d much rather you didn’t,” said Celia Martin 
suddenly. “‘ You see, if there is anything behind it all, 
it might reflect on Dad $s 

“T’m glad you’ve said that!” said Drummond. “It 
makes it easier for us. And, when all’s said and done, 
there’s enough behind it to make somebody abduct your 
Dad! There may come a most unfortunate moment when 
we'll have to hand over to McIver, but it hasn’t come yet.” 
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“ Goody,” said Longworth. “ Jolly goody-goody. Oh; 
jolly jolly goody-goody!” He looked alarmed. ‘‘ My 
hat! Stop me, someone!” 

Drummond ignored him. 

‘But, chaps, we’re up against time. They—whoever 
they are—have had Mr. Martin in their tender mercies 
for just about forty-eight hours. And that’s a long time 
for anyone to be in the hands of unscrupulous crooks.”’ 

“ We’re sure of that,” said Phyllis, with a glance at the 
girl. 

‘“Time’s the all-important factor. And, somehow or 
other, we’ve got to force time.” 

“Ye gods!” said Darrell. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be frightful 
if they’d got what they wanted out of Celia’s father, and 
just returned him to store, and the whole thing fizzled 
out!” 

“‘ Please!’ protested Longworth. ‘ Don’t even men- 
tion it!” 

“‘ But, chaps, it’s in a fair way of happening. Frankly, 
I don’t like it a bit ; we’ve started so well, and now we 
appear to have struck a full stop.”’ 

The abrupt ringing of the telephone bell interrupted 
him. He lifted the receiver. 

“ Hullo ? ” 

Watching him, the little group saw Hugh Drummond 
stiffen. 

MVS 6 2. YES o eat 

There was a note of urgency, a sudden surge of excite- 
ment in his voice as he encouraged the unknown at the 
other end of the wire to speak quickly. His whole 
attitude suggested that something was happening, some- 
thing of particular interest. 

They all leant forward expectantly, as Drummond 
replaced the receiver and turned back towards them. 
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“Were you praying then?” he asked Celia Martin. 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“What ? ” 

“That was the answer to a maiden’s prayer!” he said 
lightly. But he continued seriously: “‘ Jack Fortescue ! 
When he arrived at the cottage there was a big thug 
mooching around—sounds like your blue-chinned beauty, 
Celia! The fellow was obviously worried—we know what 
he was looking for! After a bit he went off, followed by 
Fortescue. He led our new recruit to a big place stand- 
ing off the main road just outside Pleasance—the Manor 
oases... 5 

For a few moments Drummond remained silent, deep 
in thought. 

“ By the way!” he said suddenly. ‘‘ Old Bill at the 
Bull and Bush remarked that Mrs. Smith was rather a 
mysterious lady. Asa matter of fact, old Bill suggested, 
Phyllis, that as Mrs. Smith was new to the locality we 
really ought to call...” 

Phyllis smiled. 

“ He’s full of old-world courtesy, isn’t he ? ” 

Drummond smiled back. 

“Yes. Are you game?” 

“ Of course.” 

“When do we start ? ” 

“We can’t possibly call before three. It wouldn’t be 
decent.”’ 

““ Three it shall be,’ said Drummond. 

At a quarter to the hour they set off in the Bentley. 

‘‘ D’'you know why I’m doing this?” asked Phyllis. 

Because you love me,’’ said Drummond promptly. 

Phyllis laughed, and leaning over, kissed him lightly 
on the cheek. 

“ Not altogether!” she told him, ‘ Because I’ve gota 
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tremendous fellow feeling for that girl . . . remember ? ” 

Drummond let the Bentley have its head on the open 
road. 

‘“T seem to remember you had a difficult father.”’ 

““ And because I like her!” shouted Phyllis against 
the rush of wind. 

As they turned into the drive of the Manor Howe, 
Drummond caught a glimpse of Jack Fortescue in the 
bushes, and recognised his signal to mean that the blue- 
chinned individual had not emerged. He turned and 
glanced at his wife. 

‘* Nervous ? ”’ 

“Not with you,” she told him. “In fact I’m very 
glad to be of some active use—I was terrified you'd 
relegate me to the cooking!” | 

“ Attagir] ! ”’ 

What fun it was to be married to a thoroughbred like 
Phyllis ! 

Drummond pulled up the Bentley outside the great 
door. They rang the bell, and had not long to wait 
before a rather curious-looking butler opened the door. 
He was dressed all right—black morning coat and dicky 
complete—but somehow his generally muscular air and 
his bullet-like head did not seem to fit the clothes. 

“Is Mrs. Smith in?” 

““ Yes, madam.” 

The butler stood aside. Hugh Drummond _ followed 
his wife into the house. He waited while he watched the 
butler close the door. 

It was the last thing he saw for quite some time, 
Something hit him extremely hard on the back of the 
head. The huge bulk of Hugh Drummond collapsed on 


the floor. 
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UGH DRUMMOND had not bearded the lion’s 

den without taking due precautions. Algy Long- 
worth and Peter Darrell had been told not to worry if 
the Drummonds did not return home for tea; after 
all, if they got on with the mysterious Mrs. Smith—and 
if the air of the Manor House provided any interesting 
scent—it would be perfectly natural to stay on and 
partake of a spot of Ceylon or China, and the necessary 
invitation might be wangled. But if the hour of the 
short snorter arrived without their having returned— 
say about six o’clock—then Drummond had given 
Longworth and Darrell a free hand with which to come 
along and see what all the delay was about. 

It was long before that, however—at about five o’clock 
when Longworth and Darrell had just tossed up for the 
last piece of buttered toast—when they heard the noise 
made by the Bentley as it drew up at the door. 

‘““ What ho!” said Longworth. ‘‘ Wonder what sort 
of luck they had ? ”’ 

But it was a rather dishevelled Jack Fortescue who 
came in, very definitely in a hurry, and not the expected 
Drummonds. 

“I say !”’ he said, “‘ they haven’t come out yet ! ” 

Longworth removed his lanky form from his chair. 

“You haven’t been quitting again, have you ? ”’ 

His tone of voice was decidedly unpleasant, and 
Fortescue remained where he was beside the door of 
the room. 

‘“ You were told,” said Darrell angrily, ‘“‘ to go and 
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watch the cottage, and when blue-chin led you away 
to the Manor House, to watch that. Why aren’t you 
doing it ?”’ 

“IT suppose he thinks he can see it from here!” 
remarked Longworth. 

‘No. Look here, really . . . something’s wrong !”’ 

There was a suggestion of flurry, almost of panic, in 
his voice. Both men looked at the youth sharply. 

“ Spill it !”’ ordered Darrell curtly. 

‘“ Drummond and Mrs. Drummond arrived and parked 
the car in the trees just by the gate to the drive . . .” 

‘“ Parked the car ?”’ asked Longworth, surprised. 

Yes 

- Why? * 

“I haven’t the slightest idea. Then they walked up 
to the house on foot.” 

‘““ They would scarcely have walked up on their hands.” 

“Shut up, Algy!’’ Peter Darrell was very serious. 
“Yes, Fortescue ? Go on.” 

‘“T was in the rhododendron bushes, where I could see 
the house well. I signalled to Drummond that blue- 
chin was still in the house.” 

‘“ He saw you as he went by ? ” asked Longworth. 

‘“‘ T could scarcely have signalled to him if he hadn’t !”’ 
snapped Fortescue, and turned back to Darrell. “ They 
rang the bell and went in. That was almost exactly 
three o’clock. Nothing happened until well after four ; 
I know, because I was looking at my watch when I 
heard it.” 

‘“‘ Heard what ? ” 

“ The scream!” said Fortescue, and went on quickly. 
‘“ Someone screamed—it was a woman—from within the 
house. I tell you it shook me!” 

‘“ What did you do? ”’ asked Darrell quietly. 
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‘There was only one window open, and it struck me 
that I couldn’t have heard that scream so distinctly 
from where I was unless it had come from the room 
with the open window. Luckily the bushes went nearly 
up to the house at that point, and I was able to get 
near. Then I heard it again, another scream, and there 
could be no doubt that it came from the room I was so 
near. Well, I took a chance: there was only about 
six yards to go in the open, and I madeadash. I reached 
the window, and cautiously looked in.” 

He paused for a moment : both Longworth and Darrell 
were hanging on his words. Fortescue congratulated 
himself: this was really being almost too easy. 

“Go on!” breathed Darrell. 

“ That’s the trouble, I can’t!” said Fortescue in a 
crestfallen voice. ‘‘ All I saw was the door opposite 
closing behind a man whom I’d never seen before, an 
ugly-looking brute, who was evidently helping to carry 
a girl out of the room. He had her by the legs, and 
I just caught sight of a blue dress—so it couldn’t have 
been Mrs. Drummond.” 

“Why not ?”’ asked Darrell quickly. 

“Well, Mrs. Drummond was wearing a tweed suit this 
morning.” 

“ But,” said Longworth quietly, ‘‘ she changed into a 
blue frock to go calling in. Didn’t you notice that when 
she walked up the drive ? ” 

Just for one second Fortescue hesitated ; then he made 
his admission. 

“ Frankly, no. You see, she had on her fur coat .. . 
and as a matter of fact I was concentrating on getting 
my signal over to Drummond when they passed. My 
God! so it was Mrs. Drummond ! ”’ 

“What did you do then ? ” asked Darrell. 
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“JT didn’t like my position in the open by the window, 
and in any case there was nothing else to see in the room, 
so I darted back to the cover of the bushes. There I 
tried to think the thing out, but one thing seemed obvious 
—I could do nothing by myself, and I thought you two 
should know. . . . So I pinched Drummond’s car and 
came haring back here, as fast as I could, to tell you.” 

There was a short silence. 

“TI did right, didn’t 1?” asked Fortescue, glancing 
from one to the other. 

“Yes, you did nght,” Darrell told him. “ It’s a pity 
the house has been unobserved for this period, but it 
can’t be helped. Well, Algy, I’m off with our pal at once 
to doarecce. If youdon’t hear...” 

“Oh, no, you don’t !”’ said Longworth emphatically. 
““ Nothing like so fast, please, Peter! We are off, you 
Mean. and... .*’ 

‘““We can’t both go.” 

“Why not?” 

“One of us must obviously stay here.” 

They stared at each other, and Darrell, with a glance 
of his eyes, made Longworth understand that one of 
them had to remain in order to look after Celia Martin, 
not to mention the security of the prisoners. Jack 
Fortescue was watching them very closely, but un- 
observed by either: he allowed himself the luxury of 
a very faint smile of understanding. 

tean't Denny! .<-3t 7: 

“No, Algy. Not by himself... he might get into 
trouble.” 

Longworth sighed. 

“ All right, Peter. Heads I go, tails you stay.”’ 
‘“Heads you go,” said Darrell firmly, ‘and tails | 


, 


go. 
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Longworth tossed the coin in the air. They both 
crowded over it as it fell on to the carpet. Longworth 
straightened himself. 

‘ Phyllis said this morning my luck was abominable ! ” 
he said with a smile. ‘‘ She was dead right ! ”’ 

‘All I hope is that she isn’t dead!” said Fortescue 
gloomily. 

They both turned on him. 

‘“Don’t you dare talk like that!” Longworth burst 
out. 

‘““ Since you’ve got to be with us,”’ said Darrell bitterly, 
“remember that we never talk in that way.” 

“Sorry. I was only thinking aloud.” 

“ Don’t think !’’ Longworth told him. ‘‘ The less you 
think the better, and, anyway, the process hurts.’”’ He 


turned to Darrell. ‘“‘ You were saying, Peter ...?” 
“Tf you don’t hear from me or from Fortescue . . . or 
from Hugh himself, of course . . . in a couple of hours, 


ring up Mac.” 

“McIver? Oh, I say!” 

“Can’t be helped!” Darrell told him curtly. ‘ Re- 
member Phyllis is in this.’ 

“Of course.” Longworth seemed penitent. “ Tell 
him everything, eh?” 

“Yes. And ask for police protection.” 

“What |” 

“ Again it can’t be helped, although I know that it’s 
undignified.” He went to Longworth and spoke softly. 
“Look after her, Algy . .. if amyone touches a hair 
of her head again, I’ll skin them! ” 

“You wouldn’t like to exchange réles?” asked 
Longworth hopefully. 

Peter Darrell laughed. 

“No,” he said shortly. ‘‘ Come on, Fortescue.” 
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They left the room. From the window Algy Longworth 
saw the Bentley gather speed and disappear down the 
drive. 

Longworth returned to the fire and thoughtfully lit a 
cigarette. If there was one thing in this world that he 
hated it was to be out of it—to know that others were 
in action and that he must sit down and wait at the 
base. It reminded him of a dreadful period he had 
once experienced when he had commanded the reserve 
platoon in four successive engagements ; but what could 
he do? He had lost the toss, and on top of that he well 
knew that orders is orders: just make the best of it, 
that was literally all that was in his power. 

His thoughts flew to Hugh Drummond and Phyllis— 
something pretty awful must have happened to Drum- 
mond, for him not to interfere when Phyllis screamed 
twice in the same house. . . . Algy Longworth shook 
himself: such thoughts were bad. Blast that young 
puppy Fortescue for having started it ! 

Perhaps female companionship might help to pass the 
time ; after all, there was a blonde upstairs, even if he 
had more or less surrendered all claim to Peter. But 
what could he say to her? After all, the Drummonds 
were well overdue, and that would require a little expla- 
nation ; and Peter Darrell’s sudden disappearance could 
not be lightly accounted for either. She must have 
heard the car; she might even have seen Darrell leaving 
hurriedly in it. 

No, there was nothing for it but a lonely wait. A gin 
would have been nice, but one simply had to be sure of 
being at one’s best, just in case.... Oh, well... 
Longworth took his vicious little automatic from his 
pocket and set to work to clean the weapon. 

a * * % 7 
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It was quite dark before seven. Algy Longworth had 
allowed himself a pint of beer, and this was now nearly 
finished; he was keeping the last swig to encourage 
himself in the final act of degradation and defeat, the 
ringing up of Inspector McIver at Scotland Yard. Long- 
worth was in a blue mood, a very blue mood. True, 
there remained about a quarter of an hour before he 
must obey his orders and use the telephone, but Long- 
worth had practically given up hope. He had long since 
given up idle speculation on what could have happened : 
all he knew was that Peter Darrell was the last person 
in the world to run his head into a noose gratuitously, 
and so they must be up against something pretty formid- 
able. Of all those who obeyed Hugh Drummond’s 
lightest wish without question, Darrell was the only one 
with certain traces of a cautious disposition. If he had 
run into trouble... well, Longworth admitted un- 
happily, perhaps it would be quite a good thing for 
the power and majesty of the law, as represented by 
Scotland Yard, to be brought in. But it really was 
sickening! After all these years, when the Authorities 
had asked for Bulldog Drummond’s help far more often 
than the other way about, it was an awful blow to have 
to acknowledge having got into such an unholy mess 
that they couldn’t extricate themselves—and Algy 
Longworth was not really looking forward to the con- 
versation which he would have to have with the inspector 
—not after the mood in which McIver had visited that 
house only two nights ago ! 

Longworth looked at his watch again—only ten 
minutes to go. As he reached for another cigarette, 
with a hopeless gesture, Longworth heard the sound of 
the Bentley. 

He was out of his chair, and at the front door, just as 
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fast as his legs would carry him. The car drew up and 
Longworth saw the driver was the only occupant. 

“That you, Peter ? ” 

“ Sorry,” said Fortescue, getting out of the car. “ It’s 
me again.” 

“ Where’s Peter ? ” 

‘I’ve got a message for you from him. Let’s go 
inside, shall we ? ”’ 

Algy Longworth led the way back to the study. 
Fortescue, following him, was rubbing his hands 
together. 

“ Tsay!” he said, “‘ it’s pretty parky driving to-night |! 
I could do with a drink!” 

Longworth turned, and poured a stiff gin into a glass. 

*“ Here you are.” 

He stopped quite still as he faced Fortescue again. 
for he found himself staring down the business end of 
a pistol, held unswervingly pointed at his stomach, in 
the right hand of the grinning young man. 

“Oh !”’ said Longworth very softly. 

“Quite a shock, eh?” laughed Fortescue. ‘‘ Well, 
this is only the beginning of many. Come in, William.” 

Out of the corner of his eye Longworth saw a large 
man with a strangely bullet-like head enter the room 
quickly. There was no time to consider what to do: 
the new-comer was rapidly approaching him, and from 
the scowl on his face his intentions were far from friendly. 
If Longworth were going to defy that gun, he would 
have to do it at once. 

As the big man circled him and was about to lay 
hands on him from the rear, Algy Longworth stepped 
back into him abruptly, and in the same movement 
seized him with both hands over his shoulders by the 
neck. Before anyone could have realised what was in 
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his mind he pulled his assailant forwards and upwards, 
and, jerking his knees straight, sent him crashing towards 
Fortescue. Longworth heard a cry, but he did not wait 
to view the result of the trick, one which Hugh Drummond 
had long ago taught him. He darted to the door and 
turned out the light in the room; simultaneously he 
ducked on to his hands and knees. It was just as well 
that he did so with such promptitude, for he heard the 
crack of a pistol and the thud of lead embedding itself 
in the woodwork above his head. 

Longworth was through into the hall in a flash, and 
had shut and locked the door behind him all in one 
movement. ‘He stood aside quickly, expecting another 
bullet to crash through the door, but none came. He 
turned towards the stairs and froze again. 

‘““ Just one step forward,’’ said a voice, ‘‘ and you'll be 
as full of holes as a piece of wire netting.” 

The man who spoke in the very deep voice, standing 
at the foot of the stairs and covering hin with what was 
quite unmistakably a Sten gun, could only be one man, 
Longworth told himself. 

“ Blue-chin in person!” he said loudly. “‘ Fancy 
meeting you here! Good lord! Blue-chin himself! ”’ 

He had raised his voice, as much as he dared, as he 
was speaking, and praying that Celia Martin would hear 
him and understand. 

“ Stow it!” 

“I beg your pardon ? ” 

“ Pipe down ! ”’ 

“Tut!” said Longworth, almost shouting. ‘‘ For 
some quite extraordinary reason Blue-chin seems annoyed. 
I don’t think it’s advisable to wait and listen to him! ” 

A violent crash made Longworth pause: the door of 
the study had given way to the impetuous assault of 
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the large William, who fell out after it into the hall. 
He recovered himself with an effort, and, turning, saw 
Longworth standing beside him. The temptation was 
too much for the man’s bad temper. He hit out at 
Longworth for all he was worth. 

It took very little skill for Longworth to move his 
head at the last moment and let the blow slide past 
over his shoulder. The man William howled with pain 
as his knuckles crashed into the hard wall. 

“ Get out of the way, you fool! ’’ screamed Blue-chin, 
scenting the danger. But Algy Longworth had already 
taken advanatage of William’s impulsive and stupid 
action, and was concealed behind him, so that William’s 
big body, held in what the surprised man felt was lke 
a vice, was between Longworth and the Sten gun. 

“‘ All right!’ said that ominous deep voice, once more 
under control, viciously. ‘‘ William’s a fool, anyway, 
and will be no loss. But if you want to save him, step 
out . . . Longworth!” 

In that instant Algy Longworth realised what he was 
up against. It never occurred to him to doubt for one 
moment that Blue-chin meant what he had said: if he 
did not step out from behind William at once, Blue-chm 
would shoot, and the dead weight of a big man is no 
sort of use as a shield. And in that moment William 
himself seemed to realise what was happening, and just 
about what his own chances were, for he started struggling 
with a desperate violence which Longworth found it 
impossible to control. He found himself shaken off, and 
once again facing that Sten gun, with the panting and 
thoroughly scared William staggering back into a corner, 
well away from him. 

“Quite pretty!’’ said Blue-chin, “but it hasn't 
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from the only line of retreat, so . . . I think we’ll have 
your hands above your head, if you please ! ”’ 

Longworth ‘realised that Blue-chin had spoken the 
truth: Fortescue had now stepped through the broken 
door of the study and was smilingly covering him with 
his pistol. And Fortescue had already given proof that 
he was prepared to shoot. 

Where the devil was Denny? Oh, if only he could 
get Celia to understand that she must, must clear out ! 

“You win,’ said Longworth quietly, but his brain 
was racing. Slowly he began to raise his arms above 
his head: what on earth could he do to get that girl 
to sneak away while there was still time ? 

“What shall I do with this one, guv’nor?”’ asked a 
head, suddenly appearing from the kitchen. 

“‘ Shove him in the van!’ answered Blue-chin shortly. 
never taking his eyes from Longworth. 

The kitchen door opened, and the startled Longworth 
saw a gagged Denny, his eyes nearly protruding from his 
head in indignation, with his arms bound securely behind 
him, frog-marched through the little hall:and out of the 
front door. 

Blue-chin seemed suddenly to call to someone upstairs. 

“ Bring her down.”’ 

Algy Longworth’s heart sank within him. He guessed 
what he was about to see, and his guess was right. Celia 
Martin, similarly dealt with to Denny, was brought down 
the stairs with anguish in her eyes. 

Longworth just could not stand it ; his arms dropped 
to his sides, and he was about to leap forward, when that 
cold, deep voice checked him. 

“It’s immaterial to me, of course. But if you want 
to remain alive, you will stand just where you are, and 
you'll raise those hands of yours above your head again.” 
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The trouble was that Algy Longworth knew the man 
meant what he said ; and, after all, he was much more 
use to Celia—and to Hugh Drummond—alive than dead. 
With a sigh, Longworth moved his arms upwards again. 

The girl was marched out into the night. 

‘““They’re downstairs, boss!” said a_ ginger-head 
appearing from the kitchen. 

‘“ Bring ’em up.”’ 

‘“‘ Shall I untie them first ? ” 

“You'll find it easier,” said Blue-chin, and then 
snapped : “‘ Of course, you idiot. And hurry up!” 

The startled ginger-head disappeared. Algy Longworth 
abruptly realised that Blue-chin was talking to him, in a 
quiet voice which nevertheless had not lost its menace. 

“It’s difficult to be patient with fools, isn’t it, Mr. 
Longworth ?_ I do sincerely hope you are not going to be 
a fool. There’s absolutely nothing you can donow... 


except stay aliveifI let you. Soit willbesilly ... it'll 
be the act of a fool—to resist any more. And I may 
_ not show any more patience . . . go ahead, William.” 


William thoroughly enjoyed rendering Longworth 
powerless, which he did with no attempt at being gentle. 
He finished by ramming his handkerchief halfway down 
the luckless Longworth’s throat, with evident satisfaction. 

As he did so, the ginger-head appeared, helping a 
rather stiff Jem and Fred to walk. 

“ A clean sweep, I think!’”’ said Fortescue pleasantly. 

‘“ Yes’ Blue-chin smiled to him. ‘ Quite a good 
job . . . she should be pleased.” 

To add insult to injury, Longworth found himself 
unceremoniously thrown on to the floor of Drummond's 
Bentley, with the revolting William’s feet firmly holding 


him down. 
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UGH DRUMMOND recovered his senses to find 

himself very professionally secured. His arms 
were tied behind him, both at the elbows and at the wrists, 
so that he could scarcely move them at all. His legs 
were tied at knees and ankles. He was lying in the 
corner of a large room, on a luxuriously soft carpet, on 
his face. 

Full realisation of what had happened came at first 
slowly, and then with a rush. His first thought was for 
Phyllis, and with a great effort he managed to roll on to 
his back, and lifting his head, to survey the room. It 
was large, beautifully, even lavishly, furnished, but he 
could see no sign of anyone else, and at first thought that 
he was alone. A voice from close beside him, however, 
speaking quietly made him screw his head round and 
catch sight of Peter Darrell, bound just as he was, and 
lying not more than a yard or two from him. 

““ How’s the head ?”’ enquired Darrell. 

Hugh Drummond considered the point. 

““] have a feeling,” he said, “ that I shall never even 
notice a normal hangover again. Where’s Phyllis?” 

‘“ Haven't got the foggiest. Thought you might tell 
| a a a 

They both strained at their bonds, in order to look round 
the room. But there was no sign of Phyllis. With a 
sigh, Drummond relaxed on to his back again. 

““ We've been had for mugs, Peter.” 

“Yes. Quite indisputably.” 

““ How did they get you ?”’ 
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Darrell told him quickly of young Fortescue’s visit, 
and then described how he had parked the car near the 
gates of the Manor House, and allowed himself to be led 
through the bushes by the young man, towards the house. 

““ It was all too simple for words,”’ concluded Darrell 
“T bought it properly. At one moment I was quietly 
following Fortescue, and the next I was flat on my face, 
and there seemed to be a whole battalion of very heavy 
thugs sitting on every part of my body. I just couldn't 
do anything, not even put up a bit of a struggle. I tell 
you, it was most humiliating ! ”’ 

“The whole thing’s a trifle shame-making!”’ com- 
mented Drummond ruefully. 

‘‘ Then, having trussed me up like a fowl, they carried 
me into the house and dumped me here. Ever since 
then, I’ve been alone with my thoughts, until you woke 
up.” 

“ Fortescue ? ”’ 

‘Grinning like a self-conscious ape, and receiving 
congratulations all round.”’ 

There was a short pause. 

‘Go on!”’ said Drummond suddenly, “ say it!” 

‘“ Say what ? ”’ 

“ T told you so.” 

‘If we ever get out of here,” said Darrell quietly, 
“ T shall accept that invitation, daily, for years and years. 
But at the moment, it seems a little pointless.”’ 

Hugh Drummond laughed. 

‘You're a forgiving chap, Peter. I’m afraid I tmed 
to be a bit too clever ; I wasn’t certain of that blighter, 
but I tried to use him.” 

‘“ Whereas,” said Darrell, not without a touch of venom, 
‘‘he was being used extremely intelligently against us.”’ 

(CB... 
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‘TI say, Hugh.” 

* Yes ti? 

‘What time is it ?”’ 

Drummond grinned. 

‘My watch,” he said, “if it is still going, is on my 
wrist on the wrong side of my body.” 

‘“So’s mine,’ Darrell told him disappointedly. 

“ Why ?” 

‘‘ Because around seven, Algy will ring up Mac... . 

“ Mclver ? ”’ 

‘Yes. I know it’s a bitter pill, but there seemed 
nothing else to do. And the thing which is bolstering up 
my morale just at the moment is that when Mac moves, 
he moves fast. Even if he doesn’t manage to turn up 
in person under about a couple of hours, his local minions 
ought to be showing a healthy curiosity about this 
house, certainly by about eight.”’ 

““ Good lad, Peter! My word, won’t old Mac read me 
a lecture !”’ 

Drummond smiled to himself, rather ruefully, at the 
prospect. 

“If you’re here, and able to hear it !”’ 

“ Peter!” 

“ Has it occurred to you, Hugh, that these people are 
pretty well organised, and pretty ruthless ? ”’ 

& Yes,”’ 

“So it must be a pretty big thing they’re after . . . 

they wouldn’t risk all this for a half-penny stamp.” 
“TT know,” agreed Drummond, “‘ and, for some reason, 
they didn’t want me in it.” 

Se 7) 

“Come, come, Peter!’’ Drummond laughed lightly. 
They went to a lot of trouble, you know, to keep me 
out ! or at any rate under observation. That advertise- 
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ment—they knew it would excite our curiosity—I’m 
prepared to bet that if Phyllis hadn’t seen it, it would 
have been brought to our notice somehow. And we 
wouldn’t have been able to resist getting in touch with 
young Fortescue. And so Fortescue, provided he played 
his cards properly—which, blast him, he did !—would be 
in a position to spike our guns, and to give warning if 
we became dangerous—which he’s done very well.”’ 

Peter Darrell was thinking hard; he had a troubled 
expression on his face. 

““ You said, if we hadn’t noticed it, that the advertise- 
ment would have been brought to our notice ? ”’ 

“* Of course.”’ 

“Well, it was . . . by Celia.” 

Drummond jerked himself over, and stared at Darrell. 

“You mean that she might have been the agent to 
make sure ? ”’ 

‘“‘T hate saying it, but it fits.”’ 

“Tt could fit,’ Drummond corrected him. “ But I 
don’t believe it, because it doesn’t make sense. She 
was left under guard, Peter, when her father was taken 


7? 


away. ... 

“ Well, she may have been . . . but the guards could 
have been acting, just as Fortescue was acting.”’ 

“Yes, they could have been.” Drummond’s ex- 
pression was troubled too, now. “ But then. . 2 what?” 

‘“‘T don’t quite know... .”’ 

‘‘ Well, I do. In that case, the whole thing is an 
elaborate affair to get all of us into a mess, which could 
have been perfectly easily done by just walking mto my 
house in strength, and kicking up rough .. . it’s just 
as lonely as this Manor House. You’ve got suspicion on 
the brain !”’ 

‘ Quite possibly,” said Darrell quietly. ‘‘ Only if our 
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beloved Irma really wanted to get her own back, she 
wouldn’t do it in the straightforward way you suggest. 
Oh, no, not Miss Peterson! She’d lead you right up the 
garden path, in a thoroughly artistic way, and then 
drop you bang on the executioner’s knife. And she'd 
be the executioner. ” 

“Irma!” breathed Hugh Drummond softly. 

‘‘ That’s why,” said Darrell, ‘‘ I do wish we knew what 
time it was. Because if the lady walks in, you’d then 
know just how much time you had to play for, and that 
may be our only chance, old man !”’ 

‘“Ye Gods! I hope it’s Irma!” said Drummond, 
equally softly. 

“Do you?” said Darrell dryly. “‘ Well, I don’t! 
Not while I’m about as capable of resisting her winning 
ways as a man facing a firing squad! ”’ 

The door at the far end of the room was abruptly 
thrown open, and two men appeared, carrying a third. It 
was horribly obvious that this form which they carried 
was none other than the lanky Algy Longworth. 

One of the men, when Longworth was deposited near 
the other two already there, quickly got to work and 
completed the tying up of his victim in the same manner 
as had been applied to Darrell and Drummond. Watch- 
ing his expert fingers, Drummond made a mental note of 
the man’s ugly features ; here was somebody with which 
he proposed personally to deal, if the opportunity ever 
presented itself. When he was satisfied with the job, 
the man roughly pulled an unpleasant looking handker- 
chief out of Longworth’s mouth, having untied the scarf 
which held it in position. 

‘““T am infinitely obliged to you,” said Longworth, as 
soon as he could speak. He looked round, and laughed. 
“Hullo . . . a full house! ”’ 
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A big man, with an unshaven dark chin, entered the 
room quickly. 

“Oh, have you met?” said Longworth quickly. 
‘“ Captain Hugh Drummond—that’s the large specimen— 
and Peter Darrell. This, chaps, is me old pal Blue-chin. 
A remarkable character. . . . 

“Would you like that gag back?” asked a curiously 
deep voice, which seemed to rumble out from the new- 
comer. 

“On the whole, I think not. It made things a bit 


stuffy.” 
“‘In that case, Mr. Longworth,” said the man, “‘ if I 
were you, I’d .. . shut up!” 


“‘ Sorry,” Longworth smiled. “I’d no idea this was 
the silence room... .”’ 

But he said no more, and, instinctively, Hugh 
Drummond and Darrell realised that this Blue-chin was 
a man not to be tried too far. 

The two men who had brought in Algy Longworth, and 
who had left the room, now returned with the helpless 
Denny. He also was placed near the others ; and after 
the expert had dealt with him im similar fashion to 
Longworth, Denny’s gag was removed. 

The old soldier reacted in characteristic fashion. The 
flow of language which issued from his lips, for sheer 
variety and picturesque expression, was in a class by 
itself, and evoked a very real envy in Algy Longworth’s 
breast. When he had subsided slightly, Drummond 
addressed him. 

“ Denny !”’ 

a al 

“A magnificent performance! I congratulate you! ”’ 

“‘ Thank you, sir.”’ 

Blue-chin was about to intervene, when another 
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arrival was ushered into the room. The eyes of all four 
of the prisoners were riveted on her as, supported by an 
apparently gallant but very watchful Fortescue, a deathly 
pale Phyllis walked slowly to a chair placed beside the 
prostrate Drummond. She sank into it, her eyes still 
enquiringly on her husband; but beyond a muttered 
curse, he could give her no encouragement. The deep 
voice of the man they knew as Blue-chin broke the almost 
awed silence. 

‘‘Mrs. Drummond, you will notice, is not secured as 
youallare. Nor willshe be, for just as long asshe . . and 
all of you . . . behave yourselves. At the slightest sign 
of any trouble, she will be treated just as you have been 
treated. So the choice is in your hands.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you for that, enyway.’’ said Drummond, a 
trifle hoarsely. 

“Don’t thank me; thank Mrs. Smith!” smirked 
Blue-chin. 

Hugh Drummond looked up. 

‘Who's Mrs. Smith ?’”’ he asked quickly. 

‘The lady on whom you were so bold as to call,” 
Blue-chin told him, and then turned to Fortescue. ‘“‘ By 
the way, where is she ? ”’ 

“‘ Returning to normal, I believe,’’ smiled the youth. 
‘Then she has an appointment, which is confidently 
expected to be of short duration, and then she is to come 
and have a look at this lot !”’ 

With a contemptuous gesture, he indicated Hugh 
Drummond and his friends. 

“ Cigarette ?’’ offered Blue-chin. 

‘“* Thanks.”’ 

Fortescue took one, and lighted both Blue-chin’s and 
his own. He turned, then, and looked long at Phyllis. 

‘“‘ So I was wrong, eh ? ” 
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She looked at him, but disdained to reply. He laughed, 
a mirthless, jarring sound. 

“ Personally, I consider my description of your ludi- 
crous husband really very kind. All I said, as far as I 
can remember, was something about your great Bulldog 
Drummond being well past this sort of thing, and having 
reached the veteran stage. Now really, Mrs. Drummond, 
that was extremely polite of me... you can see for 
yourself, now, that I might have added he was practically 
gugga, and almost too easy meat to bother with. After 
all, one does not shoot a sitting bird—at least, I’ve been 
told that, although personally if I want a bird I'll shoot it 
in any position I happen to see it!” 

He laughed again, harshly. 

“Tm sorry for you, Mrs. Drummond !”’ he said gaily. 
‘‘ It really must be very galling for you to see your hero 
in such a hopeless mess. Still, they say that curiosity 
killed the cat—and after all, a cat has nine lives to play 
with. Your husband only has one . . . that’ll save him 
a certain amount of bother.” 

Oh; don’t |." 

Phyllis could not restrain the words, which escaped her 
as a sort of moan. 

“Tf you don’t shut up this instant,” said Hugh 
Drummond fiercely, between clenched teeth, “‘ I’ll break 
every bone in your body!” 

““ What !”’ said Fortescue, with a surprised expression 
on his face. ‘‘ What do I hear? Threats? An order 
to ‘shut up’? My dear Captain Drummond, surely 
you forget the circumstances in which you find yourself ! 
How, may I ask, are you possibly going to break all my 
bones ? And what possible right have you to tell me to 


be silent ? ”’ 
“‘ He will, you know! Break all your bones, I mean,” 
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said Algy Longworth lightly. ‘‘ It’s remarkable what 
Hugh Drummond can do . . . you'll be surprised ! ”’ 

For answer, Fortescue picked up a loose bit of rope, 
which the expert had not found it necessary to use, and 
slashed at Longworth’s face with it. In his cramped 
position, Longworth could not avoid it, and an angry red 
weal began to form on his left cheek. 

‘‘ Just for that, ’ll ask Hugh to leave me a couple of 
the more important ones.”’ 

Infuriated, Fortescue—his thin lips bared from his 
teeth in animal fashion—raised the rope again. But 
Blue-chin’s deep voice made him pause... . 

“That'll do, Jack.” 

Fortescue looked at him, undecided. 

‘You know that she likes to deal with them herself.”’ 

Fortescue lowered the rope, and smiled. 

‘“ How true!” he said quietly. ‘“‘ How delightfully 
true! For I can think of no one more capable of dealing 
with them, as they should be dealt with !”’ 

‘“‘ J wonder if I might ask who this delightful lady is ? ”’ 
remarked Hugh Drummond. 

But neither Blue-chin nor Fortescue paid any attention 
to him ; they seemed to have suddenly lost interest in 
their captives. The ominous pair sat down at a table, 
and began conversing in low tones ; one of the satellite 
thugs had moved over, and was now standing, obviously 
on guard, behind Phyllis’s chair. 

The door opened again. Rather nervously, or so it 
seemed, Celia Martin entered the room, alone. 

‘“ Hullo, Celia dear !”’ called Fortescue. ‘‘ Come along 
over here, and sit down.’ 

Without a glance at those who might have claimed her 
as their friend, the girl began to move slowly towards the 
table, and the proffered chair. 
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moh any God. i)” 

It was little more than a whisper, but Drummond 
and Longworth, one each side of Peter Darrell, heard 
him. 
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RMA PETERSON surveyed herself in her mirror. 

The last traces of Mrs. Smith had been removed, 
the rapidly whitening hair had given place to its normal 
raven black. The cleverly simulated first signs of 
approaching age—lines in the throat, and round the eyes 
and mouth—had vanished as if by magic. The altered 
shape of her nostrils, achieved by the consummate skill 
of a woman versed in every trick of make-up, had been 
put right. Irma Peterson, in the full glory of her attrac- 
tive womanhood, surveyed herself in her mirror, and was 
satisfied by what she saw reflected. 

She rose, and left the room, moving with that curiously 
graceful and yet purposeful walk which was characteristic 
of Irma Peterson in her own character. She went up 
the stairs which were directly outside her room, and 
through a door which was opposite to her on the landing 
above. She paused at the door, her hand on the knob, 
for a moment as if enjoying the prospect of what she 
was about to do. Then she opened the door, and walked 
into the room. 

A man was sitting at a table facing her, his head 
buried in his hands. Before him, on the table, were 
many sheets of paper, and writing materials—but it 
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did not look as if any had been used. The man did not 
look up when she came in, but his shoulders moved 
convulsively, and suddenly a sob escaped his fragile 
frame. 

Irma Petersen looked away from the pathetic figure, 
at a big man standing by the only window. She looked 
at him enquiringly, but with a scowl, he shook his head. 
She looked back at the miserable creature at the table 
without speaking, for a moment. Then, shutting the 
door behind her, she went up to the table, and took the 
only other chair. 

Only then did the man look up. The burning eyes 
in his haggard face stared at her uncomprehend- 


ingly. 

“Who are you?” 

*‘ Never mind who I am, Mr. Martin,” she told him 
quietly. ‘I am here to make sure that we get results. 


You are being very stubborn, and very foolish, because 
you are alienating people who would like to be your 
friends ” | 

“My friends!” He threw up his hands in horror. 
“Would my friends force me from my home, starve 
me, torture me!” 

“ Only for your own good,” she told him evenly. 

“ For my own good!” 

“Yes. Be sensible, Mr. Martin. Do as we wish, and 
not only will you be generously treated, but you will be 
fully protected from any—unfortunate results which 
might follow the course of action which we wish you to 
take. After all, it’s not very much that we ask . . . just 
the sight of certain of your documents, and the back- 
ground knowledge which you can provide with regard 
to them. Do this for us, and you will be very well 
paid . . . a far greater sum, as you have been promised, 
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than you could ever eventually make out of your book, 
with the added attraction that it would be all in cash, 
with no tax to pay on it! And if, by some unfortunate 
accident, the Government of this country should get 
just a trifle annoyed, you will be removed at once to a 
luxurious life of safety on the other side of the world. 
I really cannot understand why you are being so foolish 
as even to hesitate for a moment.” 

“But don’t you understand!” The haggard man 
leant forward in his agitation. ‘‘ These secrets are not 
mine to give! They’re dynamite!” 

“Dynamite? A few documents... ? And we'll 
return them to you, you know.” 

“Of course they’re dynamite. They could cause 
wars.” 

Oh -comes* 3:..47" 

““Why do you want them, then?” 

Irma Peterson smiled: it was a shrewd question, and 
she enjoyed answering it. 

“Perhaps for the same reason as you took them. 
And, Mr. Martin, I understand you were going to publish 
them ?” 

“Yes, but notnow!” Hespokeirritably. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
not in my lifetime, or that of my daughter . . . when 
they would have been historical and safe.” 

‘“ Ah, yes, yourdaughter .. .”’ Irma Peterson laughed 
lightly. ‘‘ The girl is here, you know.” 

The haggard man seemed to crumple in his chair. 

‘Here? In this house?” he whispered, almost 
unbelievingly. 

‘‘In this house. You're very fond of Celia, aren’t you, 
Mr. Martin ? ”’ 

He was staring at her. 

feumrenés) is she’... .? 
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“Yes,” said Irma Peterson evenly. ‘“‘ Unlike you, 
she’s being fed. Although I should like to remind you 
that your fast is purely self-imposed—you could have 
anything you liked, if only you'd be sensible.”’ 

“Ts she all right ? ” 

“‘ Yes,’’ Irma Peterson assured him, ‘‘ For the moment, 
she is quite all right. Would you like to see her ? ”’ 


ae May I ? ” 
‘“‘ But of course !’’ Irma Peterson made a sign to the 
big man, who hurried from the room. ‘“ Just as well to 


see her now—because she might not be all right so very 
much longer. . . .” 

The frail Martin stared at her impassive face at first 
uncomprehendingly ; but gradually full realisation of 
the dire threat penetrated his wracked brain. He half- 
rose from his chair, but sank back dizzily. 

“You fiends...” 

“It all depends on you,” continued Irma Peterson 
evenly. “I think I told you that I was here to get 
results. It may interest you to know that I always get 
them quickly. You’ve only got an hour or two to make 
up your mind which it is to be . . . whether we remain 
friends, and you are generously rewarded for the little 
that we ask you, or whether you and your daughter 
suffer until the information is forced out of you. That 
would be a pity . . . if either of you lived, you might 
regret continued life ...a girl accustomed to be so 
lovely as Celia, does not carry on very successfully when 
her looks are permanently gone . . . but, as I have said, 
the choice is entirely up to you.”’ 

The man could only stare at her, fascinated ; he even 
had difficulty in removing his eyes from her face when 
the door opened, and Celia Martin was pushed into the 
room. 
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Dad * 

It was a horrified cry ; even in the short time since 
he had been taken from her, her father had altered 
desperately ; the girl could not restrain her agonised 
grief. 

“ Celia !”’ 

“You see?” cut in Irma Petersen, rising quickly. 
“For the moment, she is quite well. But that is now 
entirely up to you. I'll be back in an hour, to see what 
you say . . . and really, Mr. Martin, I do hope that we 
can remain the best of friends.”’ : 

As she finished speaking, Irma Petersen took the 
dazed girl firmly by the arm, and walked her quickly 
from the room. 

‘“‘ Follow me!”’ she ordered. 

The big man was standing leering by the door. There 
was nothing that Celia could do but obey. 

Irma Peterson led the way back to her own room. 
There, she turned and faced the girl. . 

‘“* You see what a state he’s in? ”’ 

ee i 

‘He'll be much worse, before the night is out, 
unless he sees sense. You can help him, by doing 
exactly as I say. And in point of fact, you haven't 
any choice.” Irma Peterson laughed sharply. “ You 
have seen what happens to those who dare oppose my 
will ?”’ 

‘Captain Drummond ? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Hugh Drummond and his stupid cronies. There 
is no one who can help you now, no one.” 

Her voice held a menacing tone; her whole attitude 
was frightening. 

“ But I am giving you a chance,’ went on Irma 
Peterson quietly. ‘‘ Provided, of course, that you do 
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exactly as I say. If you are sensible, you will . . . and 
if you wish to save your father . . .?” 

Celia Martin realised that there was absolutely nothing 
she could do about it. If she did what she was told, 
perhaps an opportunity might occur . . . but otherwise, 
she had no choice but to hope that this woman would 
keep her word. 

“What must I do?” 

“ That’s better. First go into the room downstairs, 
disown your friends, and say yes to every question I 
ask you.”’ 

For a wild moment, Celia wanted to leap on to 
this woman who was tormenting her, and scratch 
out her eyes, anything . .. but she realised in the 
next instant that it would certainly be signing the 
death warrant of her father, perhaps of everyone else 
in that house. 

“ Very well.” 

“Come with me,” said Irma Peterson shortly. 

She led the way to a door on the ground floor. 

“Go in there,” she said. ‘“ You'll be received all 
right. I’ll follow.” 

She opened the door and gave the girla push. Through 
the open door, Irma Peterson heard young Jack Fortescue 
greet Celia Martin pleasantly; he was an asset, that 
young man... and a decorative asset. She looked 
in the mirror in the hall. Yes, she was at her best. 
Irma Peterson laughed ; this was her greatest moment, 
and her greatest entrance. Slowly, impressively, she 
walked into the room ; 
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S, elegantly, very sure of herself, Irma Peterson 
walked up the long length of that stately room, 

she watched with boundless enjoyment, the expressions 
of sheer amazement on the faces of her old opponents, 
now bound and helpless, and facing her. It gave her 
theatrical mind very great pleasure to be able to have 
staged such an unexpected entrance, to be the centre of 
such a dramatic moment. It was, to her, sheer joy 
to find herself with all the power, with the hated Hugh 
Drummond completely at her mercy . . . and it added 
to her joy that his abject discomfiture should take place 
in front of Phyllis, his wife, and his two satellites, the 
idiotic Longworth and the foolish Darrell. Here was the 
great moment for which she waited all these years, which 
had been ever present in her dreams. And the realisa- 
tion of those dreams was good, as good if not better than 
she had anticipated. There was only one thing missing } 
if only it had been possible for her beloved Carl to have 
been present, to have shared in this great triumph |! 
Still, the man responsible for his death was about to 
suffer far more than Carl Peterson had suffered even in 
death, and so not only was this the evening of a complete 
triumph—it was also the moment of a most satisfying 
and eagerly awaited revenge . . . 

“ Peter!” suddenly ejaculated Algy Longworth. ‘‘ Don’t 
look now, but do you see what I see ?”’ 

“ Algy!’’ said Darrell promptly, “I’m not looking, 
but I think Ido! Shall we ask Hugh?” 

“ Let’s.”’ 
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“ Well, I'll be snookered !”” commented Hugh Drum- 
mond, as soon as he could speak. “If it isn’t our dear 
old pal Irma herself! My dear girl, we do meet in funny 
places.” 

It was not the sort of reception for which Irma Peterson 
could have wished ; something a little more respectful, 
and perhaps a little more apprehensive, would have been 
more in keeping with the situation. Still, these three 
men were, as she well knew, quite irrational and completely 
irrepressible ; never mind, there was plenty of time for 
them to change their tune, and perhaps it added to the 
supreme pleasure of her triumph, that they should change 
slowly from this ridiculous attitude of defiance, to a 
greater respect, inspired by fear, finally to a grovelling 
pleading for the oblivion of death, which for them would 
come all too slowly... 

“Good evening, Hugh Drummond! ”’ 

“ Good evening, Irma!” 

“Good evening, dear!’ said Darrell. 

“Good evening, sweetheart !’”’ said Longworth. 

They all smiled ; well, they would smile on the other 
side of their ugly faces, by the time she had finished with 
them. 

“We meet again 

“So we do!” said Longworth promptly. 

Irma Petersen flushed; really, this man was quite 
insupportable ; it might be necessary to teach him a 
small preliminary lesson. But she was determined not 
to be balked of the fruits of this great moment, not to 
deviate from the scene which she had so often gloatingly 
rehearsed in her imagination. 

“Are you quite comfortable ? ” she asked icily, 

“The pile on this carpet,” said Longworth, “ is 
moulting.” 


} 7? 
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“Tut, tut!” said Peter Darrell. ‘Don’t be so 
particular, Algy!”’ 

“ But I’ve got a new suit on!” 

‘ Now then, boys !””’ reproved Hugh Drummond. ‘‘ No 
quarrelling in public. Forgive them, Irma dear... 
neither has really ever been properly house trained.” 

“ That will do!” 

Irma Peterson, flushed, spoke curtly. 

“ Algy |!” said Darrell. 

Sen e 

“The lady doesn’t think we’re funny !” 

‘“ Are you sure ? ” 


“Er ...er... I think one might say, yes.” 
“No sense of the ridiculous, eh ? ” 
‘“* None.” 


“What shall we do?” 

““ Humour her, what ? ” 

““ Just as you say, old thing.” 

“T feel it would be wise.”’ 

“ Right-oh. Lovely night for the time of day, don’t 
you think, Miss Peterson ? ”’ 

They had talked very fast ; had she wanted to, Irma 
Peterson would have found it difficult to stop them. 
But, although she had let them talk, she was annoyed 

. and it irritated her to think that she could not 
conceal her annoyance. She could sense the flush in her 
cheeks ; although she did not look at him, she could 
feel the amused eyes of Hugh Drummond watching her. 
The great scene was going wrong, simply because the 
audience resolutely refused to take it seriously ; if she 
gave vent to her feelings, she would only add to the 
ridiculous enjoyment of this incredible trio. With a 
very great effort, Irma Peterson mastered her strong 
impulse completely to lose her temper... 
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She sat down on the high-backed chair which she 
habitually used in that room. She took her long holder 
from the table beside her, inserted in it a cigarette, and 
lighted the cigarette deliberately from the match held 
for her by young Jack Fortescue. Only when it was 
going to her satisfaction did she look up again, and face 
Hugh Drummond 

“You've fallen back a long way from the old days, 
my Hugh!” 

“Look out!’ said Longworth promptly ‘‘ Danger 
signal—she’s getting affectionate ! ” 

Irma Petersen disregarded him 

“As recently as this afternoon,” said Irma Petersen 
quietly, “‘ you must have thought that you had every 
card in the pack ” 

“TI forgot,’’ said Drummond, “ that we were playing 
with a joker... .” 

Irma Petersen smiled up at Fortescue. 

“Yes,” she purred, “ he makes a nice joker, doesn’t 
he?” 

“Not bad, as jokers go.” There was an unusual 
undercurrent of anger in Hugh Drummond’s voice, which 
made Irma Peterson look at him quickly, with a new 
interest. “ But they go iene jokers frequently get 
torn up, and thrown away . 

So Drummond was sore, was ; he ? That was admirable. 
She looked up at Fortescue, standing attentively beside 
her, and smiled. 

“What on earth have you been doing to the kind 
gentleman, Jack? He doesn’t seem to like you ? ”’ 

“Oh, just lacking in respect, perhaps!” laughed 
Fortescue lightly. 

“ How very true,” remarked Darrell. 

Blue-chin growled something towards him, but with 
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a movement of her slender hand, Irma Peterson restrained 
the big man. 

“Let them play!” she said coldly. ‘‘ They have few 
pleasures left to them.” 

“ That’s truer still, Ima!” Drummond talked gaily. 
“ I think you must have overlooked it, dear girl . . . but 
I’ve been in this position quite some time, and frankly 
it’s getting irksome .. .” 

“Is it, my Hugh?” She spoke softly, menacingly. 
‘ Never mind, it won’t be for much longer.”’ 

“ That’s good news.”’ 

She laughed, a mirthless sound. 

“Is it, my Hugh? .. . But to continue; with every 
card, as you thought, in your hand, you come to me here 
of your own free will, and you deliver yourself up to the 
just vengeance which is mine. Not only yourself, but 
your precious wife, and your two absurd friends.”’ 

“Who on earth does she mean ?”’ asked Longworth, 
in an injured tone 

But there was another interruption 

“ Begging your pardon, ma’am . . . three!” 

They all looked at Denny, and Hugh Drummond burst 
into a great guffaw. 

“Oh, well done, Denny! And many thanks.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Irma Peterson had the feeling that she, the principal 
actress in the great scene, was being robbed of the play 
by unrehearsed gagging. Once again, she only controlled 
her rising anger with a great effort. 

“ Enough ! ”’ 

‘“ S-sh |’ murmured Longworth. 

“Nonsense,” said Darrell. “‘ Shakspeare.” 

“Vou’re both wrong,” said Drummond. “ That 
word’s a pure pinch from any nineteenth-century 
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melodrama, only she forgot the accompanying gesture 
Sorry I can’t illustrate, chaps.” 

It was the breaking point. Her face dark with fury, 
Irma Peterson rose abruptly, and started to advance on 
the helpless Drummond . . . 

But another woman in that room was unable to stand 
the strain. Evading the attentions of the watchful 
William by the sheer speed with which she acted, Phyllis 
leapt from her chair, and made a rush towards the tall 
woman advancing on her husband. Irma Peterson drew 
back quickly, and Fortescue was just as quick. He 
intercepted the flying Phyllis, caught her neatly by the 
arms, and held her firmly, while her struggles died away. 
Then, as with a sob of frustration she became quiet, he 
quite deliberately smacked her hard on the side of her 
face. 

The veins stood out on Hugh Drummond’s forehead as 
he struggled wildly with his bonds, but the expert evi- 
dently knew his job; the ropes stood firm against the 
huge man’s great power. Drummond also quietened, 
as he realised the futility of his struggle. But he spoke 
between clenched teeth, softly yet perfectly audibly. 

“Sorry, Algy! Not even two bones... he’s all 
mine.” 

The guilty William took Phyllis roughly from 
Fortescue’s hands, and pushed her back on to her chair. 

“It might be better,” suggested Fortescue, “if the 
little cat were tied up like the rest.” 

“No,” ordered Irma Petersen, ‘“‘ but if she tries it 
again, give her the whip.” 

Blue-chin laughed, a grisly sound. Ostentatiously, he 
placed a large, thick leather dog whip on the table... . 

Irma Peterson could feel it—the whole atmosphere 
was changed. Fortescue’s action had brought them all 
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down to reality with a bump ; she was now, indisputably, 
playing the leading réle and holding the stage ; all eyes 
were focused on her. 

“You have not long to live, Hugh Drummond!” she 
told him evenly. “ Not you, nor your wife, nor your 
friends. But before I take my exquisite vengeance, 
and do to you what you did to my Carl, I want you to 
Tealise to the full what a fool you have been. Always 
before, when we have met, I have had other things to 
occupy my mind than our personal vendetta. There 
has been work to do, which has perforce distracted me 
from the question of who should survive—you or me. 
But now there is nothing to distract me from my will. 
It has been a survival of the fittest, according to the old 
law and the law which Carl taught me to respect .. . 
and you have failed. I gave you every chance ; I could 
have walked into your house and destroyed you in your 
sleep . . . although that would not have pleased me, 
because it would have been too easy. I offered you a 
bait, and you accepted it; I played upon your vanity.”’ 

She paused, and stared at him malevolently; her 
expression transformed the normal, cold but classical 
beauty of her face, and Hugh Drummond could not help 
thinking that, in that moment, she looked like some 
unworldly being straight from the domains of all evil. 
He was forced to confess to himself that, standing there 
so motionless and with a curious light in her narrowed 
eyes, she was really frightening .. . 

“Little Celia Martin acted very well, don’t you 
think ? ”’ 

The sudden mention of her name, made them all look 
at the girl quickly, even questioningly. But she sat 
quite still beside Blue-chin, staring straight in front of 
her, studiously avoiding their eyes, deathly pale . . . 
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‘“She does act very well indeed,” said Drummond 
firmly. 

“I’m glad you agree. You swallowed her tale like a 
lamb, didn’t he, Celia ? ”’ 

“Yes,” said the girl woodenly. 

‘‘ Believed every word of it, the poor simpleton ! ”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ said Celia Martin, with a sudden spark of life. 
‘He believed every word of the story about my father. 
He thought that my father was in the clutches of some 
foul gang, and in order to help me he was prepared to 
rescue my father.:.3). 

Her voice died away, but for the first time since she 
had come into the room Celia Martin turned and stared 
full into Hugh Drummond’s eyes. 

As the full significance of the word she had used in 
describing her parent struck him, Peter Darrell uttered a 
great sigh of relief. The sound startled Drummond and 
he looked quickly at Irma Peterson; but the sigh, had 
she heard it, evidently meant nothing to her. 

“Incurably romantic!’ she laughed coldly. “I 
wonder you allow it, Phyllis! And so you just went 
galloping into your last action . . . watched all the time, 
of course, from within your own camp by my talented 
young friend Jack Fortescue! ”’ 

Drummond glowered ferociously at the youth: even 
had he not felt inclined to do it, something of the kind 
was obviously expected of him, and he was anxious to 
please with Irma in such an expansive mood. 

“I knew you would never be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of that advertisement, my foolish, arrogant, impul- 
sive Hugh! ”’ 

‘ A little less of the ‘my!’ ”’ snapped Phyllis. 

Drummond smiled at his wife, but all the same he 
was nervous that she might have interfered with Irma 
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Peterson’s remarkable flow of frankness. He need not 
have worried ; she completely ignored Phyllis. 

“You sent little Phyllis up to answer it, with a tale 
borrowed from that which Celia Martin tempted you 
with . . . I enjoyed that bit, when I was told! And 
then you did exactly what I had expected you to do, and 
what I wanted you to do—you invited my representative, 
the adventurous young Fortescue, into your home where 
he could watch over you, while you attempted to give 
the clever young man a few lessons! ” 

She paused and looked at Drummond gloatingly : Hugh 
Drummond noticed that, for the first time in her life, the 
expression on her face revolted him. Sheseemed, now, to be 
all animal—licking her lips whilst she teased her prey. . . . 

The sweat on his forehead began to make itself felt : 
Hugh Drummond knew that she was nearing her perora- 
tion, and—what then? It would be easy for her to 
dispose of them, one by one: killing slowly so that the 
agonies of the victims could be watched by the temporary 
survivors. . . . That would be in keeping with the un- 
fettered cruelty of this woman’s character, the devilish 
lust which possessed her for revenge. There could be no 
denying that they were in the dickens of a spot, about as 
critical as any in which he had ever found himself. If 
only he knew the time . . . if only he knew exactly how 
long he must delay her foul intentions, in order to give 
good old McIver the necessary time in which to act after 
Algy Longworth’s call for help. Any thought of the 
indignity of being rescued by the police had long since 
been banished, for there was Phyllis to consider... . 
Surely, by now, old Mac must be on his way, if not 
actually nearing this ill-omened house. . . . 

‘So you see, clever Hugh Drummond, you have been 
too clever for the last time—or shall we say that your 
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luck has deserted you—and it is you, and only you, who 
have delivered your wife and your friends into my hands. 
How do you feel . . . are you pleased with yourself ? ”’ 

“I’m confoundedly stiff!’ said Drummond, forcing 
himself to speak in his usual cheerful tone of voice. 

“And that,” Irma Peterson told him coldly, “is a 
good thing. There is only one thing I respect in you— 
your great physical] strength. But when I dea] with you 
that will be of no avail, for your limbs will not be able 
to answer the orders of your brain.” 

“Thanks,” said Drummond. “I thought you were 
going to say ‘ what you call your brain’! ” 

She looked at him disdainfully: Hugh Drummond 
laughed. 

“ Not a good joke, eh, Peter ? ” 

“No, Hugh. It’s got whiskers on it.” 

“Yes,”” commented Longworth. ‘‘ Lamentable. No 
wonder she isn’t laughing.”’ 

“ There is one thing, however, I do wish you’d explain,” 
said Drummond, searching desperately for something to 
say. 

hy 6 Wad 

““ It’s—er—it’s . . . well, d’you mean to say that the 
whole thing was a put-up job, just for my benefit ? ”’ 

She laughed, and the sound, for the first time, was 
Teally gay. 

“Yes . . . entirely for your benefit |” 

“T can’t say,” went on Drummond quickly, “‘ that I 
honestly like the way you use that word ; still, let that 
pass.” 

“Yes,” said Darrell; did he realise what was in 
Drummond’s mind? ‘Oh, by all means, yes. Let’s be 
generous. Skip it!” 

“ But Iam flattered .. .” 
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Irma Peterson stamped her foot imperiously, 

“TI am going to leave you, Drummond, for a little 
while. I have a little debt to settle with Celia Martin— 
she must be paid for her assistance. Eh, child ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the girl dully. Drummond wondered 
if he saw an uncontrollable shiver of apprehension, a 
quick glance, instantly averted, of appeal shot in his 
direction ? 

“ And it is good that you should have a little time in 
which to consider the magnitude of your folly. You 
have been warned, time and time again, to keep out of 
my way, Hugh Drummond. You should have known 
that one day, if you persisted, you were bound to go too 
far... and you have done just that ... you have 
reached, ingloriously, the end of the road ” 

“ Jolly good!” said Algy Longworth brightly. ‘“‘ Did 
it take you long to learn that off by heart ? ” 

“When I come back, I shall remember all that you 
have said and done... .” 

In those simple last few words, Irma Peterson was 
infinitely more impressive, and more menacing, than she 
had ever been before. 

She turned and gave some quick orders in a low tone. 
Fortescue grinned unpleasantly, and roughly took Phyllis 
by the arm, forcing her to her feet. With a little cry 
she looked at her husband. 

Hugh Drummond made the greatest effort of his life 
and forced himself to smile confidently. 

“Never mind, darling. You can’t resist, now. But 
it won’t be for long if 

“ You mean, it won’t be long, Captain Drummond !” 
Irma Peterson corrected him. ‘“‘ Well, you are quite 
right ; it will not be long before I return.” 

She turned on her heels and walked from the room, 
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Phyllis, firmly held by Fortescue, was made to follow. 
Rather reluctantly, or so it seemed to Drummond, Celia 
Martin also followed, with William in close attendance. 

When they were alone in the room, Blue-chin settled 
himself comfortably in Irma Peterson’s chair and, taking 
a cigar from the box on the table, bit off the end, spat it 
at Drummond, and lighted it with evident relish. 

Hugh Drummond flushed ; he glanced towards Darrell. 

‘Some of these thugs are getting just a trifle fresh ! ” 
he said. Then his eyes travelled on, to Longworth. 
“ Still, they may change their tune when the Scottish 
express runs in on time. . . .” 

“Eh ?”’ said Longworth, evidently puzzled. 

“You heard! ”’ said Darrell cheerfully. ‘“‘ Just about 
due, I suppose . . . must be, by now! ”’ 

“Oh, good lord! ”’ said Longworth. 

Something in his tone of voice made Drummond and 
Darrell look at him sharply: Longworth’s face was a 
study in sheer horror. 

“You haven’t been banking on—— 

He stopped and glanced at Blue-chin. The latter 
laughed. 

“Looks as though they had. Hadn’t we better tell 
them ? ” 

“ Tell them what ? ’’ demanded Longworth defiantly. 

“ Merely that you didn’t call Inspector McIver of Scot- 
land Yard, because we arrived before the time limit had 
expired. But, Algy, my boy 

“Mr. Longworth to you!” murmured Longworth 
viciously. 

“But, Algy, my boy!” grinned Blue-chin, “ you 
couldn’t have rung up anyway—we cut the wires! ” 

He laughed hugely. But to Darrell the bottom seemed 
to have dropped out of the world. .. . 
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| was characteristic of Hugh Drummond that this blow, 

which appeared to Darrell to have all the symptoms of 
a final knock-out, merely turned his fertile brain to the 
consideration of some other means of dealing with the 
particularly tricky situation in which he found himself. 
That he should be securely bound hand and foot in a 
house standing in its own grounds—so that any noise, or 
calls for help, would certainly not be noticed by any 
who might be disposed to investigate—alarmed him 
certainly, but not more than that. There must be a way 
out from even the blackest situation ; there always was. 
It was up to him to find it, and it was up to him to put 
the solution, once found, into instant execution. For 
not only was his wife a helpless prisoner in the house, 
but he was under no illusions with regard to the treat- 
ment which at any moment might be meted out to her. 
And, in addition, Irma Peterson had obviously lhed— 
why he had no idea, but that did not bother him for the 
moment—when she had gloated over him, and told him 
that the whole affair was a put-up job in order to humiliate 
him and land him finally into the tender grip of her 
claw-like clutches. There was something very fishy 
going on with regard to Mr. Martin, something which— 
since she denied its very existence—must be of very 
great importance; there always was something very 
fishy going on when Irma Peterson collected a gang of 
thugs around her, and specially while it included such 
prize specimens as Blue-chin over there and the young 
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pup of a Fortescue, who was most certainly going to pay 
the full price for his perfidy. .. . 

But he was up against time: goodness knows why she 
had gone off ‘“‘ to do business with Celia”’; that could 
be discovered later. On the other hand, that business 
was unlikely to last very long; she had implied that it 
would not. And by the time she returned Hugh Drum- 
mond knew that the end would be very near—if things 
were allowed to proceed according to the Peterson plan. 
It was obvious, then, that a solution to the difficulty 
had to be thought out, and worked out, at once; and 
Drummond realised that really the odds seemed very 
much against him. It really isn’t much good possessing 
physical strength way above the average if you have been 
tied up by a man who seemed, Drummond told himself 
ruefully, to have devoted his whole life to the study of 
such matters. ... 

All the time that his brain was working furiously, 
Drummond was struggling to loosen the bonds holding 
powerless his arms behind his back. He had to proceed 
with caution, because it was necessary to work without 
Blue-chin realising what he was trying to do. But all 
that seemed to result from his efforts was that the 
knots became even more resisting, that the rope 
seemed to tighten instead of loosen. Still, Drummond 
told himself, never say die... it seemed the only 
Ciance, .:. . 

Blue-chin looked at him, smiled, and spoke pleasantly, 

“I should save yourself the exertion, Captain Drum- 
mond! The man who trussed you up learnt the job in 
China—they’re rather good at that sort of thing over 
there! Anyway, you haven’t a hope in a month of 
Sundays—no one has ever got out of those knots unless 
the man who tied them unties them! ” 
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““ Must be a useful chap around your house ! ” grunted 
Drummond. 

“Oh, he is!’’ agreed Blue-chin readily. “A great 
asset.” 

Drummond’s fingers, behind his back, touched some- 
thing hard ; instantly he realised that he was touching 
the corner of his cigarette case, in its accustomed place, 
his hip pocket. If Hugh Drummond had been thinking 
fast before, his thoughts fairly leapt ahead now—an idea 
was forming in his mind. 

“Ts it a good job?” asked Drummond pleasantly. 

“Is what a good job?” Blue-chin seemed surprised 
at the sudden turn in the conversation. 

“Yours.” 

Blue-chin laughed. 

“Oh, not so bad!” 

“Well paid ? ”’ 

“On occasions, generously.” 

As he was speaking Drummond’s eyes were darting to 
each corner of the room which was facing him: yes, 
there was the heavy desk at just a small angle to his 
right ; and, greatest piece of good fortune of all, there 
was a small rug on the polished floor only a few feet from 
the desk. ... 

Drummond glanced at Blue-chin. He could see that 
he had roused the big man’s interest. 

““ Why do you ask ?”’ inquired Blue-chin. 

‘I was wondering,” said Drummond casually, ‘‘ what 
you were being paid for this job? ”’ 

“Now, look here, Captain Drummond!”’ said Blue- 
chin with a knowing grin on his face. ‘“‘ You can’t tempt 
me with promises! I may not have many principles, 
but I do know one thing. It would be easy to promise 
me vast sums to let you go, and then—when you were 
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free—for you to hand me over to the police. Oh, no! 
I wasn’t born yesterday ! ” 

“You don’t look as if you had been,’ Drummond 
smiled. ‘‘ You’re bigger, somehow. But I wasn’t think- 
ing of promises. .. .” 

“ And,” Jaughed Blue- chin, “‘ no cheques, which can be 
stopped ! ’ 

“ Nor was I thinking of cheques. I seem to share your 
obvious preference for cash. I always carry quite a large 
amount around with me! ”’ 

Blue-chin’s eyes narrowed. 

“ Do you, really ? ” 

pee hha 

Darrell and Longworth were watching Hugh Drum- 
mond closely: something of what was in his mind was 
clear to them, and their excited interest was rising ; both 
knew that Hugh Drummond’s lack of ready cash was a 
byword among his friends. Like many men considerably 
better blessed with the ready than was he, Drummond 
often had to borrow in order to pay for his round, merely 
because he had forgotten to cash a cheque recently. 

Blue-chin was also very interested, but for quite 
another reason. If this stupid Drummond had money 
on him, it was obviously absurd to leave it in his pocket, 
especially as Drummond was in no position to prevent 
him taking it. His avaricious little eyes narrowed still 
further. 

“ That’s very interesting! What’s your proposition, 
Drummond ? ”’ 

“T’ve only got two hundred on me. In nice new 
fivers. But you can have that, and one hour’s start, 
if you'll cut these ropes.”’ 

“Two hundred pounds ? ”’ 

“Yes, A couple of hundred jolly old jimmy o’goblins.”’ 
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“You're worth more than that!” 

“Thank you. I think I quite possibly am. But any 
balance would have to come either later, or by cheque, 
both methods which you affect to despise.”’ 

“ Where’s the two hundred ? ” 

“ Cut the cords first,’’ said Drummond. 

Blue-chin rose ; he took a quick look round, probably 
by sheer force of habit, for he knew that he was alone 
with the bound men. Then, quickly, he moved over to 
Drummond. 

“ Thanks, Captain Drummond! ”’ he started leeringly. 
“ But I think I'll just help myself. . . .” 

They were the last words he was destined to utter. 
He had been tempted into just the place where Drum- 
mond wanted him, and now he was off balance as he bent 
down with greedy fingers. Drummond could bend his 
knees, and he both bent and straightened them again 
with such speed that Blue-chin had no chance of avoiding 
the flying feet. They took him full in the stomach as 
Drummond’s huge but muscular body was exerted in one 
desperate lunge; and Blue-chin went skimming back- 
wards, completely out of control, his feet wildly trying to 
keep some contact with the ground. 

He reached the rug: his flying feet made it shoot 
from under him on the polished floor. His head came 
down as his legs went up, in no way lessening the impetus 
of his twisted body. He came to rest abruptly by the 
desk, his head striking the very corner and emitting a 
sickening, dull sound. 

Blue-chin lay absolutely still, a crumpled heap. 

“ Peter, Algy, quick! ’’ Hugh Drummond was speak- 
ing in a hoarse whisper. “ Algy, roll over so that you 
can see between us, and direct the flame. Peter, tum 
over with your back towards me.”’ 
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Mystified though they were, it never occurred either to 
Longworth or to Darrell not to obey at once. And as 
Longworth watched Drummond the scheme became 
clear. 

Hugh Drummond had managed to work his cigarette 
case out of his hip pocket. And Drummond’s cigarette 
case was of the sort which contained a lighter in one 
corner. Lying back to back on the floor, Drummond 
could actuate the lighter, but he could not see where to 
direct the flame; and Darrell, with his back towards 
him, could not see to get his cords over the flame. But 
Longworth, sitting so that he could observe their efforts 
could direct the flame on to Darrell’s cords. .. . 

It was a nerve-racking business because it took so 
long ; and at any moment all three expected Irma Peter- 
son to return to the room, or Blue-chin to recover, lustful 
for revenge. But at last the first cords gave, and then 
the second lot, by the elbows, had to be tackled. These 
proved even more troublesome, but at last the difficult 
job was done, at just about the moment when the wick 
on the lighter was about to give out. 

“Yoicks!’’ exclaimed Longworth delightedly, as 
Darrell rubbed his hands quickly together to restore the 
circulation. 

“Pegging your pardon, sir——” said Denny un- 
expectedly. 

Saesr”’ : 

“T’ve got a knife in my pocket, sir, if you can reach 
oe 

“You priceless treasure!’ laughed Darrell. He dragged 
himself to Denny, found the knife, and in a very few 
minutes all four, who had been captives so recently, were 
free, but not very active. It took a few more precious 
minutes before, by hard rubbing, they were able to move 
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their cramped limbs again with any approach to normal. 

Longworth had moved over and taken a look at Blue- 
chin. 

‘We needn’t have worried about this one! ”’ he said 
quietly. 

“ Dead?” asked Drummond quickly. 

“Very. The corner of the desk cracked his skull like 
an eggshell.” 

“Well, he’s no loss,” said Drummond. “ I’m SOITY 
and all that, but he was asking for trouble.” 

“What next, Hugh ? ” 

It was Peter Darrell who asked the question, but 
they all turned towards Drummond and waited for 
the answer. 

It was not long in coming. 

“ First—Phyllis ! ”’ 

“Yes, but where is she?” asked Longworth. 

“ We'll just have to find out.” 

“ Quite! ’’? smiled Longworth: this was the stuff | 

“ But we can’t all go messing about the house, not if 
we don’t want to advertise that we’re on the loose again 
—and that’s something I’d very much like to keep quiet. 
Irma was a trifle too cocksure for my liking, and she 
gloated just a wee spot overmuch. I think we might 
teach her a fairly pretty lesson before we hand her over 
to the official boys.”’ 

“T’m all for that!’ laughed Darrell. 

“‘ And so, indisputably, am I!”’ grinned Longworth. 

‘“‘ Leave to speak, sir, please ? ’’ asked Denny. 

“ Of course, me old pal! ”’ laughed Drummond. 

“ Well, ditto, sir! ’’ said Denny. 


“ That makes it unanimous! ’’ Drummond answered 
the smiles on the faces of his devoted followers, the three 
men round him. ‘ Orders, boys! Ready?” 
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“* Aye, aye, sir!” 

‘Denny, off with you to the pub at oncg. Collect all 
the volunteers for a rough house you can find, but don’t 
give Gladys hysterics while you’re doing it—and, above 
all, don’t let the local cop twig what we’re up to; we'll 
call in McIver to collect the refuse, but not before we’re 
ready!” 

yes, sir |”’ 

“The Pleasance platoon was always a model for other 
Home Guard units—they’ll follow their old sergeant, 
won't they ?”’ 

Denny grinned ; he was pleased with the compliment, 
for he had been very proud of his command. 

“ If they don’t, sir, I’ll know the reason why! ” 

“Good! Bring them, in open formation, to the 
bushes. No smoking, no talking, no moving... . just 
wait. Either one of us will find you and give you new 
orders, or it’s the old signal again . . . the hoot of an 
owl! If you hear that, bring your army in at the double, 
and just knock everyone flat who doesn’t look like any 
of us, because it’ll mean I want you, quick! ”’ 

“ Very good, sir! ”’ 

“ Right! Away with you! ” 

They helped the old soldier out of the window, and 
Drummond watched him go, noting with approval that 
Denny was making skilful use of all the available cover. 

“Chaps !”’ said Drummond, “ first of all, as Irma said, 
all the cards seemed to be in my hands. Then they all 
seemed to have romped over the table into hers. Now, 
if only I can find Phyllis and get her away out of the 
firing line, it really does begin to look as if they had all 
come back to me. Let’s get busy: I’m off after Phyllis, 
and to see what I can see in this old house. You two 
stay here and deal promptly and silently with anyone 
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who may come in . . . we must have silence, because 
I do so want,to surprise our sweet little Irma.” 

“IT do wish you’d let me come with you,” said Algy 
Longworth. 

“No, Algy!”’ But Drummond smiled at him. “ But 
if I’m not back in twenty minutes you can come and look 
for me. Not you, Peter! Sorry, but somebody must 
be available to summon the Bull and Bush army if things 
do go wrong again. You stay here—or—if it gets too 
hot inside—just outside the window. If you haven’t 
seen either of us one hour after Algy leaves you—should 
he have to—then you’ve got a free hand. And I suggest 
you use it pretty promptly!” 

Hugh Drummond moved towards the door quickly 
and silently. 

“ Hugh!” said Algy Longworth in a low voice, “‘ mind 
the joker.” 

“I’m sincerely hoping,” said Drummond with a grin, 
‘that he’s going to mind me . . . very much indeed! ” 

Then he was gone. 
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NE central light illuminated the hall, none too well. 
Hugh Drummond was thankful for this fact ; for 

a moment he considered turning off the light: he would 
have felt considerably more safe in the dark, and he 
would have had the advantage over everyone whom he 
might meet, because of his great gift of being able to 
see comparatively well when others could only grope 
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their way. But he discarded the idea at once, feeling 
that it would be unwise to interfere with anything as 
he found it, and might lead to an unwelcome suspicion 
that there was an uninvited visitor roaming the house 
at will. 

Hugh Drummond stood quite still, listening. No sound 
at all came to his ears; in fact the silence in the house 
was oppressive and uncanny. Quickly, but silently, he 
moved across the hall to the door opposite. Once again 
he listened, and again he could hear nothing. Dropping 
swiftly on one knee, he looked through the keyhole, 
but there was no light in the room beyond the door. 
Drummond straightened himself, and with infinite 
caution opened the door, praying that the hinges might 
not creak. A quick glance satisfied him that this was 
the dining-room and that it was empty. 

He closed the door again, just as silently as he had 
opened it. He turned and noticed that the only other 
door in the hall—a green baize affair tucked away beside 
the stairs—obviously led only to that part of the house 
set aside for the staff. He moved to the stairs and 
looked up. 

The stairway was central in the house; it formed a 
sort of hollow centre as it wound its way upwards, until 
one could see the ceiling of the top floor. As far as he 
could make out, there were two landings on the way ; 
this tallied with his recollection that, from the outside, 
he had observed a ground floor, and two more floors 
above it. 

Hugh Drummond started to mount the stairs. He 
did so in complete silence, assisted by the heavy carpet. 
He reached the first landing. 

Looking around him in the dim light—thank the Lord, 
he told himself, for the old-fashioned lighting system— 
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he could see a passage running away on his left, towards 
the rear of the house. 

But the thing which immediately caught his eye was 
a streak of light which was showing under the door of 
a room well away to his right, on the dark side of the 
landing. Very softly Hugh Drummond made his way 
towards this door, and, standing outside, listened in- 
tently. 

Once again, however, he heard nothing. Dropping on 
one knee, he looked through the keyhole; from what 
he could see, the room looked to be some sort of small 
study or boudoir, but there was no sign of any occupant 
from the angle of vision which he could get through the 
keyhole. Drummond pressed his ear to the keyhole ; 
then, with a slightly puzzled expression on his face, stood 
up again. There was no sign of life within that room 
as far as he could make out; yet the light was full on. 
Rather odd. 

Of course, he could not see the whole room, but it 
was obviously a small one. It was possible that someone 
was out of the angle of vision . . . and it might be a 
good idea to have a working knowledge of all that house 
before he put his head into what might so easily turn 
out to be a hornet’s nest. He determined that he would 
return to that room, and take a chance on the light 
having been turned on and forgotten, a little later on ; 
for the moment it was more important to find something 
more interesting, and where the odds which he must 
face were a little more easy to assess. And, more vital 
still, where the indications pointed more directly to the 
proximity of Phyllis. Hugh Drummond was determined 
that, at any cost, Phyllis must be removed from that 
house to a place of safety before he could even think of 
Celia and her mysterious troubles, or of the accounts 
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demanding a full settlement first with the revolting 
underling Jack Fortescue, and finally with Irma Peterson 
herself. 

He looked around him and down the dark passage. 
No light seemed to be showing from under any door ; 
still, it was far better to make sure, and he moved off, 
still making progress with almost ghostlike silence. As 
he reached the head of the passage he stood for a moment, 
listening again; then he slid into the dark shadows of 
the passage. 

It was rather a long passage, surprisingly long. And 
as he neared the far end Drummond realised that this 
was not the end of it at all, but that what appeared to 
be the end was merely a right-angled turn down the 
outer wall of the house. 

At the same moment as he mentally noted this fact, 
his sharp ears told him that someone was advancing 
towards him along the passage, but still out of sight 
round the right-angled turn. 

Hugh Drummond looked behind him quickly: one 
glance satisfied him that he could not remain in that 
passage, and hope to pass unobserved, for the light on 
the landing, dim though it was, provided a lighter back- 
ground against which anyone in the darkness of the 
passage could not fail to be silhouetted, and thus seen 
at once by anyone approaching from the other end. 

A door was immediately opposite him. Hugh Drum- 
mond paused, one hand on the knob, listening. The 
footsteps sounded very much nearer and were advancing 
inexorably. 

With a muttered exclamation of annoyance Drummond 
turned the knob and slipped into the dark room. Auto- 
matically, in the same movement, he nearly closed the 
door behind him, leaving only a thin slit through which 
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he could peep. And at the same time his quick eyes 
tried to penetrate the darkness of the room in which 
he stood, wondering whether or not someone might 
already be preparing for the spring or aiming a blow. 

The moon was just getting up outside; the pale rays 
filtered in through the window. The room was not only 
empty, but unfurnished. 

Hugh Drummond’s attention returned, undivided now, 
to the passage outside and to the individual whose foot- 
steps he had so clearly heard. He was suddenly con- 
scious that all sound had ceased. No amount of intensive 
listening yielded any result. Whoever it was who had 
been approaching along that unseen portion of the 
passage had stopped. Whoever it was, either was stand- 
ing motionless, just as he was, and listening with the 
same tenseness for confirmation of some warning sound, 
or had moved away again unnoticed in the few seconds 
in which Drummond’s attention had been distracted by 
the necessity of entering the room which now sheltered 
him. 

It was never Drummond’s way to wait for things to 
happen; he very much preferred to initiate action and 
make use of the resulting moment of surprise, which 
handicapped an unwary opponent. All the same, it was 
also not his way to rush bullheaded into something 
without carefully considering the chances ; Hugh Drum- 
mond had been accused of wild impetuosity in his career, 
but that accusation came only from those who were not 
courageous enough to take the known risks of a situation, 
He hesitated only for a very few seconds, standing in 
that room; he then decided that if the person round the 
corner had no suspicion of his presence it would do no 
harm to investigate. And if the person did suspect his 
presence, then the last thing he would expect any marauder 
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would do would be to advance...and so Hugh 
Drummond decided to do just that. 

Noiselessly he slipped out into the passage again; in 
skilful and complete silence he reached the right-angled 
turn. As he did so he lowered himself on to the floor 
and pushed his head far enough forward to see round 
it, but from a position only an inch or two from the 
ground. Hugh Drummond had learnt from experience 
that even nervously suspicious people usually kept a 
watch at approximately their own height, and seldom 
glanced right down to the ground. 

The passage did not extend very far round the turn ; 
a light at the far end made it possible for him to see 
its entire length in exactly the same way as anyone, 
coming from the other direction and turning the corner, 
would have been able to see him clearly against the dim 
light of the landing behind him. 

At his first glance Drummond realised that the exten- 
sion of the passage down which he was looking was empty. 
There was no one there. 

But almost in the same instant he realised that one 
of the doors in that extension was open. No doubt the 
individual who had been advancing had turned off into 
the room at the same moment as he had darted through 
the sheltering door opposite to him, and that was why 
he had not heard the sound of the opening of the other 
door. 

And then he heard voices coming from the room, 
voices which he immediately recognised. 

‘You're to bring her down in about twenty minutes, 
William.” 

“Yes, Mr. Fortescue.” 

‘ Back to the drawing-room for the grand finale! ” 

Drummond heard the man William's ugly chuckle. 
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“I’m looking forward to that! ” 

“Maybe half an hour, maybe not!” There was a 
cruel undertone in Fortescue’s voice. ‘‘ That’s all you’ve 
got left, my pretty Phyllis. I’ve half a mind to kiss 
you good-bye now, only it would be a waste not to do 
it in front of your husband.’”’ Drummond heard Fortescue 
laugh, a metallic, mirthless sound. ‘ Yes, I think I must 
put it off until he’s present—how he’ll enjoy the touching 
spectacle ! ”’ 

It took all Hugh Drummond’s self-control to remain 
where he was and not rush in to deal with this young cur 
immediately. But that would be silly; too much was 
at stake to satisfy a wild instinct, no matter how much 
justified. Far better to wait and deal with these people 
one by one. . . and, eventually, far more satisfying. 

He heard his wife’s voice, strong and clear. 

“A lot of people have suffered through underrating 
my husband. Are you sure you aren’t being a little 
over-confident ? ”’ 

The sound of both William and Fortescue guffawing 
reached Drummond. Then Fortescue’s voice, cold now, 
came to him from the room. 

“It’s rather difficult to underrate a man who can’t 
move a hand to hurt you, isn’t it?’ He evidently 
turned to William, and his voice sounded curt. “In 
twenty minutes, then.” 

Cares sir. 

From his position on the floor Drummond watched the 
lithe form of the young man emerge into the passage, 
and for one awkward moment thought he was going to 
advance towards him. But Fortescue turned back the 
way he had come, and, completely unsuspecting, walked 
quickly away. 

The moment Fortescue had disappeared round the end 
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of the passage, Hugh Drummond rose and, as silently 
as before, approached the door which Fortescue had so 
recently shut. For a few seconds he stood outside it, 
listening; but he could hear no sound from within. 
Then he abruptly threw open the door, in one quick 
glance noted that Phyllis was sitting on a chair in the 
corner and that the man William had turned to face 
him, a startled expression on his face, and then 
Hugh Drummond moved forward purposefully towards 
William. ... 

Even as he approached to within hitting distance, 
Drummond realised that the big man facing him was 
mentally more quick than the average. And something 
about the way William poised himself to meet the coming 
assault warned Drummond that he was up against a big 
man who might know quite a bit about boxing. Just 
in time Hugh Drummond checked his impetuous rush, 
and threw out a tentative left. 

It was cleverly blocked, and the right-hand counter 
came back like a flash; it took all Drummond’s skill 
to avoid it; obviously he was up against a fighter of 
quality. —_ 

Drummond wasted no time. He feinted with his left 
and brought his right over hard, but the big William 
took the blow on his shoulder, and with the hiss affected 
by so many professional pugilists in the ring advanced 
busily, hitting at Drummond’s stomach with both hands. 
He suddenly switched to the side of Drummond’s head 
with his right, a jarring blow which might have been 
very awkward had it landed just a trifle lower, and which 
made Drummond grunt. But in the next instant he 
was dancing out of distance, watching Drummond warily, 
the light of battle in his eyes. 

And in that moment Hugh Drummond came nearer 
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to liking this big thug than he could have thought possible. 
William had made no attempt at all, not even in his first 
moment of surprise, to call for assistance. He was evi- 
dently confident that he was well able to look after himself 
and was thoroughly enjoying the opportunity to do so. 
And Drummond knew that he was well matched, and 
that he would equally enjoy a close tussle with this 
pugilist . . . but with a sinking heart he knew also that 
he had no time for such simple pleasures. Of the fact 
that he could beat this William, Drummond had no 
shadow of doubt; but the man had enough skill to make 
him a fighter who had to be respected; treated too 
lightly, a most regrettable accident might happen. That 
might mean a fight of several minutes’ duration, and 
there simply wasn’t time. ; 

Most unfortunately, therefore, William would have to 
be outwitted rather than outfought in order to save 
precious minutes. 

Hugh Drummond sidled forward, his left arm con- 
sciously signalling a left lead. Drummond noted with 
satisfaction the gleam in William’s watching eyes. 

Drummond led again with his left, a trifle half- 
heartedly. But it brought his chin forward into a nice 
vulnerable position. William saw his chance: he didn’t 
even bother to block Drummond’s left, but smashed at 
that inviting chin with all the power of his muscular 
right arm, supported by the weight of his body. If it 
connected with Drummond’s chin it was undoubtedly 
a knockout blow. 

And apparently it did ; a startled, horrified gasp came 
from Phyllis, breathlessly watching, as Hugh Drummond’s 
great bulk staggered backwards and then collapsed limply, 
motionless, on the floor. 

For a few seconds the man William looked at the 
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huddled form of his recent opponent, sprawling at his 
feet. Then he uttered a satisfied grunt, dropped his 
hands, and moving to Drummond, contemptuously rolled 
him over on to his back, which was a very foolish thing 
to do indeed, as he discovered at almost the same 
moment. 

Drummond’s great hands were on his throat and had 
taken a firm grip before William could do a single thing 
to resist. With a quick twist Drummond threw William 
on to his back, never letting go of his throat. Then, 
leaning on the now frantic William, Drummond merci- 
lessly exerted pressure. 

It was all over in a few seconds: the body of the man 
William, with one convulsive jerk, became limp. 

Hugh Drummond was on his feet in a flash ; he looked 
around him quickly as Phyllis spoke in an awed voice : 

“ Hugh .. . is he dead? ” 

“Good lord, no, darling—when he comes to he’ll have 
nothing worse than a stiff neck! Quick—something to 
tie him up with! ” 

Phyllis darted to the curtains and ripped off the cord. 

“Will this do ? ”’ 

““ Nothing could be getter! ”’ 

It took Hugh Drummond no time to all of bind the 
man William so that he would be powerless when he 
woke up. He also stuffed his handkerchief into the 
man’s mouth and secured it in position by tying a scarf 
borrowed from Phyllis round his head. Then, picking 
him up as if the big man weighed no more than a feather, 
and with a muttered instruction to Phyllis to follow 
him, he carried William quickly to the empty, un- 
furnished room round the corner of the passage, and 
dumped him there. Shutting the door carefully, he took 
his wife by the hand and led her silently but rapidly 
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along the passage to the landing, and thence down the 
stairs into the still empty hall. 

“I wonder how long all that took?” he whispered 
to her. 

She smiled to him. 

“It seemed years to me!” 

“Have a guess, Phyllis... it’s important. That 
twenty minutes, you know... .” 

She realised what he was getting at immediately. 

“It can’t have lasted more than a few minutes—six 
or seven at the outside.” 

“Which leave me—to be on the safe side—ten.”” He 
laughed softly. ‘“‘ Look out—this may be the most 
dangerous part of the whole proceedings ! ”’ 

Very gingerly he turned the handle of the drawing- 
room door, and, standing well back, threw it open. 
Propelled by the impulse of his own blow, Algy 
Longworth nearly collapsed at his feet. Drummond 
pushed Phyllis into the room and closed the door quickly 
behind him. 

“I suppose,” said Phyllis, “it’s quite useless asking 
you incredible people how all this has been done ? ”’ 

“That’s for later! Peter!” 

“Yes, Hugh?” 

“Take Phyllis home at once. Then...” 

“‘ Are you coming ? ’”’ Phyllis asked her husband. 

“Er... not quite yet, darling. Now...” 

“ Then I’ll be damned if I'll go!’ 

Algy Longworth whistled. 

“Tut!” he said. ‘‘ What language! ” 

But Hugh Drummond took Phyllis gently by her 
shoulders, 

‘“‘ Now look, darling. There’s no time to waste... 
at all! And there’s a job to be done here of which you 
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approve .. . you’ve said so . . . and—no, let me finish 
—and you’ve always promised that I can have one free 
hand for a showdown with Irma, haven’t you ? ”’ 

“Hugh! Well, yes, but .. .” 

“And,” said Drummond firmly, “ there’s an account 
to be paid—in full, with interest—with that Jack 
Fortescue ! ”’ 

‘‘ T’d like to see that,” said Phyllis. 

‘““T know you would!” smiled Drummond. “ But if 
you were here you'd put me off. So you'll be a good girl, 
won't you?” 

She suddenly kissed him. 

“ All right, my darling! ’’ she said softly, ‘‘ but—be 
careful! ”’ 

He laughed. 

“I willl Peter!” 

“Yes, Hugh ? ” 

“ Take Phyllis back to the house. When she’s collected 
all that she needs for a day or two, take her up to your 
flat in town, and look after her there until I call you on the 
telephone.” 

If there was disappointment in his face, there was no 
hesitation in acknowledging the order. 

“ Right, Hugh.” 

“ Good lad!” said Drummond, with an understanding 
smile. ‘“‘ Off with you.” 

They helped Phyllis through the window, and Darrell 
vaulted after her. In a very few seconds the pair were 
lost to sight as, moving quickly, they reached the cover 
of the shrubbery. 

Hugh Drummond turned, and breathed a great sigh 
of relief. It was a very wonderful feeling to know that 
Phyllis was safely out of it all, andin very goodhands . . . 
and he also was pleased that she should not be a witness 
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of what was to come, because it might not be a pleasant 
sight. 

“What next ?”’ asked Algy Longworth. 

““ Tf she keeps to the timetable, I expect our adorable 
Irma to come back to this room in just about five 
minutes,”’ 

“And what could be better!” Longworth laughed. 
“TI believe I can fill those five minutes very satisfyingly 
—look what Peter and I found, Hugh! ”’ 

Longworth pulled open a cupboard in a corner of the 
room. The cupboard was in two divisions ; in the top 
were glasses, and in the bottom were several bottles of beer. 

“Tf there was one solitary hop anywhere within a 
radius of fifty miles,” said Drummond, with a smile, 
“you and Peter would find it!” 

Longworth, as he produced two of the glasses and 
started to fill them, laughed. 

‘““ We've been well taught!” he said lightly. 

“Somebody was saying something about a cat and 
curiosity,’ said Drummond, thoughtfully pulling his 
automatic from his pocket, and testing its mechanism, 
“but there’s nothing so dangerous as overlooking the 
simple little things ... fancy leaving me with this 
toy !”’ 

ve I’ve still got mine too,” said Longworth. “ They 
pinned their faith on that blighter, who had learnt all 


about knots in China! ”’ 
“Here’s yours Hugh!” Longworth handed him a 


glass. “I say, I am looking forward to seeing Irma’s 
face when she walks in! ”’ 
“So am I!” Drummond slipped his weapon back 


into his pocket. ‘‘ Up she goes!” 
‘Mud in your eye! ”’ 
They drank deeply. 
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“Not a bad spot of the ever-necessary | ”” commented 
Longworth “ In fact, not bad at all, considering it’s out 
of a bottle and not a cask.” 

Drummond smacked his lips. 

‘‘You’re right! I believe there are actually a couple 
of hops in it!” 

‘Oh, boy!” smiled Longworth. ‘I am looking for- 
ward to seeing the look on face . . . on Irma’s face. . . 
when she walks in... .” 

He drained his glass. So did Drummond. 


“So am I. We'd better get ready, Algy ... you 
stand there .. . overthere . . . overthere....” 

“You remind me of a cracked ... cracked... 
gramophone record . . . record. Isay....” 

‘Why don’t . . . you stand still?” 

“Iam... standing extremely ... still.” 

“You’re not!’’ Drummond suddenly wiped his eyes 
with the back of his hand. “ Algy ... don’t fall!” 


But Longworth was holding on to the back of a chair 
. . . he opened his eyes with difficulty. 

“Hugh ... we've been . . . had again... . 

With a desperate effort, Hugh Drummond reached the 
open window. He opened his mouth, but no sound 
would come. He tried again to give the hoot of an owl, 
but he simply could not make a sound. 

He turned back and stared at the crumpled heap that 
was Algy Longworth, lying where he had slipped from 
the supporting chair. For as long as he could, Drummond 
kept his eyes open. 

Then, with a final gigantic effort, he reached an arm- 
chair and collapsed into it. 

“ Drugged . . . or worse!”’ he muttered sadly, and 
almost unintelligibly. ‘ Just a couple of mugs. .. .” 

Complete silence settled on the room. 
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But not for very long. It could not have been more 
than a minute or two after the collapse of Hugh 
Drummond, that Irma Peterson, accompanied by 
Fortescue, entered the room. She entered it confidently, 
a studied smile on her face ; she froze at the door. Her 
quick eyes, darting about the room, quickly took in a 
scene which she had most certainly not expected. 

She stood quite still at the door, a small jewelled 
revolver in her hand, produced as if by magic from the 
folds of her dress. 

“Look round quickly, Jack! But don’t go near 
Drummond! ” 

Fortescue recognised the tone of voice ; it was unwise 
not to obey instantly when Irma Peterson talked like 
that. Quickly he moved into the room, and saw the 
tell-tale evidence. 

“‘ Here’s your pal, the plug-ugly fellow, by the desk.” 

‘“‘ What have they done to him ? ”’ 

Fortescue bent down, but straightened quickly. 


“ Violence. He’sdead. . . .”’ He looked around 
him. ‘‘ And here are thecords they were bound with... 
cut !” 


Irma Peterson was paying no heed to him. She had 
seen the glasses on the table, and she glanced quickly 
towards the cupboard; it was open, and the empty 
bottles were prominent. 

A slow smile came over her face, and she put her little 
jewelled weapon away again quietly. 

‘Go and get the others,” she said softly. 


{41 >) Seas 
Fortescue made a gesture towards Hugh Drummond. 


“ He can’t hurt me, any more than that corpse! ” 
‘ He’s surely not dead too? ” 
“Not yet.” She smiled, and the expression on her 
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face made Fortescue, hardened though he was, shudder. 
‘Oh, no, not yet ... but his time is short. . I told 
you to get the others.” 

There was menace in her voice. Fortescue hurried 

from the room. 
; Slowly Irma Peterson approached the recumbent form 
of Hugh Drummond, pushed his head back against the 
arm-chair with her finger, and stood motionless before 
him, staring at him. Then, suddenly, horribly, her whole 
frame began to shake with silent laughter ; after a moment 
or two, the paroxysm passed. 

““T simply have no idea how you could have done it, 
my Hugh!” she told him softly, ‘‘ but you have had, 
and lost, your last chance. What a pity that, years 
ago, you wouldn’t team up with me . . . we would have 
made a splendid pair, with your luck and strength, and 
my beauty and brains. But still, perhaps it’s all for the 
best . . . I do hate a man to smell of beer! And you 
can’t resist it, my Hugh, can you! I admit that stuff 
was only doctored as a precaution, in case I should need 
it against you .. . for 1 knew it would tempt you! 
But you yourself have provided the useful occasion. 
It seems almost a pity to kill you, my Hugh . . . but 
you killed Carl, that can only be punished by death at 
my own hands . . . and you must be conscious while 
I do it!” 

For a long moment she stood staring at him in silence, 
then she turned away. 

Abruptly, a very shaken Fortescue ran into the room. 

““They’ve gone . . . they’ve disappeared ! ” 

Irma Peterson looked at him quickly. 

‘““ Who have disappeared ? ” 

‘Phyllis . . . and William with her... .” 

“And,” said Irma Peterson musingly, ‘‘ Peter Darrell 
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and the man Denny.’ She paused, deep in thought ; 
she looked towards Drummond. ‘“ What would I have 
done in your place, my Hugh? Why, made sure that 
my beloved Phyllis was found, was taken away to a 
place of safety, and was comfortable there. Denny te 
look after her, Darrell to guard her! But what have you 
done with the good William? Never mind, later on you 
can tell me that for yourself. But I think in the mean- 
time—since you are likely to be unconscious for an hour 
or two at least—it might be worth just having a little 
look for the delightful Phyllis—it would be so nice to 
have her here for the end... .” 

She turned to Fortescue. 

‘‘ Jack, take Fred and Jem with you, and go to 
Drummond’s house. You may find Phyllis there... 
one can’t be sure. You can destroy Darrell and the 
manservant—they are unimportant. But I want Phyllis 
Drummond back here at once, and untouched... You 
can do what you like to her, later, when Drummond is 
in a fit state to watch.” 

Fortescue grinned evilly. 

“Ts that a promise ? ”’ 

She laughed ; really this young man was quite amusing. 

“‘ Yes, it’s a promise.” 

“‘Shan’t be long,” said Fortescue, leaving the room 
quickly. 

Irma Peterson sat down in her high-backed chair and 
stared, motionless, at Drummond. All the pent-up fury 
of her frustration at the hands of this man, all her hate 
for the killer of her lover Carl, was then reflected in her 
face. From, at one moment, being the beautiful woman 
whose physical attractions so successfully concealed her 
black soul, she had become a hard, cruel, witch-like 
impersonification of something from another world, 
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something indescribably evil. The false beauty, which 
had deceived so many, in that moment fell from her 
like a cloak. 

Softly she began to rock gently to and fro, uttering a 
little moaning chant. 

Irma Peterson, as she watched and waited, was possessed 
Possessed by the devils which had fought for, and won, 
her tortuous, twisted, diseased brain. 


pa. 
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ETER DARRELL guided Phyllis through the 

shrubbery towards the main road. There was as 
yet no sign of Denny and the private army which he had 
been despatched to raise, but Darrell realised that 
Denny had scarcely yet had time to organise his volun- 
teers, and bring them back to their posts. He took 
Phyllis along as quickly as her high-heeled shoes— 
which she had donned to call on Mrs. Smith—permitted, 
but Phyllis found the going rather difficult. 

Darrell was relieved to find Drummond’s Bentley just 
where the late unlamented Blue-chin must have left it. 
In a very few minutes, he and Phyllis were speeding along 
the road to Drummond's house. 

They were very silent ; there really was very little to 
be said. Both were busy with their own thoughts, and 
Phyllis undoubtedly was suffering from reaction: she 
realised she was very sleepy indeed and that she had a 
fine specimen of a headache. As for Darrell, he knew 
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only too well the necessity for someone reliable to carry 
out the escort duty on which he was engaged, but silently 
he cursed his luck that he was out of it all, just when 
Hugh Drummond had turned to his own advantage a 
position which, such a very short time before, had 
appeared to be so utterly hopeless. Things were going 
to be so very interesting in the Manor House at any 
moment, probably were proving very interesting at that 
actual minute ; it seemed an awful shame to miss it all. 
Still, Drummond had paid him the great compliment of 
entrusting the safety of Phyllis to him, and there was 
nothing to be done but to accept the situation in that light. 
But he did wish he could have been there to see the look 
in Celia Martin’s eyes when she realised at last that she 
was free to face the world without fear, and without 
having to ask for any favour... Algy Longworth 
would have to answer to him if he took any mean 
advantage of her in the first moment of reaction ; the 
trouble with Longworth was that he was so incurably 
blonde conscious ! 

They had arrived by the entrance to the drive of 
Drummond’s house, but Darrell drove straight on. 

“Peter!” protested Phyllis. 

‘“‘ How long will it take you to collect what you need, 
Phyllis ? ”’ 

““O-oh! Well, I’d like half an hour... .” 

“Make it as snappy as you can.” 

Phyllis looked at him. 

“It'll be all the quicker, if I can start now.” 

He smiled, as he brought the car to a standstill in the 
shadow of a barn just off the road. 

“TI know. But I just want to make quite certain we 
haven’t been followed.” 

Phyllis glanced at him quickly. 
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“Hugh has the upper hand now, and nobody except us 
knows it, so what are you worrying about ? ”’ 

He helped her out of the car. 

‘“‘ Now then, Phyllis! Hugh put you in my charge, so 
what I says goes . . . doesn’t it ? ”’ 

“Oh, you men!” But Phyllis smiled. “ All right. 
But even so... .”’ 

“There must be no more accidents,” Peter Darrell 
told her, as they walked back along the road. ‘“‘ None 
that I might avoid, anyway. We only lose a quarter 
of an hour this way, and if someone saw us go, and 
followed, it won’t matter. Much safer, Phyllis... 
see?” 

She laughed. 

“* All right.” 

He led her a few paces into the drive, and then into 
the shadows just off it. 

“ Fifteen minutes by my watch,” he said, “‘ and then 
you can do your packing. . . .” 


Jack Fortescue, having collected Jem and Fred, took 
them quickly to the garage, and motioned them into 
the back seat of the Rolls. He drove the great car down 
the drive, but stopped for a moment opposite the spot 
where they had left the Bentley—a conveniently con- 
cealed open space in the shrubbery, not too far from the 
back door of the Manor House. He smiled to himself 
as he saw that the car had gone; Jem could drive it 
back, while Fred sat in the tonneau of the Rolls and 
looked after Phyllis. He was looking forward to that 
return journey very much indeed. 

Now let me see, he said to himself as he drove along, 
I last saw Phyllis Drummond just about three-quarters 
of an hour ago . . ..can’t be any more. And we found 
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Drummond, incapable, a quarter of an hour ago . 4. 
which means that he must have spirited her away at 
least five or ten minutes before that. So, roughly, 
Darrell has got half an hour’s start on me. But he’s 
likely to have wasted a bit of time, through caution, in 
getting her out of the house, and down to the car. Say 
ten minutes—that cuts it down to twenty minutes. I 
don’t suppose there’s very much to it in the speed of the 
cars—not in these few miles. What’s the first thing 
they’ll do when they get there? Denny will make some 
hot soup, or some coffee, or something . . . while they’ll 
probably smoke a cigarette in the living-room, and maybe 
have a restorative short one. And Denny’s a quick 
worker . . . when we arrive, he'll probably just be 
serving up the hot drink. Still, just in case... . 

He turned his head slightly, still keeping his eyes on 
the road. 

“Fem ! ”’ 

ea 

‘“When we get there, make straight for the kitchen, 
and deal with Denny if he’s there. If he’s not, come 
straight up to the living-room. [’ll be there.” 

“Yes, Jack, but . . . how deal with him?” 

“ You’ve got a gun, haven’t you ?”’ 

Three hundred yards farther on, Jem spoke suddenly. 

“TI don’t like doing it in cold blood!” 

‘Oh, don’t you ?” said Fortescue softly. “ Afraid?” 

‘ior t mm not afraid’ .°.'. Dut. 05. 7 

“You are afraid,” said Fortescue. ‘“‘ You’re not 
turning yellow on us, are you, Jem? You know, that 
doesn’t go down very well. ...” His voice was full 
of menace, but he went on gently. “ Besides, what is 
there to be afraid of ? I shall shoot Darrell, the moment 
I see him, without any compunction, and without any 
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fear of the consequences—because there won’t be any 
consequences, except to Darrell. Hasn’t our Mrs. 
Smith guaranteed us transport and a paying job in South 
America, quite apart from the lump sum we all get, when 
this job is over?” 

te eas 

“ Of course,”’ said Fortescue, “‘ if you’d prefer it, Fred 
can deal with Denny. But I should feel compelled to 
report the facts to Mrs. Smith. .. .” 

“No,” said Jem quickly. “‘ No! I'll do it.” 

“Somehow,” Fortescue told him, ‘I thought you 
would: 4,4 <7 

They were nearing the entrance to the drive of 
Drummond’s house. 

“Tl stop just off the road, and you both follow me up 
to the house.” 

P aee, Jack, 2.9.7 

“ And, I warn you, we’ll be moving quickly . . . but 
no noise! ” 


Peter Darrell looked at his wrist-watch, and stood up. 

‘Well, Phvllis,” he said, ‘‘ time’s up! If anyone had 
been on our heels, they’d be here by now.” 
ame unexplainably, Phyllis suddenly felt sorry for 

m. 

“ It was a splendid precaution to take, all the same! ”’ 
she told him, generously. 

Darrell helped her towards the smooth going of the 
drive. But even as they reached it, he stopped quite 
still, listening. 

The sound of a car, travelling fast, reached them : 
then, abruptly, while it was still some Way away, all 
sound ceased. 

Phyllis breathed a sigh of relief, and was about to step 
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out on the drive, when to her surprise Peter Darrell 
checked her. 

“ Half a sec, Phyllis . . .” he said softly. 

“What is it ? ’”’ she asked, in a whisper. 

‘““Somebody cut that engine out deliberately .. . 
maybe not to make a noise.” He listened, straining to 
hear. “ Yes, I thought so....” 

Phyllis found herself unceremoniously bundled back 
into the shadows . . . and forced to crouch down near 
the ground, so that at least they stood a chance of not 
being seen by anyone going up the drive. 

They were only just in time. A great black shape, 
which Phyllis realised was a big car, turned into 
the drive and came to rest almost opposite them, 
making absolutely no sound except the gentle crunch- 
ing of the tyres on the roadway... the car, now 
so near, was easily recognisable in outline as a big Rolls- 
Royce. 

A lithe figure stepped from the driving seat ; Peter 
Darrell and Phyllis, watching breathlessly, had no 
difficulty at all in identifying young Jack Fortescue. 
And from the back of the car, two thick-set figures 
descended simultaneously. 

They heard the men speak in whispers. 

‘‘- You quite understand what you’ve got to do, Jem ? ”’ 
said the hated voice of Fortescue. 

“Yes. Don’t worry, I understand... .” 

‘Don’t be long over it,” said Fortescue shortly. “ I’m 
ia a hurry ...I1 want to be back with the woman 
when Drummond wakes up.” 

He led the way off into the darkness, moving towards 
the house. The two thick-set figures followed him... 
the sound of their footsteps died away, giving way to the 
normal silence of the night. 
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‘““ When Drummond wakes up’,” repeated Phyllis 
softly. ‘‘ What on earth does he mean ? ” 

But Peter Darrell was already moving away from her, 
towards the Rolls. 

“Shan’t be a minute, Phyllis. Youstaythere.... 

She saw him reach the drive, and soundlessly pull up 
the bonnet of the car. For a few seconds, his head 
disappeared as Darrell bent over the engine. Then she 
saw him straighten himself, and shut the bonnet again. 
He turned, and the next minute was once more by her side. 

“They won't be able to move in a hurry, even when 
they do find out what’s wrong,” he said softly, but she 
recognised the tense undertone which Peter Darrell 
could never conceal when he was really excited. ‘‘ Come 
on, Phyllis! ” 

He moved so quickly that she found it very difficult 
to keep up with him, as he led her back to the main road, 
and then on to where they had left the Bentley. He 
ran the last little bit, and was already turning the car 
when she jumped in beside him. The Bentley gathered 
speed, and flew down the road to Pleasance like a 
thoroughbred. 

“ Peter | ’’ 

ores 9" 

“ What did he mean, ‘ when Drummond wakes up’ ? ” 

‘“ Don’t know. I’m going to find out.” 

‘“ Good,” said Phyllis. 

‘“ But you’re not coming.” 

“What !”’ 

“You heard. Sorry, Phyllis, and all that, but I’m 
responsible for your safe keeping.”’ 

“You may be, my boy!” Phyllis told him acidly. 
But you’re not dealing with a turnip.” 

 kOU Te Hot & turnin... > 1% 


? 
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“ Exactly.” 

“ You’re a woman.” 

‘‘ That was my impression.”’ 

‘And one who’s got to do what she’s told.” 

"Ob 1" 

‘“ So I’m going to dump you at the Bull and Bush. ” 

‘Oh, no, you’re not.” 

“Iam. With Gladys for company. Then I'll pick 
you up when all’s well . . .” 

“I don’t think you heard,’ said Phyllis, a trifle 
primly. ‘I said I refused to be dumped.” 

‘ That doesn’t matter a bit.” 

nen a.** 

“ T said that what you want doesn’t matter.”’ 

“ Peter ! ”’ 

“I’m serious, Phyllis. Either you allow yourself to 
be dumped, or I’ll just drive straight up to London, and 
forget about Hugh. I promised him, you know. .. .” 

There was a long pause. 

“You wouldn’t do that!” said Phyllis suddenly, in 
a small voice. 

“ Wouldn’t 1! You watch. ba 

They were approaching the fork - in the road; the left 
fork, which was really nearly straight on, for London ; 
the right, quite a sharp turn, for Pleasance. Instead of 
slackening to take the turn to Pleasance, Peter Darrell 
seemed to be trying to increase the speed of the already 
flying car. 

2 in, Pétetih a. 2’ 

“It’s no good ie ’ said Darrell firmly. ‘‘ And you’d 
better be quick.”’ 

‘“Damn you!” said Phyllis violently, but with a smile 
on her face all the same. ‘“‘ You win!” 

The brakes were jammed on, and the tyres screamed in 
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protest ; but Peter Darrell got the car round on to the 
Pleasance road. 

‘‘T shall tell Hugh,” he said, “ that you are directly 
responsible for reducing the life of his beautiful car by 
anything up to a week! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

‘“ Hurry, Peter, won't you!” she said quietly. “‘ This 
isn’t much fun for me!”’ 

‘‘ T know it isn’t, Phyllis dear!” Darrell answered her 
softly,‘ but you do understand I can’t take you, don’t you?” 

~k SaUppose 90... 

“Good girl . . . of course I'll hurry, and of course 
I'll hurry back just as soon as it’s possible ! ”’ 

Darrell stayed outside the Bull and Bush just long 
enough to see Phyllis welcomed by mine host, and ‘his 
glamorous daughter Gladys, whose eyes seemed to be 
popping out of her head, when she realised who the late 
visitor was. As he drove off, Darrell smiled to himself; 
the pub was empty. Evidently the sudden call to their 
spirit of adventure, made by the invaluable Denny, had 
been instantly answered by the regulars . . . and Darrell 
very well knew that this was largely because of the 
respect and genuine affection with which they regarded 
Captain Hugh Drummond. Darrell laughed as it occurred 
to him that Phyllis would be very fully occupied for the 
next hour or so in answering awkward questions from her 
host and hostess. . . . 

In a very few minutes, he found himself back at the 
entrance to the Manor House. He looked around him, 
and noted with approval that Denny had concealed his 
army with skill; there was no sign of anyone about . . . 
a sudden pang of fear, lest the reason were that they ha 
already gone into action, was banished by the abrupt 
materialisation, from a bush, of Denny himself. 
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“ Good evening, sir!” 

“Good God, Denny! don’t frighten me like that!” 
Darrell laughed. ‘ All set ? ”’ 

“ All set, sir,” said Denny. 

“ Right! I think I'll leave the car here.” 

“It'll be quite safe, sir, if you draw in a little to one 
side.” 

As he followed the suggestion, Darrell smiled to him- 
self. This imperturbable man Denny was really a gift 
straight from Heaven. 

Darrell jumped from the car; he looked around him. 

“ Denny ? ” 

“Sir? ’’ said the bush, coming to life in the form of 
Denny again. 

“I'm not quite sure whether everything’s all right up 
at the house. .. . 

“‘ Sorry to hear that, sir.” 

“So I'm going up to investigate. Be on the look-out 
for me, in case I come back wanting you, and the boys, 
in a hurry.” 

“ Very good, sir. I’m sure they’re hoping you do.” 

Peter Darrell set off, smiling; he knew exactly what 
Denny had meant by his rather unfortunate remark, 
because obviously nobody really wanted anything to be 
wrong upatthe house. But he knew that those admirable 
fellows who were dotted about the shrubbery, enjoying 
their first excitement since the outbreak of this very dull 
and uncomfortable peace, were longing to have some 
culminating adventure to the evening. 

He reached the end of the shrubbery, and from there 
examined, in the moonlight, the covered ways of approach 
to the house. On the whole, it seemed to him that the 
way he had used to come from the house with Phyllis, 
was probably the best ; and, anyway, it led near to the 
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window which he wanted first to look through . . . the 
window of the room in which-he had left Hugh Drumm ond 
and Algy Longworth. From where he was, he could see 
that the light was still on within the room. 

Darrell made a slight detour, and found himself as 
near as he could get to the house under cover. He 
moved quickly from the shrubbery to the wall, and stood 
motionless, flattened against it, for a few moments. 
But so far as he could tell, no alarm was given. Moving 
as close to the side of the house as possible, he edged along 
to the window through which he had so recently vaulted, 
and straightening himself, looked into the room. 

Hugh Drummond, and Algy Longworth, were sitting 
in two chairs. Irma Peterson was walking down the 
room towards the door, looking at two automatics, which 
she was carrying, as she went. Darrell had no difficulty 
whatsoever in recognising the weapons as those which 
Drummond and Longworth had been carrying that night. 
Irma Peterson disappeared through the door which 
Darrell knew led into the hall. 

His horrified gaze returned to Drummond and Long- 
worth. They looked horribly limp, somehow ; both their 
heads were sunk forward, their chins resting on their 
chests ; they looked as if unconscious, they had been 
thrown into their chairs. 

For one never to be forgotten moment, Peter Darrell 
thought they were dead, thought that he had arrived just 
too late to prevent Irma Petersen shooting them with 
her own hand . . . but then he quickly dismissed the 
idea . . . he had heard no sound from the house, and 
he had been in the vicinity quite long enough to have 
heard the shots, had Irma Peterson used their own 
weapons on them. 

What was it he had overheard Fortescue say? Oh, 
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yes... “I’mina hurry . . . I want to be back when 
Drummond wakes up! ”’ 

Wakes up! So, at worst, he was only drugged. 

The room was empty, except for the unconcious figures 
of Drummond and Longworth. Irma Peterson had shut 
the door behind her, when she had left the room. As 
far as he could see, there was no one who could interfere 
with him, and the first instinct of Peter Darrell was to 
climb through the window. But, even as he was about to 
pull himself up, he realised that he could do nothing for 
the two drugged men. This was a clear case where he 
needed help, and there were many willing hands in the 
shrubbery, just waiting to help him. 

Peter Darrell ran back to the bushes, but as he went 
he remembered the instructions which Drummond had 
given his friend and servant. Either one of them, or 
the old signal... 

Darrell stopped, and throwing back his head, gave the 
signal ; the hoot of an owl startled the sleeping birds. 

Then Peter Darrell ran back to the window, and climbed 
into the house. 
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HE invaluable Denny had made his plans with 

meticulous care. Like a good general, he had 
attempted to foresee all the possible difficulties, and there- 
fore to be prepared for any eventuality. On the way from 
the Bull and Bush, at the head of his platoon, Denny had 
called beside him the section leaders—those men who had 
been his section leaders when they had all been wearing 
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Home Guard uniform. Denny had held an Orders 
Group while on the march. His plan was simple—it 
had been impressed on him that the simpler the plan, the 
more likely it was to succeed. They would wait, with 
their little commands, on each side of the large square 
house, well under cover, for one of two signals; either 
three short, shrill whistles—which Denny would emit 
himself, by means of two fingers in his mouth—or for 
the imperious sound of the hooting of an owl. 

On either signal, action was to be the same. One 
man from each section was to be left on guard, to deal 
with anyone breaking out from the house—two men 
would have been better, but their numbers would not 
allow this luxury. The remainder—four little groups on 
each side of the square—would close in with all speed 
and force ingress into the house by any means available, 
and at the expense of windows or anything else if it 
were necessary. Denny and his section would take the 
front door. All ground floor rooms would be quickly 
ransacked in search of anyone who was not known to 
them; should such a person be found, he would be 
immediately apprehended by the use of any force found 
necessary. The parties would converge during this 
process on the main hall, where they would meet. That 
would end Phase One. 

Should neither Drummond, Darrell, nor Longworth be 
discovered during this phase, and therefore not be able to 
take over, Denny would continue to command in Phase 
Two. This would consist of Clearing a House, in the 
approved Home Guard Battle School style. Denny 
would lead his party, reinforced by one of the others, 
straight to the top of the house. The remainder would 
take up tactical positions below, covering all means of 
egress, so that no one driven from above could get away. 
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Methodically, room by room, the house would be searched 
top to bottom, and when the parties met again, that would 
complete Phase Two. And that should have yielded all 
the desired results. By then, one of the officers would 
certainly have been discovered, and Denny would grace- 
fully hand over the command. If any further action 
were necessary, Drummond himself would undoubtedly 
give the orders. 

The only fear in the hearts of any of the worthy little 
army, was that neither of the signals would ever be given, 
and that the prospect of an exciting, even a thrilling, 
evening would fizzle out like a damp squib... 

It was, therefore, with a sudden rising of spirits— 
for the wait in silence in the bushes had been cold and 
over long—that all those who had so abruptly deserted 
their pints in the Bull and Bush, heard the unmistakable 
call of the owl. Unmistakable, in that it was obviously 
made by no real self-respecting owl, but by a human 
agency. They surged into Phase One with a joy which 
it would have given Hugh Drummond great satisfaction 
[SCO ss 

They rose from the bushes all round the house like 
ghosts. They moved forward towards the house pur- 
posefully, keeping by reason of past training a good line, 
nicely spaced, avoiding bunching together, gripping 
firmly the makeshift weapons which they had so hurriedly 
collected. They presented really rather an awe-inspiring 
spectacle. 

The first window went, and that might well have been 
the first warning received by any inmate of the house, 
It was also the signal to all that noise need no longer be 
avoided. Others went in quick succession, and Denny 
charged the front door ; the gesture was wildly successful, 
for the door could not have been properly closed, and 
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before the startled eyes of his followers, Denny abruptly 
disappeared into the house. Recovering quickly from 
their astonishment, they followed at a run. 

Phase One was completed without incident, and with 
no result. Every room was searched, and the four 
groups met in the hall, having found no sign of anyone 
at all. Phase Two was therefore put into immediate 
operation. 

Phase Two took considerably longer. But it was done 
thoroughly and the conscientious—and by now worried 
—Denny, made quite certain that no one was hiding in 
any room before they went on to the next. It was a big 
house, and the search took some time. But Phase Two 
was finally completed, and yielded a nil return. 

Someone suggested a basement. One was found, and 
dealt with just as the rest of the house had been. 

Collected again in the hall, the disappointed—and 
startled—little army looked at their leader. But no 
word came from Denny; he was perplexed. The one 
and only contingency for which he had not planned, had 
come about. 

The house was empty. 
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RMA PETERSON, in the hall, heard the call of an 
owl, a sound far louder than any local owl could 
have emitted. In a flash her quick mind flew back to 
certain occasions in the past, when just such a call had’ 
been closely followed by most unpleasant consequences. 
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Her first reaction was to rush to the door through which 
she had just passed and peer into the large room beyond. 
It had occurred to her that somehow or other, Hugh 
Drummond must have recovered from the effects of the 
drugged beer, have made his way to the window, and 
have given his own peculiar call for help. But Drummond 
was still motionless, with Algy Longworth in the chair 
beside him. Her eyes narrowed, as her brain grappled 
with the unexpected situation; help was on the way 
for Drummond, of that she was now certain. Had 
Fortescue failed, then ? Was Darrell back in the vicinity, 
and telling his leader that he was on the way ? Even as 
she realised that this was doubtful, she also knew that 
she could take no risks. 

She started as a voice spoke just behind her. 

‘< Just let me get at him!” 

The voice was full of venom. It had hurt William’s 
feelings to find, on recovering consciousness, that he 
was bound ; and it had taken all his muscular power to 
free himself from the bonds. 

“ He tricked me! But I’llteachhim .. .” threatened 
the dishevelled William. 

But Irma Peterson had made up her mind. Pre- 
cautions had to be taken, even if they were to be proved 
unnecessary. There was too much at stake to risk 
anything, now that she had heard that discordant and 
disturbing hoot of an owl. 

“Into that room, quick, Wiliam. Take Drummond 
upstairs .. . to Martin’s room! Hurry!” 

William, surprised, yet obeyed instantly. He was a 
powerful man, and although he grunted under Drummond's 
weight, he carried him fairly easily. Even as he left 
the room, the smaller man who was such an expert with 
the knots came running in. 
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‘Men ...!’ he gasped. 

But Irma Peterson cut him short. 

‘Take him upstairs . . . follow William... 

The man never hesitated; with a quick movement, 
and with surprising ease, he flung the long form of Algy 
Longworth over his shoulder, and disappeared through 
the door at a trot. 

Irma Peterson glided to the door silently, and switched 
out the light. Then she stood quite still, waiting... . 

A sound which she was evidently expecting, for she 
smiled in the darkness, came at once . . . the sound of 
running footsteps. 

The next moment she saw a man outlined against the 
sky, standing outside the open window and trying to 
peer into the room. Without surprise, she recognised 
Peter Darrell. 

He started to climb into the room. Irma Peterson 
waited, standing motionless by the door. Darrell swung 
one leg after the other over the sill, and stood up in the 
room. 

Irma Peterson laughed, a short rippling sound. Peter 
Darrell started violently, and turned to face the sound. 

Dexterously, Irma Peterson threw a knife .. . 

An exclamation of annoyance escaped her, as she 
realised that the deadly weapon had missed its mark. 
It flew past Darrell’s head, came to an abrupt rest in 
the woodwork of the window, and remained there. . 
quivering like a live thing in the pale light from outside. 
After one horrified moment, staring at the knife, Peter 
Darrell dropped to his knees, so that he was lost in the 
shadows of the room. 

Irma Peterson knew that she could not use a gun; 
the sound would rally all those outside. Soundlessly, 
she slipped out through the door. Silently, she ran up 
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the stairs. At the top landing, she overtook her two 
satellites with their burdens, and brushing past them, 
opened a door for them to pass through. 

“Dump them !”’ she said curtly. 

The smaller man let Longworth slide to the floor. 
But the big William threw Drummond from him with a 
good deal more vigour than was necessary. Irma 
Peterson took one quick glance at the crumpled figures, 
but Drummond and Longworth sprawled where they had 
been deposited, motionless. Satisfied, she turned, and 
locked and bolted the heavy door. Then, for the first 
time, she looked at Mr. Martin and his daughter, Celia, 
cowering in the far corner of the room. 

“You must follow me, very closely and as quietly as 
you can,” she ordered softly, but with a note of real 


ferocity in her voice. ‘‘ If you try to give any trouble, 
it’ll be the last thing you will ever do. William and 
Dennis . . . follow closely and stand no nonsense. . .”’ 


“TI won’t!’”’ unexpectedly cried Mr. Martin. “ I’ve 
had enough! [...” 

William’s clenched first crashed into his face. Mr. 
Martin staggered, and would have fallen, had Celia not 
supported him. A thin trickle of blood began to escape 
from the bruise on his mouth. 

‘“‘ Have you had enough ? ”’ asked Irma Peterson very 
softly, ‘‘ or would you like a little more of the good 
William’s treatment ? ”’ 

But it was obvious, at one glance, that Mr. Martin’s 
defiance had been but a flash in the pan. He was cower- 
ing away, his eyes terror-stricken, his whole attitude 
cringing. With a disdainful gesture, Irma Peterson 
moved quickly to the empty fireplace. Hurriedly she 
inserted her left hand into the fireplace, and just up the 
chimney, so that the fingers—searching for something 
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—were just out of sight. At the same time, she gripped 
the mantelpiece with her right hand, and seemed to pull. 
Soundlessly, the whole fireplace swung out to the left 
as if on hinges... . / A black cavity, quite large enough 
to take a man, came into view. 

Irma Peterson turned towards Mr. Martin and Celia 
who were staring at her fascinated, as if they were under 
some hypnotic control. 

‘“‘ There is a ladder inside,” she told them. ‘‘ You will 
follow me down, and William behind you will see that you 
do not dally .. .” 

Then, at the opening which had been the fireplace, 
Irma Peterson stood for one long moment staring at the 
sprawling and motionless form of Hugh Drummond. 

“I hate to leave you, my Hugh!”’ she said softly, 
so softly that none other in that room could hear her. 
“ But I can’t take you with me, and I can’t shoot you as 
you lie . . . your men are already in the house, the sound 
of a shot would guide them straight up here, and I’ve 
got to have a start . . . but never forget, we shall meet 
ORGAN. Se SOO aoe? 

She turned. She disappeared into the cavity, and 
down the ladder. William bustled the cringing Mr. 
Martin, and Celia, after him. Then both William and 
the man Dennis followed, the latter closing the fireplace 
back into position as he went. 

There was a very slight click as the mechanism came 
to rest and the fireplace was once more as innocept- 
looking a fireplace as one could wish to see. But with 
that click, one of the recumbent figures sprang into action. 

Hugh Drummond scrambled to his feet, and immedi- 
ately very nearly fell down again. He saved himself by 
clutching on to the table, and for a moment he stood 
quite still, shaking his head like a boxer in the ring who 
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is striving to beat the count. But even as he did so a grin 
came over his face. Not so fast, my dear! he said to him- 
self, not so fast, Irma my girl. By the way, I wonder what 
you mouthed at me just before you disappeared ? 

Drummond suddenly found that he could stand straight 
without support, and the mists of the drug were clearing 
fast. He was aware of a monumental headache, but that 
could be overcome ; once again he was thankful for his 
iron constitution, which was rapidly throwing off the 
effects of the dope. As he had lain there, jerked into 
consciousness by the force with which William had 
thrown him to the floor, he had realised that he was 
still far too weak and wobbly to take any active part in 
helping the Martins or preventing the woman Peterson 
getting away—he would have been easy meat for the 
accurate hitting of the expert William. But he had 
been able to watch and to listen, unobserved. And as 
his strength returned to him, he had prepared to inter- 
fere at the first possible moment. 

Drummond looked down at the still motionless form oi 
Algy Longworth. He knelt down quickly beside him. 

“ Algy!’’ Drummond shook his friend violently. 
“ Algy! Get a move on!” 

But Longworth, although he groaned slightly, gave no 
other sign of life. 

“ Bother !”’ said Hugh Drummond, straightening him- 
self. 

He glanced at the innocent-looking fireplace ; and then 
back at Longworth, who was now vaguely moving on 
the floor. 

‘Sorry, Algy!” said Drummond suddenly. “ Can't 
wait—she may get too far away .. . but I'll leave it 
open, and you'll probably have the sense to follow.” 

His mind made up, Drummond took three steps to the 
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fireplace, and imitated the actions which he had seen 
performed by Irma Peterson. The searching fingers of 
his left hand found a small stud, which he pressed ; 
simultaneously the pressure which he was exerting with 
his right hand on the mantelpiece took effect ; the fire- 
place began to swing outward again... . 

As soon as there was room Hugh Drummond pushed 
his head into the cavity and looked down ; he could see 
nothing below, but the first few bars of an iron ladder, 
fixed in the wall of what should have been the chimney, 
were immediately obvious. 

“Here goes!’’ Drummond told himself. But as he 
started to descend the fireplace began to swing back. 

Hugh Drummond pushed it out again, saw that there 
was a small hook to keep it in position, and put the hook 
into the ring. Then he began to descend the ladder. 

As he went, it occurred to him that he was at the mercy 
of any armed enemy standing below. But there was 
nothing for it, but to take the chance, if Irma Peterson 
was not to get clear away and hide herself once more in 
some impenetrable disguise; and, anyway, the woman 
was in a hurry to get clear, and had no idea that pursuit 
could possibly be organised so quickly, particularly by a 
man she fondly imagined was but a senseless hulk on the 
floor of that room above. ... 


Peter Darrell was shaken by the sudden swish past his 
head, and the abrupt appearance of that palpitating 
knife in the woodwork of the window just beside him. 
He had been surprised, on returning to that room after 
emitting his best imitation of the hoot of an owl, to find 
the lights turned out, and now he appreciated that this 
fact should have been a warning. Now, on his hands 
and knees, he moved away from the window as fast and 
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as silently as he could manage, for he had no illusion 
with regard to the identity of his attacker—that soft 
but menacing laugh could come from none other than 
the beautiful but terrifying Irma Peterson. As he went 
he made a mental note that Miss Peterson, in addition to 
all her other unexpected qualities, could certainly throw 
much too pretty a knife. . .. 

When he had traversed several uncomfortable yards 
Peter Darrell stopped and listened intently. But he 
could hear no sound at all. At once he fell back on an 
old trick of Hugh Drummond’s, which he had learnt 
many years before ; he did his best to put himself into 
the position of Irma Peterson. If he were she at that 
moment, what would he be doing ? 

It was on the cards, in fact likely, that she had heard 
that hoot of a so-called owl, and had recognised it for 
just what it was and signified. That would account for 
her presence in the room, perhaps to fetch her two 
prisoners, perhaps just to reconnoitre the new and 
obviously unexpected situation. She would naturally 
turn out the light, and she was then in a position to see 
him as he clambered in, silhouetted against the pale 
light of the sky, whereas he could see nothing within 
the room which he was entering. She then threw the 
knife, with just insufficient accuracy. What would she 
do next ? Go, said Peter Darrell to himself, go and go 
quickly while she still had the means—if she still had, and 
Darrell grinned to himself in the darkness as he thought of 
Denny and his little army, surrounding the house and even 
now closing in upon it! Well, that meant that after the 
failure of the knife, Irma Peterson was most unlikely still 
to be in the room ; and since there was no time to waste, 
Peter Darrell went into action at once. 

He remembered where the light switch was and, rising 
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quickly to his feet, he made a dash for it, found it, and 
turned it on. He looked round quickly, not without 
apprehension and on his toes, ready to duck, for it was 
just possible that a desperate Irma Peterson might have 
been waiting, gun in hand, to do what damage remained in 
her power. But the room was empty—completely empty. 

No use remaining there, then. . . . Peter Darrell, very 
carefully, but still moving quickly, went through the 
open door into the hall. There was no one there. He 
stood motionless, listening. And at once he heard a 
vague noise from the very top of the stairs. 

Darrell darted to their base and looked up; he could 
see nothing, but he was certain now that someone—or 
some people—had just left the very top landing. He 
did not hesitate, but started up those stairs, noting with 
relief that the thick carpet deadened the sound of his 
ascent. As he approached the top landing he slowed 
down very considerably . . . there was danger here, and 
it would help no one if he pushed his head quite gratui- 
tously into a noose. .. . 

Very cautiously he approached every door and listened. 
But it was not until he reached the very last door on the 
left of the passage that he beard any sound. Quickly 
dropping on one knee, he put his ear to the keyhole. 

With a great surge of emotion, Peter Darrell heard the 
well-known tones of Hugh Drummond's voice. 

“Sorry, Algy!”’ said the voice. ‘‘ Can’t wait—she 
may get too far away ... but I'll leave it open, and 
you'll probably have the sense to follow. . . .” 

What, in the name of heaven, could that mean? Darrell 
put his eye to the keyhole, but he could see nothing. 

“ Hugh!” he said urgently, risking the soft ste 
ag. 

He waited, listening intently. But no answering call 
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came from within the room. Peter Darrell decided to 
throw caution to the winds. 

“ Hugh!” he cried: “It’s Peter!” 

But no answer came. 

Darrell tmed the door. It was evidently locked. 
Retreating the width of the passage, Darrell charged the 
door with his shoulder, but it held without a quiver. 
Bolted, obviously. Darrell started beating on the door 
with his fists, and called again as loudly as he could: 

“Hugh! Let mein!” 

He stood still, listening. And then something which 
sounded like a low moan came to his startled ears. But 
almost immediately afterwards another voice, which he 
instantly recognised, spoke from within the room : 

“Lordy, lordy! Can anybody tell me where I am?” 

‘** Algy!”’ shouted Darrell. “‘ Let me in!” 

“What?” said Algy Longworth’s surprised voice. 
“Who are you?” 

“It’s Peter, Algy! Quick, open the door! ”’ 

“Can you explain to me,” complained Longworth’s 
voice, “ why I’ve got the world’s record, most imperial 
hangover ? ”’ 

“Oh, let me in! ”’ screamed Darrell, in a fever of frustra- 
tion. ‘‘ Open the door! Algy, pull yourself together! ”’ 

“Impossible,” affirmed Longworth’s voice, but it sounded 
to the eager Darrell to come from very much nearer the 
door. Andin the next moment he heard the noise of bolts 
being pulled back and a key turning in the lock. 

Peter Darrell threw open the door, as he did so nearly 
knocking the unsteady Algy Longworth off his feet again, 

“ What,’ demanded the aggrieved Longworth, “is 
going on here? Where am I? Why do I feel like a 
daddy longlegs who’s been in bed for a month? In 
fact . . . what’s going on here? Eh?” 
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But Peter Darrell was paying no attention to him. 
He was staring at the fireplace, swung away from the 
wall, staring at the black cavity thus exposed... . 
What was it that Hugh Drummond had said? Can't 
wait, she may get too far away . . . but I'll leave wt open, 
and you'll probably have the sense to follow. . . . Darrell 
turned back just in time to see Algy Longworth shaking 
his head viciously and slowly straightening himself. 

“ Algy! How d’you feel ?” 

“Lousy.” Longworth suddenly looked up in surprise. 
“Hullo, Peter! What on earth are you doing here? I 
thought you s 

‘Yes! But I came rushing back. Algy .. . better 
now?” 

Longworth gave his head another vicious shake. 


“Well . . . yes. I presume my head belongs to me 
. . . I wish it didn’t!” 

“Good. Listen, Algy . . . Irma’s got away, and Hugh 
is after her . . . evidently down there . . . and he wants 
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us to follow. ... 

‘‘ Well, what are we waiting for ? ”’ 

Peter Darrell smiled. Algy Longworth certainly was full 
of courage. They went to the fireplace and looked down, ... 

“ After you! ’’ said Longworth. ‘“ I think I’m all right 
now, but I’d rather have something soft to fallon. . . .” 

Without hesitation Darrell reached the ladder and 
started to descend. As soon as his head disappeared 
below the level of the fireplace, Algy Longworth followed 
him. As he went something caught in his jacket, but he 
pulled this clear. His head also disappeared. 

The fireplace—the hook having come away from the 
ting when it was momentarily caught in Longworth’s 
coat—slowly came back into place in the wall and settled 
with a slight click. 
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The sound of many men raiding the house broke the 
stillness of the night... . 


The worthy Denny scratched his head; the house 
simply could not be empty! Yet it must be, for the 
search had been thorough. However Denny gave orders 
that every corner was to be searched again, and—as an 
afterthought—that the watching guards outside should 
be trebled, should surround the house, and should be 
warned to keep their eyes open, very wide open indeed. 
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RMA PETERSON waited at the bottom of the ladder 

for her small group to collect. She was now all im- 
patience, hurrying the wretched Mr. Martin, cursing at 
the girl Celia, and being none too polite to her own men, 
the burly William and the surly Dennis. When they had 
all reached the ground she herded them quickly along a 
dark, tunnel-like passage, floored by duckboards, using a 
torch to light their way. This passage took a right-angled 
corner within a few yards, but then led straight away as 
far as the beam of the torch could illuminate, and even 
further. Irma Peterson rushed them along as fast as she 
could bully the apparently dazed Mr. Martin to go. 

At last they came to the end of the passage. A short 
ladder led up to a trap door. At a sign from Irma 
Peterson, William climbed the ladder and pushed at the 
trap door. He had to exert a good deal of pressure to 
get it to move, but his powerful arms finally lifted one 
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side, and it folded upwards on its hinges. Irma Peterson 
promptly followed him, and then Celia and her father were 
shepherded upwards none too gently by the man Dennis. 

They found themselves standing in the big garage of 
the Manor House. 

The big car was out—Irma momentarily wondered 
what had happened to young Fortescue. But there was 
a sleek, black touring car, with fast lines and with a 
black canvas hood already in position, waiting ready. 
Irma Peterson smiled as she looked at it ; no one in the 
locality had ever seen that car, and it was capable of 
greater speed than the Rolls. Irma Peterson had been 
very careful to ensure that it should be brought to that 
garage under cover of a dark night some three weeks 
before, and that it should never have been out since, 
although the engine had been run for a period every day 
in order to make certain of fast starting. It was there 
as an insurance against just such a situation as this, 
when an unobtrusive departure, at speed, was indicated. 

She motioned to the car. 

“ Get in!’’ she said. ‘“‘ William in the back with the 
Martins, and Dennis beside me.”’ 

The two men bustled Celia and her father into the 
car. As they did so Irma Peterson let the trap-door fall 
back into place. Then, as Dennis pulled back the garage 
doors, she took her place at the driving wheel and started 
up the car. The great doors open, Dennis ran to the 
car and jumped in beside her. Irma Peterson let in the 
clutch, and the car glided forward into the drive. 

There was just enough light to make out the drive from 
the surrounding undergrowth. Irma Peterson did not 
put on the lights of the car, and she increased the speed 
of the car. A dark shadow suddenly disentangled itself 
from the bushes, waving its arms and shouting. With a 
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grim smile Irma Peterson pressed on the accelerator, and 
the powerful car leapt forward. The figure avoided being 
run down only by an agility which surprised even its 
elderly self, and came to rest on its back in the bushes... . 

The car swept out on to the road, headlights abruptly 
shone out, and with a roar the car gathered speed and 
fled away on the London road. 

They had not gone far before they passed a large lorry, 
one of that fleet of lorries which seems to patrol the roads 
of England after dark. It was stationary by the road, 
but the driver and his mate were partaking of something 
from a thermos flask, seated on the footboard. As they 
flashed by Celia suddenly made up her mind. Any out- 
side chance was worth taking now ; goodness only knew 
if any other chance would come her way. Thrusting her 
hand through the talc protection she shouted with all the 
strength of her lungs: 

“ Help!” 

The sound was drowned by the rush of wind at the 
speed at which Irma Peterson was forcing the car along. 
But her action annoyed William ; with a curse he clapped 
his great hand over her mouth and shook her violently. 

‘ Shut up, you ».. or lll 5) 

His voice suddenly sharpened into a cry as Celia bit his 
hand as hard as she was able. He withdrew his hand, but 
in one action brought it back and clouted her face brutally. 
Celia, in spite of herself, shrank back into her corner. 

“You see ? ”’ said the mocking voice of Irma Peterson 
from the driving seat. ‘‘ It doesn’t pay to try any tricks 
which might annoy our good friend William. You must 
remember, Celia my dear, that William is not troubled by 
stupid inhibitions like not striking a lady, even though 
she does deserve it. William is simpler than that, and it 
would be well if you remembered it.” 
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William had switched round and taken the now terri- 
fied girl by the shoulders with both hands. He pushed 
her back until she was sure some bone must break. 

‘‘ Stay there! ’’ he growled ominously, “‘ or else 

But there was a sudden commotion on the far side of 
the car. William had devoted all his menacing interest 
to Celia. The desperate Mr. Martin had seen and seized 
his chance. Martin had suffered enough; perhaps his 
mind had gone, at least in that moment. Only of two 
things was he quite certain: that he must not give away 
his secret, and that he could no longer endure the torture 
imposed by his captors without doing so. These were 
the only two real facts left in his mind, dazed by pain, 
mental and physical, by privations, by the shock of all 
that had happened to him. A great opportunity of 
escape was being presented to him; escape not only 
from these tortures, but escape from all the dire responsi- 
bility which his own foolishness had laid on his too 
slender shoulders. . . . 

William had his back half turned, William was fully 
occupied. The desperate Martin thrust out a thin hand 
and clutched the handle of the door. Then, with dis- 
torted face, he pulled it down sharply, and at the same 
moment dived forward with all the strength left in his 
racked body. ... 

““ My God! ”’ 

It was William, his attention attracted by the sudden 
rush of wind, who spoke. 

‘‘ What is it?’ Irma Peterson spoke sharply. 

“ He’s gone. . . 

“Gone ? ”’ 

“Yes. Thrown himself out ! ” 

With a startled exclamation Irma Peterson applied the 
brakes. The tyres screamed as she brought the car to a 
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stop, but even before the wheels ceased to turn Celia, 
closely followed by William, had leapt from the car and 
was running back along the road. It was not so dark 
now, as the moon was balefully beginning to light the 
countryside ; Celia could see a broken form lying gro- 
tesquely by the side of the road. 

Celia outdistanced the burly William; he was too 
powerful, too full of muscle, to be fast along the flat, 
and her lissom figure fairly flew back towards the 
crumpled object which she knew was her father. She 
was many yards ahead of her pursuer when she reached 
in. <23.. 

Celia Martin fell on her knees and gently lifted the 
white face. She supported it in her arm and stared at 
the features of her father, and at once she saw an expres- 
sion which she could not remember ever having seen 
before. The eyes were closed, but they flickered open 
for an instant as she lifted him; she bent close to his 
face, and she heard two whispered words : 

Gelia's roses...’ 

Then Martin’s head fell back, it seemed with real con- 
tentment, in his daughter’s arms... . 

Celia knew that he was dead. And, looking at the 
expression on his face, she was filled with a great cer- 
tainty that this man, who had always found life just a 
little too hard for his nervous nature, was glad to be out 
of it all. In addition, Celia realised to the full the signi- 
ficance of his final violent gesture, his one real act of 
defiance in all his life; courage had come to him at the 
last, the necessary strength of will to brave everything, 
anything, in order that the mysterious secret, of which 
only he held the key, should be preserved and not be 
bastardised by the misuse to which Irma Peterson and 
her kind would obviously put it. 
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Very gently Celia Martin let her father rest, his head 
on the grassy bank, pillowed by the good earth. 

The man William had reached her, and now stood 
watching her. 

‘““ Dead ?”’ he asked, in rather an awed voice. 

Celia Martin rose to her feet. She realised, with rather 
a shock, that she was very far from tears. A cold, 
intense fury seemed to be consuming her, a hatred the 
like of which she would not have thought herself capable. 
She turned slowly and faced this hulk of a man, who was 
leering over her shoulder. 

“Yes . . . you've kiled him.” 

* Me?” William appeared perfectly genuinely shocked. 

“Who, me? Notme! It’s—— 

“ William ! ” 

The voice was imperious. The man William stuttered 
for a moment and then was silent. 

Celia turned to face the woman who had spoken. But 
Irma Peterson did not meet her eye: she bent down 
quickly and peered at the still form that had been Mr. 
Martin. She satisfied herself quickly ; then she straight- 
ened again and looked searchingly at the girl standing 
with natural dignity beside her. 

“You killed him . . .’”’ said Celia slowly, almost as if 
from the depths of a trance. 

“What of it!’’ Irma Peterson answered her brutally. 
“ The point is—what do I do with you ? ” 

They stood, looking at each other, sizing each other up, 
for a tense moment. 

“ You killed my father . . .”’ repeated the girl. 

“ He killed himself, but I’ll take the credit if it pleases 
you! ’’ snapped the elder woman. ‘‘Now . . . amIsatis- 
fied you have no idea where your father hid these papers ?”’ 

“Even if I did know I wouldn’t . . .” 
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“Oh, shut up!” said Irma Peterson irritably. She: 
was thoroughly upset. William would have to answer 
for his carelessness, of course, but that would come later. 
The escape of her victim, his self-imposed death which 
had cheated her of riches, was a totally unexpected turn 
of events. And to her mortification and fury, Irma 
Peterson found that her thoughts were in a whirl, and 
simply would not be organised. The whole golden future 
was collapsing with the speed of a castle built of cards, 
but there must be some way in which something could 
be retrieved from the wreck of all her hopes. If only 
she could make herself think, think quickly ! 

Very faintly, from the far distance, came the purring 
sound of a high-powered car at speed. 

“A Bentley!’ gasped the unnerved William. 

Irma Petersen wasted no time in listening; she knew | 
her William well enough to realise that his knowledge 
of cars was unique. She turned and ran for her own 
car, just as fast as her narrow shoes would let her. 

And William wasted no time in following. 

After a second of indecision Celia Martin found herself 
running after them, and it was only in that moment 
that she really recovered her shocked senses. She had 
allowed them too much of a start; that she realised 
simultaneously with the idea of jumping on to the lug- 
gage grid behind, and thus trailing them to wherever 
they were going. Irma Peterson reached the car, leapt 
in, and as she did so the big William scrambled into 
the back seat. The car slid forward, suddenly gathered 
speed with a roar, and in a moment or two was fast 
disappearing into the night. 

Celia Martin stopped running. She looked uncertainly 
behind her; the powerful beam of a great car’s head- 
lights was beginning to show as the car which had so 
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startled Irma Peterson breasted the crest of a hill, still 
some distance away. 

“ Wot’s going on ’ere ?”’ 

Celia Martin jumped violently as the unexpected and 
gruff voice spoke sharply from just behind her. 
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HYLLIS would have found the conversation of the 

buxom Gladys full of entertainment value in any 
other circumstances. But being dumped by Peter 
Darrell in so unceremonious a manner when she knew 
that something must have happened to her beloved 
Hugh, had made her unreceptive. Gladys understood 
that something very fishy was going on, and that Captain 
Hugh Drummond was right in the centre of it; the 
abrupt appearance of Denny earlier that evening and 
the unprecedented results of his appearance had told 
the intelligent girl a tale which no one had need to put 
into words. Details, of course, were missing; but from 
long experience of behind the bar at the Bull and Bush 
Gladys knew very well that details, highly coloured in 
a most satisfactory manner, would be abundant at next 
opening time. After a few leading questions—suitably 
camouflaged—had failed to draw any information from 
Phyllis when she had first so unexpectedly arrived, 
Gladys had fallen back on sympathetic small talk of an 
incessant nature in order to entertain her guest. Phyllis 
allowed a few little hints of Hugh Drummond's past ex- 
periences to escape her, and these thrilled the girl Gladys. 
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But Phyllis was not proving herself at all a good 
conversationalist ; her fevered imagination was far too 
busy wondering what new trick of fate had once more 
turned the tables. When she had last seen him, her 
husband had appeared to be gripping the reins firmly 
in his capable hands. What could have happened so 
abruptly to wrench them from him ? 

The time passed interminably slowly. Peter Darrell 
had promised to let her have some definite information 
just a soon as he found it possible, but it was quite a 
while now since he had gone off in such a hurry to in- 
vestigate, and still no word. Phyllis did her utmost to. 
be patient ; she was experienced, after all, in the exercise 
of that great virtue, being the wife of a man who simply 
could not resist disappearing at the call of adventure, 
no matter how softly that call might be heard. And 
she knew her Peter Darrell—and Algy Longworth, for 
that matter—the very impersonification of loyalty, the 
able and completely trusted, if illusive, lieutenants of 
their leader. There was no doubt that Darrell would 
fulfil this promise ... unless, of course, something 
dreadful had happened to him, and in his eagerness to 
rush to the assistance of her husband he had fallen the 
victim of some cunning trap? In that moment Phyllis 
found herself hating Irma Peterson with an intensity 
which almost alarmed her, longing to see that beautiful 
but bestial woman lying dead, unable any more to spread 
havoc among good citizens, and to cause such terror— 
for it was terror, and the honest Phyllis had to admit it 
—jin the innocent hearts of so many, and in particular 
of herself. Drummond in the past had perhaps been 
lucky in thwarting so many of the dark plans of the 
infamous Irma: the element of luck was undeniable, 
although Phyllis was the last to give it undue emphasis. 
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When all was said and done, Hugh Drummond’s tenacity, 
initiative and courage deserved the lion’s share of any 
credit which was being bandied round. But the very 
fact that Irma Peterson, after all her misdeeds, was 
still in the land of the living implied qualities and cunning 
well out of the ordinary; and the magnet which she 
had proved herself to be for Hugh Drummond was not 
appreciated by his wife. Phyllis, particularly in those 
dreary and anxious moments of inactive waiting, fre- 
quently found herself praying that this time, at least, 
Irma Peterson would make the final and fatal mistake 
which would inexorably lead her to the gallows. For 
it was only when Irma Peterson was at last out of the 
way for good—Phyllis realised only too well—that there 
would be a chance of Hugh Drummond settling down 
at last to the gentle country pursuits and peace of mind 
which he had so richly deserved. 

“Tll make you a cup of coffee, shall I? ’”’ suggested 
Gladys. “‘ It’ll do us both good.” 

Phyllis smiled to her. 

““ That would be very kind.” 

Gladys was just about to bustle off to the kitchen 
when the door opened, and quite a considerable part of 
the amateur army, which had rushed out in answer to 
the Denny summons, tramped into the bar. They were 
loud in their demands for beer, and Gladys did not hesitate 
to stretch a point, and serve them, merely stating—in 
order to make it partially legal—that no money would 
pass hands until the morning session. Phyllis, listening 
attentively to their excited chatter, gathered the story : 
they had waited, hidden in the bushes round the Manor 
House, for a considerable time. Then, abruptly, out of 
the silence of the night, had come the hoot of no earthly 
owl, the agreed signal. They had surged upon the house, 
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broken into it from all sides, searched every nook and 
cranny, and found exactly nobody. And, in addition, 
nothing much—a knife, a nasty-looking specimen, stuck 
in the woodwork of a downstairs window, and a few cut 
pieces of cord, but that was all. As they had stood 
around, mystified and disappointed, waiting for orders, 
startling news had come from one of the guards outside. 
A car, without lights, had come tearing down the drive : 
he had done his best to stop it, and had very nearly 
been run down for his pains; he had in fact been knocked 
over. When he had scrambled to his feet he had run 
after the car, but had reached the road only in time to 
see the lights, now on, disappearing down the London 
road. He had turned at once, meaning to report to 
Denny, but had heard the sound of approaching footsteps, 
running down the drive. Once bitten, twice shy: the 
worthy guard had concealed himself and sprung out at 
the big man, who was running. . . only to find himself 
thrown off on to his back in the bushes again; he had 
bounced off the muscular figure as a rubber ball would 
from a wall. And, to his horror, the running man had 
swerved towards him, and he had felt iron fingers on his 
throat as someone said : “‘ Who the devil are you ? ”’ 
The sound of the voice had proved a tremendous relief, 
for it had been the voice of Captain Hugh Drummond. 
Identity had been quickly established. The captain had 
laughed and apologised, and demanded a description of 
the fugitive car, all in one breath. But the guard had 
been unable to provide this description: the car had 
no lights, which meant that he had not been able to 
notice the number, even if in the hectic moments he had 
found any opportunity so to do, The only information 
he could give was that the car had taken the London 
road, and disappeared at speed. The guard had then 
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noticed that both Mr. Darrell and Mr. Longworth were 
standing beside Captain Drummond, one on each side. 

Captain Drummond had then turned to Mr. Darrell 
and asked him where the Bentley was? Mr. Darrell 
had said just at the bottom of the drive. Captain 
Drummond had turned back and barked out orders— 
just like the old days, reported the delighted guard. He 
had been told to double to the house, to tell Denny to 
organise a reception committee im the house—no sign 
of it from outside—just in case a certain gentleman came 
back . . . and it was then that the guard had noticed 
Mr. Darrell grinning. If that gentleman did pay a visit 
—young fellow name of Fortescue apparently—then 
Denny was to hold him at any cost until Captain Drum- 
mond could return to settle some account. ... And 
then the Captain had added something about a dead 
man with a blue chin having been discovered in some 
secret passage, but for Denny not to bother—that could 
apparently be dealt with later. 

“Then why,” asked Phyllis spontaneously, “ are you 
people here ? ”’ 

Ah, said the spokesman, Denny was a good sergeant, 
he was. He looked after his men. He had divided 
them into two shifts, one lot—this lot—to go and get 
some rest in case they would be needed in the morning. 
The other half was even now forming quite a powerful re- 
ception committee, and hoping for the best. And, talking 
of other halves . . . what a night! it made one thirsty. 

So that was it! Even now Hugh Drummond and his 
inseparable Peter Darrell and Algy Longworth were 
racing through the night, hot on the heels of Irma 
Peterson, who was leading them ... where? Phyllis 
felt tempted to be a little hurt, even a trifle angry ; 
surely a message might have been sent to her as well ? 
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But Phyllis banished the thought even as it came into 
her mind; at any rate she knew that her own Hugh 
was free and was not hurt, and obviously he could 
scarcely have had the time to waste—yes, waste was 
the right word, unwelcome though it might be—in order 
merely to allay her groundless fears. But were they so 
groundless? Where was Irma Peterson at that very 
moment leading them? To what new dangers were 
they to be exposed ? 
“ Come and have that cup of coffee!” suggested Gladys. 
Phyllis smiled to the girl: she was a kindly and an 
understanding being, and Phyllis was grateful. She 
allowed herself to be shown into the little sitting-room. 
After all, Phyllis told herself as she sipped the com- 
fortingly hot liquid, all the reins had not been whisked 
out of her husband’s hands. It was true that, when 
she had last seen him, he had appeared to have been in 
a better position than now, when he was back to chasing 
a free and warned Irma Peterson. But at any rate he 
also was evidently still free and warming to his im- 
petuous chase . . . yes, that was the word which alarmed 
her—impetuous! If only Hugh would prove himself just 
a trifle less impetuous, how much happier would his wife 
feel, condemned as she was just to sit and wait for news. 
The noise of voices, coming from the bar, ceased. 
Phyllis heard Gladys locking up, and realised that the 
men outside must now be returning to their homes to 
snatch a few hours’ sleep, or perhaps to regale their 
wives with on account of the excitements of the evening 
... how the little village of Pleasance was going to 
buzz on the morrow, and for weeks to come, with the 
stories of that tremendous night! Phyllis laughed to 
herself: certainly Hugh Drummond had a knack of 
waking up those who lived around him, a knack which 
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these simple people found endearing. So would she, she 
confessed to herself, if only it did not entail such a wearing, 
mental strain. 

There was a sharp, authoritative knock on a door 
somewhere near. Phyllis, in spite of herself, sat up 
straight, and felt a tenseness which she would have 
liked to laugh away ; instead she found herself listening 
attentively. She heard Gladys let an exclamation of 
annoyance escape her, evidently turn back towards the 
door she had just locked, and open up again. She heard 
the girl greet the visitor. 

“Well, I never, Mr. Lawrence! Fancy you at this 
time, and all! ”’ 

Mr. Lawrence! Lawrence, the village policeman ! 

“Is Mrs. Drummond ’ere ? ”’ 

“Er . .. she was here, of course,” said the flustered 
Gladys, “ but I’m not quite sure. I'll just go and see.” 

“ And I'll come with you,” stated the voice of the law. 

There was something ominous in the tone of voice 
of this usually most benign member of society of the 
village. Phyllis, anxious, rose quickly and went into 
the bar to meet him. 

“You wanted to see me, Mr. Lawrence ? ” 

“Ah!’”’ The policeman removed his Capita: Lee, 
Mrs. Drummond. Could you spare the time to come down 
to the station ? ”’ 

At any other time Phyllis might have smiled; it had 
long been a joke between her and her husband, this 
pompous description of the small cottage, with one room 
you could lock and a blue illuminated sign, ‘‘ Police,” 
attached outside. But not now: there was far too 
obviously something seriously worrying the worthy 
guardian of the law. 

“Of course,” Phyllis turned to the gaping Gladys. 
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“If there’s any message, Gladys, before I get back, 
and if it’s important, you'll send it on to me? ” 

“Yes, Mrs. Drummond.” 

Phyllis gave the girl a friendly smile. 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 

Gladys, her mouth still open, watched them go. 

It was only a very short walk to the policeman’s 
house, which he always referred to as the station. 
Lawrence ushered Phyllis into his office, which was 
really his sitting-room, and placed a chair for her. 
Phyllis sat down and looked at him inquiringly. 

“This is a bit awkward, Mrs. Drummond,’ began 
Lawrence. 

She smiled encouragingly. 

“Never mind. Just tell me exactly what’s happened.” 

“Well, ma’am .. . I’ve arrested a girl to-night, at 
least I’ve brought ’er ’ere and locked ’er up, because I 
found ’er in most suspicious circumstances. I don’t 
know whether you know ’er, a Miss Martin.” 

“ Celia ! ”’ 

“Yes that’s er. You do know ’er?” 

“ Where did you find her ? ” eagerly demanded Phyllis. 

Police Constable Lawrence scratched his head. 

“On the London road,” he said, “ standing within a 
few yards of ’er dead father.” 

“Dead ? ” 

“Yes. Very. Smashed to pieces.” 

“ How did it ’appen—happen ? ”’ 

Phyllis’s voice had dropped: she almost dreaded to 
hear the answer. 

“ Well, that’s just it!’’ said the puzzled Lawrence. 
“ She’s telling a cock-and-bull story, and she’s connect- 
ing you and the Captain in it. She swears ‘er father 
was murdered, and she’s talking wildly about torture, 
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and a secret, and Gawd knows what else! She demanded 
to be put in touch with you or the Captain, ma’am,so.. . 
well, frankly, I got a bit scared, Mrs. Drummond! Weall 
know the Captain gets mixed up in all sorts of things that 
ain’t good for the likes of us common people to take a ’and 
in, and the great Inspector McIver from Scotland Yard was 
down yesterday specially to warn us off ’im, so I thought 
I’d better check. I rang up your ’ouse, and couldn’t get 
any reply. Then someone told me you was at the inn, and 
I wondered if perhaps you could lend me a ’and.” 

Phyllis smiled. 

‘Have you reported this ? ”’ 

“Well, no, I haven’t. And I ought to ’ave done. 
I’ve got to soon, but .. .” 

“‘ Just let me think for a moment, Lawrence.” 

‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 

The policeman watched her anxiously ; he felt a deep 
sense of anxiety, almost of injury. He was not one 
of those who welcomed any unusual twist to the routine 
of the day ... and all this was most disturbing. If 
only the Captain had been at home to tell him what to 
do! Still, the Captain’s wife was comfortingly cool and 
confident . . . but how he wished that the obviously 
hysterical Miss Martin hadn’t burst into his hitherto peace- 
ful nocturnal patrol, with—up to her unwelcome advent— 
nothing more than Sims the poacher on his mind. 

“Lawrence ! ” 

pes; mna’am.?.”” 

“Can you get hold of Inspector McIver on the phone ? ” 

“ Well, at this time of night . . .?”’ 

Phyllis spoke briskly. 

“ They’ve got a private, direct line from Scotland Yard 
to his flat. I know, because my husband has got on to 
him at all times.” 
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** Well, then I can.” 

“Good. Will you ring him up and let me speak to 
him? And in the meanwhile can I have a word with 
Celia Martin ? ” 

The policeman hesitated. 

“Wot? While I’m ringing up? ” 


ives 

“ Sort of private word ? ” 

~ ees." 

Lawrence scratched his head. 

“It’s most irregular . . .”’ he started. 


“The whole thing’s most irregular! ’’ smiled Phyllis 
winningly, “‘ and I may be able to do her good.”’ 

It was a splendid bait, and although Lawrence was 
shrewd enough to recognise it for what it was, he was 
quite prepared to snatch at it. 

“I ’ope you will, ma’am. She’s very hysterical.” 

“|’m not surprised,” said Phyllis. 

“Of course, you don’t lose your father every day.” 

“No.” 

“Specially mangled up like that,’ said Lawrence, 
leading the way and taking a key from his pocket. 

“ Oh, don’t!’’ murmured Phyllis. 

He turned the key and opened the door. 

“Thank you,” said Phyllis briskly. ‘“‘ Now you'll get 
on to Inspector McIver—don’t take no for an answer 
if they make any difficulties—and you'll let me speak 
to him as soon as he comes on ?”’ 

© Y és, ma'am.’ 

Lawrence disappeared just as Celia Martin, with a 
rush, fell into the open arms of Phyllis Drummond. . 

For the first time since her father had died in her 
embrace the girl broke down. Phyllis gently soothed 
her, and the sobs did not last long. Phyllis, tender- 
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hearted, noted with approval the girl’s struggle to control 
herself, saw Celia’s courage gain the upper hand. 

‘I’m sorry,” said the girl at last. 

“You’ve nothing to be sorry for,” Phyllis told her 
gently. ‘But there isn’t much time. D’you feel able 
to tell me what happened now ? ”’ 

Celia Martin nodded. Then quickly she told her tale. 

‘‘T was standing in the road,” she concluded, “ waiting 
for the other car to come up when Lawrence accosted 
me. He startled me; I didn’t know anyone else was 
about. I suppose I talked wildly; anyway, he got 
suspicious. So I showed him... what was left of 
Daddy. Then I told him more, about that woman really 
having murdered Daddy and tortured him, when the 
other car came rushing near. I acted instinctively ; it 
was what had been in the back of my mind all the time. 
I tried to run out into the glare of the headlights and 
stop it, just in case it was Captain Drummond.” 

“Tt was,” Phyllis told her quietly... “It must have been.” 

“Yes, I was pretty sure. As it flashed by I thought I 
recognised the Bentley.” 

‘You didn’t succeed in stopping it, then?” 

“No,” the girl spoke angrily. ‘‘ That fool of a palicst 
man thought I was trying to escape or commit suicide 
or something, and he grabbed me almost before I could 
move, and pulled me away into the side of the road, 
so, of course, they can have seen ‘nothing . . .”’ 

“It doesn’t matter very much,” Phyllis told her 
consolingly. ‘‘ He was after Irma, and he knew she was 
ahead of him, almost certainly making for London. If 
she can get there, she has an uncanny knack of 
disappearing.”’ 

“ But I could have told him about Daddy, and what 
that woman’s car looked like ! ”’ 
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“Yes,” said Phyllis quietly, and not without a certain — 
amount of inward satisfaction, “ but that information 
—about the car, I mean—is better given to Scotland 
Yard. They’re very interested in Irma Peterson, you 
know—they must want her on about a dozen charges 
all involving capital punishment.” 

Lawrence pushed his head round the door. 

“°FE’s on the line!” he announced, “and ’e ain’t 
’alf in a temper!” 

Phyllis Drummond laughed gaily. 

‘““ Leave him to me!”’ she said. 

Lawrence showed her the telephone, and raised no 
objection when Celia Martin followed Phyllis and stood 
beside her. 

‘Is that Inspector McIver ? ” 

peak is.” 

The voice was surly. Phyllis smiled. 

“This is Mrs. Drummond.” 

““ Yes, Mrs. Drummond.” 

‘“* D’you recognise my voice ? ”’ 

ce Why ? 7? 

Phyllis smiled again ; the cautious Scot was giving a 
good performance. 

“‘ Because you’ve got to believe what I’m going to say 
now.” 

A sort of grunt seemed to come from the other end of 
the line. 

“ Yes, I recognise your voice.”’ 

“Irma Peterson is on her way up to London—in a 
hurry in acar. She’s probably just about arriving in the 
suburbs now. Not very far behind her, you’ll find my 
husband in his Bentley. I thought you'd like to know.” 

There was a very short pause; when Mclver spoke 
again, the tone of voice was very different. 
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“ Thank you, Mrs. Drummond. What’s the woman’s 
car like ? ”’ 

‘ Just a moment,” Phyllis turned to the girl standing 
beside her. ‘‘ What was the car like?” 

‘ Black tourer,” said Celia Martin promptly. “ Black 
canvas hood.”’ 

“Black tourer, black canvas hood,” repeated Phyllis 
into the telephone. 

“‘ Sleek sort of lines, with a sloping bonnet.” 

‘‘ Sleek lines, sloping bonnet.”’ 

‘“ Number ? ”’ asked Mclver’s voice. 

‘‘ Number ? ” asked Phyllis. 

‘“T couldn’t see.”’ 

‘‘Don’t know,” said Phyllis into the telephone. 

‘‘ Anything else special ? ’’ asked McIver’s voice. 

‘“ Anything special? ’’ asked Phyllis. 

Celia Martin frowned, as she thought quickly. Then 
suddenly her face cleared. 

“The right headlight is throwing rather high, much 
higher than the left.”’ 

“Right headlight throwing much higher beam than 
left,” relayed Phyllis into the telephone. 

“Good. Just a minute, Mrs. Drummond.” 

Phyllis could vaguely hear the Inspector’s voice, as he 
talked to someone. She smiled; somehow, Mclver always 
gave her confidence. There was something very solid about 
the quick-witted Inspector who was such a good friend to 
Hugh Drummond. Abruptly she heard his voice again. 

“ That’s all right, Mrs. Drummond. Hope we get her 
this time .. .”’ 

“My goodness, so do I!” 

Surprisingly, she heard Inspector McIver laugh. 

“So the Captain didn’t heed my warning! Never 
thought he would, and I told the Commissioner so. There 
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was a nasty, mischievous light in his eye. Still he’s 
flushed the right bird all right—never thought she’d dare 
show her face in England, so soon after being all palsy 
with those Nasties. What’s she up to this time ? ”’ 

Phyllis Drummond hesitated, then she glanced at 
Celia Martin. No, there was no point in harrowing the 
poor girl’s feelings now; the story couldn’t help McIver 
in his search, and Hugh Drummond himself would 
decide how much to tell him, later... 

“IT think you'd better let Hugh tell the story, 
Inspector .. .” 

“ All right, Mrs. Drummond.” 

“ But at least a couple more murders... . 

“Oh! She’s quite conservative, this time... 

Phyllis laughed ; the Inspector evidently expected it. 

“Did the Captain ask you to phone me, Mrs. 
Drummond ? ” 

oer. 5-..’ said Phylis.,: “* No: 

“Oh!” said McIver, and a second later; ‘ Then 
I’m even more grateful to you!” 

“He didn’t have time,” said Phyllis quickly. “ He’s 
been rather busy, lately.”’ 

‘‘ T’ll bet he has,’ said McIver magnanimously. ‘ One’s 

apt to be, with Miss Peterson around.” 

'  “ Inspector,”’ said Phyllis, “I want you to do me a 
famouse 23." 

“Oh, yes . . .?”’ said McIver, with a sudden cautious 
change into his non-committal and official voice. 

“ There’s a girl here whom the excellent local policeman 
is suspicious of. I don’t blame him, but it’s very awkward, 
because Captain Drummond—I mean, you and my 
husband—will certainly need her. She’s definitely one 
of us, name of Celia Martin... as a matter of fact, 
she’s the reason for Hugh getting on the trail of Irma. 
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She’s not very well . . . If I make myself personally re- 
sponsible for her, will you tell the officer that it’s all right ?”’ 

As she heard his immediate reply, Phyllis smiled 
happily in gratitude for the supreme confidence and trust 
of Inspector McIver. 

‘Of course. Just put me on to him.” 

‘‘ Thank you, Inspector. And one other thing, before 
i ad 

sp faa . 

‘When you meet up with my husband, just tell him 
I’m anxious and waiting at the Bull and Bush.” 

‘““ A place to wait, of which,” said McIver, “‘ I’m quite 
sure he’d approve. So long, Mrs. Drummond, and 
thank you.” 

Phyllis handed the instrument to the slightly dazed 
policeman. She listened to a conversation full of yes, sir, 
on the part of the worthy Lawrence. Then he hung up. 

“Of course,” he said ruefully, “‘ when I report the 
finding of the corpse, as I’m bound to do... .” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Phyllis firmly. “ Just refer 
everything to Inspector McIver. Come along, Celia. 
Good-night, Mr. Lawrence. And thank you very, very 
much for being so clever and so nice.”’ 

No one could ever fail to bridle, if Phyllis Drummond 
talked that way. 
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T was a terrific chase while it lasted, and it lasted 
right up to the outskirts of London, and right across 
Putney Common. By that time, the distance between 
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the two cars had been narrowed to just about two hundred 
yards ; and Hugh Drummond, driving his Bentley with 
a daring and skill which even he had never shown before, 
had no doubt in his mind that the car which he was 
chasing was being driven by Irma Peterson. He had 
tried to catch her before, when she was at the wheel of 
a leading car, and he could recognise certain little tricks 
of driving—the reckless swing out before corners, in order 
to tackle the bend at a better angle and a greater speed 
was one recognisable feature; the last minute flash of 
the brake-light, whether this was necessary or not, was 
another. Sitting beside him, Algy Longworth noted the 
set expression on the face of his big friend and leader, 
and knew that this time at least, Hugh Drummond was 
straining all out for a final settlement. 

In the back of the car, Peter Darrell was thrilled by 
the chase ; but his thoughts kept wandering back, won- 
dering what had happened to the attractive Celia 
Martin. 

“ Algy!” 

Hugh Drummond’s voice was tense. Longworth leant 
over towards him. 

“Yes, Hugh ?” 

“ If we don’t get ’em in the next couple of miles, they'll 
be away.” 

A PEAMIC 2k 

“ Not so much that at this hour, but side streets, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“ Doesn’t seem to be much chance!” said Longworth 
ruefully. 

“You never know... but it would be a pity!” 
Drummond laughed. ‘I don’t like saying it, but by 
Heaven that girl can drive! ”’ 

““ Wonder what the car is ? ”’ 
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“ Mercédés, 1think.” Drummondsmiled. “ Probably 
pinched from her late employers ! ”’ 

The car in front swung leftwards out of sight. In 
his excitement, Algy Longworth leant forward, staring. 

‘Top of Putney Hill!” he muttered to himself. “ They’ll 
be roaring down it now. . . oh, if only a bus or something 
would get stuck across the road, and stop ’em!”’ 

The Bentley took the curve into the top of the hill, 
and Algy Longworth uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

“Gone!” 

It appeared true; there was no sign of the flying 
black car. 

‘‘They’ve shut off their lights! ” 

“That wouldn’t be enough!’’ snapped Drummond. 
“We'd still see them by the street lights. Algy, keep 
your eyes skinned to the left—all side turnings. I'll 
take the right!” 

Longworth realised what was in Hugh Drummond’s 
mind; the car in front might have rocketed round a 
corner, but it would not have been able to go far; the 
speed at which they were travelling, and the interval 
between the cars, would not have given them time. 

Abruptly, Longworth realised that Hugh Drummond 
was up to something. He had thrown the Bentley into 
neutral, but with consummate skill he had kept the 
revolutions of the engine to the same mark. And he 
retained the speed of that engine, while he slowed the 
car quickly—but not so quickly that the tyres shrieked 
or even whimpered their disapproval of rough handling, 
As soon as they were reduced to a safe speed, Drummond 
swept the car into a side turning, and all the time he kept 
up the roar of the engine. He pulled the car to a stop, 
and only then began to reduce the revolutions of the motor 
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gradually until they died away and he was able to switch off, 
To anyone listening but not seeing, it must have sounded 
exactly as if the Bentley had never faltered in its rush 
down the hill, and was now out of earshot in the distance. 

By the time that Hugh Drummond jumped from the 
car, both Peter Darrell and Algy Longworth were waiting 
for him on the pavement. No word was spoken; no 
word was necessary between these men who knew each 
other so very well. Drummond made off quickly to 
the main road, and Darrell and Longworth followed 
silently like shadows. They had no need to ask what had 
caused this display of quick thinking on the part of their 
leader ; obviously Drummond must have seen the fugitive 
car down some side-turning on the right. 

Abruptly, Drummond shrank back into the dark 
shadows of the wall on his left. And so much of a team 
were Darrell and Longworth that they froze in the 
shadows no appreciable time after their leader. But, 
straining their eyes to see ahead, they were not long in 
doubt as to the cause for this manceuvre; cautiously, 
three figures came out of a side turning further up the 
hill, the figures of a slender woman, a very muscular 
man, and another man of normal build. Evidently 
the coast had been reconnoitred, and found clear; evi- 
dently, also, Drummond’s ruse with the Bentley had 
been successful. The woman unhesitatingly led the two 
men across the road, and up the hill again. 

And then started a chase in sharp contrast to that 
which had taken place with the two cars. This time, 
there was no attempt to overtake; Drummond was 
content to keep his distance, being very careful indeed 
to remain unobserved. The three friends, using the 
craft which endless experience had given them, moved 
in complete silence, and used every inch of cover which 
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became available. Entirely unaware of the threat which 
their unsuspected presence presented, Irma Peterson led 
the way to a large block of flats, one of the many in that 
locality. But, although she moved boldly enough until 
she was fairly near the entrance, then she acted with 
great rapidity and guile. 

One minute, she and her followers were on the road ; 
the next, they seemed to have disappeared. Only Hugh 
Drummond’s very sharp eyes could have followed them, 
as they dived—evidently at a word of command from her 
—into the great bushes just off the road. 

“That’s one advantage of no railings!” grinned 
Drummond to himself. 

As soon as they reached the bushes, Hugh Drummond 
also left the road. ‘In the dark shadows, he tersely 
ordered Darrell and Longworth to wait where they were 
for an hour. If at the end of that time he had not re- 
turned, they were to find the police and follow. And then 
he disappeared into the night. It was done so rapidly, 
so silently, that it would have appeared a startling feat 
to anyone except Darrell or Longworth, both of whom 
had seen it done before. 

From the other side of the bushes, Hugh Drummond 
picked up his quarry again. He saw Irma Peterson and 
her satellites reach the foot of the fire-escape, and quickly 
mount it to the top flat. They then disappeared within 
the building. 

“Now let me see,’”’ said Drummond to himself. “ I 
don’t suppose they suspect anything, but I can’t bank 
on that. On the other hand, if they do post a look-out, 
there’ll probably be a second or two—now—before he 
gets in position. So now’s the time! ” 

No sooner thought of, than put into action. Hugh 
Drummond crossed the stretch of dangerously open 
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ground between him and the foot of the fire-escape at 
a run, and quickly and silently mounted it. As he 
approached the top floor, he slowed down and redoubled 
his efforts to make absolutely no sound at all, as he 
completed the ascent. 

Hugh Drummond crouched on the iron platform A 
light went on in a room just by his head and badly startled 
him. Someone drew the curtains, but he noticed that 
the window was an inch or two open at thetop. Vaguely, 
but without being able to make out the words, he heard 
a voice from within the room. He was prepared to swear 
that the voice was that of Irma Peterson. 

A quick look round satisfied him that it would be pos- 
sible, although perilous, to support his feet on an outside 
girder of the fire-escape, and keep himself steady by use of 
his hands on the window ledge—but the means of a quick 
retreat, if it became necessary, would be jeopardised. Still, 
there was nothing for it; he had to see into that room, 
and listen to what was being said within. And the hasty 
drawing of the curtain gave a chance of a crack, through 
which he might be able to peer into the room. 

Cautiously, Hugh Drummond climbed the rail of the 
fire-escape, and tested his weight on the jutting girder. 
It seemed firm enough. Balancing himself on it for a 
second which seemed like a full minute, he let go of the 
rail, and reached upward for the window ledge. His 
fingers took a firm grip. Gradually he lifted his head, 
and straightened himself, until finally, by standing on 
tip-toe, his eyes just cleared the ledge. 

The centre of the curtains within had been truly 
closed, but the impatient action of whoever had done 
the closing had pulled one end slightly away from the 
wall. If he were able to move slightly to his left, he 
should be able to see into the room, 
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He had only a foot to go, but it seemed a very long 
journey indeed to Hugh Drummond. He was careful 
not to look down; the moon was giving sufficient light 
to see the distance which one slip would make him drop, 
and an attack of giddiness would be fatal at that moment. 
Holding on to the ledge with tightly gripping fingers, 
and staring at the wall only a few inches from his nose, 
Drummond worked his way along the girder until he 
judged that he must have reached a suitable position. 

Very gradually he straightened himself again, and once 
more stood on tip-toe. To his relief he found that by 
craning his neck slightly to the left, he could see into 
the room. 

Irma Peterson, using her long holder, was smoking a 
cigarette. In front of her stood the big pugilist William 
and the fellow who was so very expert at knots. The 
room seemed to be a sitting-room; a large table was in 
in the centre, and the furniture was luxurious. 

Irma Peterson was addressing her satellites, and Hugh 
Drummond listened to her words, enthralled. 

“We may have thrown him off,’ Irma Peterson was 
saying, ‘““ but Drummond never knows when he is beaten, 
and as soon as he hears that Martin is dead, he’ll probably 
call in the police. However, I think he’ll scour London 


first, concentrating on all my old haunts . . . good luck 
to him! In any case, we shall very soon be unrecog- 
nisable, so we haven’t much to fear . . . although we 


must not under-rate the capabilities of McIver and 
Drummond combined. 
“ But Martin’s death has brought things to a heady 
Our friends who were . . . shall I say, financing things " 
- will be annoyed at losing him, so much annoyed 
that they may refuse to pay. That will not suit us; 
so we must act at once, before the sad news can reach 
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them. The story won’t be in the morning London papers, — 
so we have until about mid-day in which to act . . . and 
we'll have to clear at once afterwards, before they dis- 
cover that they’ve been cheated. For, you see, in spite 
of Mr. Martin’s death, they’ve got to meet Mr. Martin, 
and a Mr. Martin who is ready and willing, through my 
good offices, to do business.” 

She paused a moment ; and Hugh Drummond, fasci- 
nated, watched the slow smile which momentarily adorned 
her hard but beautiful features. 

“This, my friends, is how it will be done... ata 
meeting in this room which I shall arrange for eleven 
o’clock to-morrow morning. . .” 

For a full half-hour, until his hands and feet ached 
with the strain, Hugh Drummond listened and watched. 
An unwilling admiration stirred within him, as he appre- 
ciated the amazing skill of this woman who might—if 
only she had applied her magnificent gifts to more legiti- 
mate purposes—have been a scintillating ornament to stage 
or screen. He watched her work a miracle on both those 
men, altering them so that the smaller took on the 
likeness of a man he could only suppose was Martin, and 
the larger became a dark and swarthy—although still 
big—foreigner. Then, dismissing them to some other 
room to rest, she set to work upon herself... and, 
fascinated at the change wrought by her deft fingers, 
Hugh Drummond forgot his aching limbs. 

He stayed and watched until, satisfied at last, Irma 
Peterson also left the room. 

. * Hugh Drummond negotiated the dangerous return 
* journey along the girder to the platform of the fire-escape. 
Then, although he had taken some time over these perilous 
few feet, he moved with great rapidity. In a very few 
minutes he reappeared as suddenly as he had gone 
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beside the waiting Darrell and Longworth, anxious 
because the minutes of that hour had almost passed away. 

‘Well, boys . . . how about a spot of breakfast at 
the club ?”’ 

It was instantly obvious to both Peter Darrell and 
Algy Longworth that Hugh Drummond was in high good 
humour. Although consumed with curiosity, they knew 
better than to ask any questions at that moment— 
Drummond would tell his story in his own good time. 

‘1 think we’ll just call in on McIver on the way .. . 

McIver! Scotland Yard! So the final curtain was 
about to descend. 

They walked briskly back to the side road in which 
they had left the Bentley. As they approached it, they 
saw that the figure of a man was dozing over the wheel. 

‘‘ What the devil -. .?’’ began Drummond: but his 
voice died away in astonishment as a well-known face 
turned to greet them. 

‘Hullo, Captain Drummond! You've been the heck 
of a long time! ”’ 

“McIver! If it isn’t old Mac himself! ”’ 

Inspector McIver grinned. 

“How did I get here? On my flat feet. Why? 
Because our friend Irma’s car was found abandoned in 
this locality. So I knew you'd be about, and lo and 
behold, here was the Bentley! Any other questions ? ”’ 

Hugh Drummond laughed loudly. 

“You old devil, Mac! Yes, one more; who tipped 
you off?” 

Mclver smiled. 

“I’ve never been one to make trouble between husband 
and wife, Captain. So it was a little bird.” 

“ But how on earth did Phyllis know? ”’ asked Algy 
Longworth in astonishment. 
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‘TI think, Mr. Longworth, she’s got somebody with 
her, a Miss Martin.’’ 


~~ Cea!” 

It was Peter Darrell who had pronounced her name, 
and he went on quickly. 

‘“ She’s safe with Phyllis ? ” 

“ Quite safe, sir.”’ McIver turned back to Drummond. 
‘‘T presume, Captain, you’ve been doing my work for me ?”’ 

“ I'd scarcely put it that way.”’ 

“Well, I hope you have,’’ continued the Inspector, 
“ because I pulled all my men off as soon as I found your 
car, and knew you were on the job, in order not to block 
up the vestibule. Where do we go from here ? ”’ 

Hugh Drummond slapped him violently on the back. 

“You're a great chap, McIver. Now listen... .” 

Drummond gave three descriptions, and talked just 
a trifle more ; men, who appeared from nowhere at a 
sign from Inspector McIver, noted down all that he said 
and disappeared. McIver laughed happily. 

‘““ They don’t stand a chance of getting out of those 
flats without being followed,’ he said. ‘“‘ Wonder who 
the visitors will be ? ”’ 

“So do I!”’ replied Hugh Drummond, a grim under- 
tone to his voice. “‘ It’ll be interesting to find out.” 
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et just about the hour when Hugh Drummond, 
accompanied not only by Peter Darrell and Algy 
Longworth, but also by Inspector McIver, was partaking 
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of bacon and egg at the club (by virtue of Drummond’s 
personal reputation with the staff), Phyllis and Celia 
were partaking of fresh eggs and bacon at the Bull and 
Bush (by virtue of the kind heart of the girl Gladys). 
Celia, at first sight of the feast, had shown signs of shying, 
but Phyllis—observing the dark shadows under her 
eyes—had been very firm ; and had noticed with pleasure 
that the sustenance had done good to the girl. When 
they finished, Celia was showing a greater vivacity than 
had been apparent since her bewildering and tragic 
experience of the night before. 

Phyllis, watching her closely, decided that she was well 
enough to tackle on a subject which needed elucidation. 

ve, O'S eae 

“Yes, Mrs. Drummond ? ”’ 

“Don’t Mrs. Drummond me!” Phyllis told her. 
“Such formality always makes me feel horribly old! 
So if you don’t mind, call me Phyliis.” 

The girl laughed. 

“Thank you, Phyllis.” 

“ D’you feel strong enough to discuss something which 
may be important ? ”’ 

‘““ Of course !”’ 

Phyllis smiled approvingly ; Celia certainly had courage. 

“‘ Just before your father died, he said something to 
you, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. Two words. ‘ Celia’s rose.’ I...I didn’t 
understand.” 

“That was all ? ”’ 


eee 

‘I’m sorry, Celia, but we simply must go into this, 
Do you think he . . . he knew that he -was talking to 
you ?”’ 

“I... honestly, Phyllis, I don’t know. You see, 
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there was so little time. I reached him, and... and 
I took his head in my arms... .”’ 

The girl paused for a moment, very distressed. Phyllis 
waited patiently, not looking at her, giving her time; 
she lighted a cigarette, taking longer over it than was 
strictly necessary. 

“Sorry!” . Celia spoke again, quite firmly now, 
mistress of herself once more. ‘‘ He never looked at 
me, but whether he knew that I was near him or not, I 
simply can’t say. He just said the two words, very 
softly but quite distinctly, and then . . . then he was 
gone.” 

Phyllis leant forward towards her. 

“You don’t think it could have been a message, meant 
only for you ?”’ 

Celia Martin sighed hopelessly. 

“ T just don’t know.” 

“Do those two words—‘ Celia’s rose ’—mean anything 
to you?” 

“Very little.’ The girl paused, frowning, thinking 
hard. ‘I can’t help thinking his mind must have been 
wandering, back to the days when he was happy . . . you 
see, for the first time literally for months, his expression 
was peaceful and . . . yes, happy, when I reached him.” 

“Yes,” said Phyllis slowly, “‘ that is quite possible. 
Perhaps it’s only because all this mystery has gone to 
my brain, that I’m so suspicious of those words. I may 
well be straining for some meaning which simply isn’t 
there. But I’m sorry, Celia. I’d like to discuss it right 
to the end, because I’ve got a funny sort of feeling ...a 
hunch I suppose Hugh would call it. So if you don’t 
Renae: i!” 

Celia Martin smiled bravely. 

“ Of course not. I’m as anxious as you are to discover 
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what it’s all about ; I feel I must know, or it will worry 
me for life.”’ 

‘Well, you said the words did mean something ? ”’ 

“Yes, a little.” Celia frownedinthought. “‘ Before I 
went to school, there was a rose in the garden—a lovely 
dark yellow one—which as a little girl I admired enor- 
mously. So much, that my parents called it Celia’s rose.” 

Phyllis was listening intently. 

“ Yes ?”’ she said encouragingly. 

“ That’s all.” 

“Ts that rose still in the garden ? ”’ 

“Oh, no. It was in a flower-bed in the middle of the 
lawn, which Dad never really liked, and some time ago 
—right at the end of the war, I think—he did away with 
it, and made the flower-bed into the lawn itself.” 

“ There’s no sign of that flower-bed now ?”’ 

“None. Dad was rather proud of the way all signs of 
it had grown over ; I remember him talking about it once, 
not so long ago.” 

“So,” said Phyllis, a note of suppressed excitement in 
her voice. ‘‘ No one could guess. And yet he would 
know... . 

‘Would know what ?”’ asked Celia. 

‘ Exactly where that bed had been, and—perhaps— 
exactly where that dark yellow rose had grown in the 
bed. Is that possible ? ” 

Celia Martin did not immediately reply; she was 
struggling to recapture the actual words which, spoken 
lightly in happier times, now might mean so much .. . 
for Celia had caught the mood which was dominating 
Phyllis. 

‘“‘ He said to me, when we were walkiag on the lawn one 
day, just after I came out of the Wrens, ‘ Celia, bet you 
can’t tell me where your rose was?’ And I said, 
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‘Somewhere just there!’ and pointed. And he told me 
to mark the spot, and I had a guess, and I remember 
distinctly that he said; ‘ You’re exactly four feet out ’ 
and pointed with his stick. And, Phyllis, I remember 
being surprised at how very pleased he was! ” 

“You're sure he said ‘ exactly’ ?”’ 

“Yes, positive!” 

“Then,” said Phyllis quietly, “he was absolutely 
certain where that rose had been himself. Probably he’d 
marked it, with some private system of his own. But 
why should he bother? Washe. . . very sentimental ? ” 

“No,” replied Celia emphatically. ‘‘ The least senti- 
mental man in the world, I should think! ” 

“In that case,’”’ Phyllis stated deliberately, ‘‘ he must 
have had a reason for knowing exactly where that rose 
had been.”’ 

Quite unconsciously, both had risen, and were now 
standing, facing each other. 

“He had some secret,” said Celia, in a low, urgent 
voice, ‘‘ which was of immense value to those devils. 
But he wouldn’t give it to them, and they couldn’t find 
it, whatever it was; they searched every corner of the 
house, and they dug up every flower-bed. . . .” 

“So he must have had some hiding-place.”’ 

“Yes. A good one. And the middle of the lawn 
would have been a good one... no one would start 
digging up all of the lawn on spec.” 

“ But he would be able to find it at once, because he 
knew exactly.”’ 

‘““Yes, Exactly where my rose had been.” 

They both stared at each other. Then, suddenly, 
Phyllis broke the tension. 

“ Celia, could you find the exact spot ? ”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the girl quietly. ‘I think I could. 
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You see, he did point it out to me . . . I wonder if he 
did it deliberately, in case of accidents ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Quite possibly. I think we ought to try?” 

“I’m certain of it! ’’ Celia Martin’s eyes were shining, 
“Oh, Phyllis! Perhaps, when we know what the secret 
is, there’ll be something I can do to put it all right—if 
necessary to clear his name! I can’t wait, Phyllis... 
can’t wait, let’s go!” 

They ran from the room. On the way to the white 
cottage, in a car which they had borrowed irom the 
landlord of the Bull and Bush—who had also lent them a 
pick and a spade, and had decided that, after the last 
twenty-four hours, nothing would ever surprise him 
again, not even if the Archangel Gabriel in person 
descended by parachute into his backyard—Celia turned 
to Phyllis, who was driving. 

“You know,” she said, “‘I don’t believe he was 
sufficiently conscious to realise what he was saying, or 
that I was holding him, or anything! ” 

Surprised, Phyllis glanced at the girl. 

‘‘ What do you mean, Celia ? ”’ 

“Don’t laugh at me!”’ said the girl, very seriously. 
“ What I believe is this ; some power . . . perhaps even 
the Almighty Power . . . made him tell me—whether 
it’s justification or reparation, it’s up to me to put it 
right.”’ 

Phyllis never felt less cynical in all her life ; she was 
herself thinking very much the same thing. 

They reached the white cottage, and at once set to 
work. First, Celia walked over the lawn, as nearly as 
she could remember just as she had done with her father. 
She stopped where she thought he had stopped, she 
pointed to where she had pointed in reply to his question, 
she noted the spot which he had indicated in correcting her. 
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On that spot, Phyllis and the girl went to work with a 
will. And in less than half-an-hour, but not before they 
had both blistered their hands, their efforts were rewarded. 
A metal box, about two feet long by a foot wide, was 
gradually disclosed, buried deep in the earth. 

They dragged it from its resting place, and carried it 
to the car. Celia looked at Phyllis. 


“What now ? ” | 
“There’s only one safe thing to do, dear,’ Phyllis 
told her. ‘“‘I know you want to look inside . . . but 


that will have to wait. That box contains something 
for which murders have been risked, and we can’t take 
any more chances. We better hand it over to Inspector 
McIver at once; I suppose we really ought to hand it 
over to the local police, and not risk the drive up to 
London, but I’ll take that chance if you will, because 
McIver is the only policeman I know who will keep 
things quiet—if keeping things quiet will help the memory 
of your father.” 

“Can we take this car? ” asked Celia. 

“We shall if there’s enough petrol in it!” 

For answer, Celia Martin turned the switch, and looked 
at the indicator on the dash. 

“If this is accurate, it says six gallons—nearly full.” 

“We do take the car, then,” said Phyllis with finality, 
“and Hugh will have to make it up to the owner after- 
wards. Hop in.” 

Celia Martin jumped in} and took the box from Phyllis, 
who climbed into the driving seat. The old car started 
up at once. 

As they moved off, Phyllis Drummond glanced at the 
girl beside her ; for the first time since she had known her, 
Celia Martin, nursing her father’s box as if she were 
nursing his reputation, looked perfectly happy. 
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ATISFIED that she had sufficiently primed her 

satellites, Irma Peterson put in the necessary 
telephone call to summon the two men who were to be 
parted from their money. The appointment was made 
for a meeting to take place in the West End of London, 
in sufficient time for her to be able to conduct them 
personally to the flat by eleven o’clock. That would 
give her plenty of time to complete the final arrangements 
for an abrupt departure to follow just as soon as she was 
in possession of the cash, for Irma Peterson was fully 
aware that her disappearance would have to be rapid 
and complete. It was quite on the cards that by lunch- 
time that day, three separate groups would be thirsting 
for her blood; Hugh Drummond and his followers ; 
Inspector McIver with all the resources of Scotland Yard 
behind him ; and last but by no means least dangerous, 
the magnate whom she was just about to defraud of an 
immense sum of money. 

Irma Peterson, confident in her disguise, left the 
block of flats boldly, and took a bus towards Piccadilly. 
As she sat on the top, smoking but not using her usual 
long holder, she smiled to herself. At last she had been 
victorious over that big fool Hugh Drummond—not 
perhaps so completely as she would have liked, but still 
. . . by the time he got back on to her trail, it would 
be stone cold, she would be hundreds of miles away, 
basking in the sunshine of one of her carefully built- 
up aliases, with plenty of riches to last quite a while. 
She frowned slightly, not all her recent experiences had 
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been too happy, and it was certainly provoking to have 
lost the chance of a final, in the full sense of the word, 
settlement with Drummond. Still, for the moment, 
that could wait. Hugh Drummond was an unpleasant 
factor which, if only to satisfy her lust for revenge, must 
be obliterated some time—but at her convenience. She 
wondered vaguely what had happened to young Fortescue, 
and laughed, a mirthless sound. He had been a useful 
pawn ; if he were caught, that was just too bad—he could 
not do her any harm at this stage ; he had no idea where 
she had gone, and he would not recognise her if he were 
to come and sit beside her at that moment. Her thoughts 
wandered on to the powerful William, and the obsequious 
Dennis ; well, could she help it if they were picked up 
when they found themselves suddenly alone? They 
would at least have money for their defence ; she magnan- 
imously decided that she would pay them what she had 
promised, anyway. 

Irma Peterson got off the bus. She walked along a 
hundred yards or so, and turned into a large house, which 
had been converted into many business offices. She 
entered a small office on the third floor. 

‘““My dear Mrs. Gordon!” said a man, hurrying to 
meet her. ‘‘ What a pleasure to see you again!” 

Irma Peterson smiled graciously, and looked round the 
small room, as she closed the door behind her. She saw 
that they were alone. She ceased to smile. 

“ Cut it out !’’ she said sharply. ‘‘ And get to work ; 
I want the plane ready and waiting by mid-day.” 


Inspector McIver looked at the sheet of typescript on 
his desk in front of him. It had just been handed in, 
from one of his men stationed in the Putney telephone 
exchange, who had experienced a long vigil waiting for 
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a call from acertain number, the number of the instrument 
in the top flat of a certain large block. The sheet of 
typescript reported faithfully the ¢xact words used in 
the overheard conversation. 

Inspector McIver scratched his head. There was 
something much bigger in this than he had suspected, 
that was quite clear. Of course, anything in which that 
Irma Peterson showed interest was apt to prove pretty 
big . . . blast that telephone, just when he wanted to 
think ! 

McIver here... . 

‘““ She’s gone out.” 

“ Being trailed ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Three andthe car. Relay system.” 

“Good. I want reports as things happen.” 

“ Very good, sir.”’ 

Inspector McIver replaced the receiver, and smiled 
happily. This was really becoming rather fun. Now he 
would know, right up to the minute, just exactly what 
Irma Peterson did while she was loose in London. The 
relay system was very sound ; one man actually shadowing 
her, another shadowing the first shadower, a third shadow- 
ing the second shadower. And behind them, the wireless 
car, in constant communication with the Yard. When 
anything worth reporting happened, the first shadower 
would drop out and his place would be taken by the second, 
and so on, in order that the first could rejoin the wireless 
car and send his message. 

But about this report of the telephone call ; Inspector 
McIver frowned ferociously, as was his habit when 
thinking. What on earth could the woman Peterson 
want with one of the great newspaper magnates of the 
day ? and with his principal Editor? Why summon 
them so imperiously—as if she had some hold over them 
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—to meet her, in their car, outside the blitzed Court 
Theatre in Sloane Square, at twenty minutes to eleven ? 
And why had the great man been so ready to accept the 
assignation, even eager and excited? What was it he 
had said? The Inspector looked at the typescript again, 
and read the exact words: ‘So you’ve done it at last! 
Well done! Yes, of course, I’ll bring the money.’ 
Blackmail? Scarcely likely. Butthen, what? Mclver. 
looked again at the report. The fellow had gone on to 
say ; ‘ You'll take us to him. And he’s ready to hand 
over? Wonderful.’ Sounded more like some sort of 
negotiated purchase. Perhaps he was just another victim 
of Irma Peterson’s ; but then, why had she insisted, and he 
so readily agreed, to bring his Editor along with him ? 

Of course the man was a shady customer: everyone 
knew that. He was tolerated only because of his huge 
fortune. And his paper was only a yellow rag, but it was 
pretty widely read. There had been many doubtful 
deals in which his name was freely mentioned, and many 
doubtful and fairly scandalous campaigns run by the paper, 
but there was no proof to connect him with anything 
dishonest. McIver smiled; in his opinion, it was only 
the proof which was lacking. He had got a full story 
from Hugh Drummond much earlier that morning, when 
they had indulged in such a surprisingly excellent break- 
fast, but the man Martin would not appear to possess 
something wanted by the magnate, at least sufficiently 
valuable to have attracted the sort of money which 
Irma Peterson most certainly would need as intermediary. 
Something so valuable that even murder was not barred ; 
could it be proved that this evil magnate was an accessory 
before the fact ? 

The buzzer on his desk demanded his attention. 
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‘‘ Mrs. Drummond is here, sir, and a young lady.”’ 

““ Show them in.”’ : 

Inspector McIver removed his thinking frown, and 
prepared his expression to meet his unexpected visitors. 
He was just a trifle surprised, but still, you had to expect 
anything from anyone named Drummond. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Drummond.”’ 

‘Good morning, Inspector. This is Miss Martin.” 

McIver shook hands with Phyllis, watched Celia Martin 
put the large metal box on his desk, and then shook 
hands with her. He looked at Phyllis enquiringly. 

“May we sit down ?”’ 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

McIver hurriedly placed two chairs by his desk. As 
soon as they were seated, Phyllis Drummond told him 
the whole story of their discovery. McIver listened 
quietly until she was finished. 

“ Right, Mrs. Drummond. We'd better have a look 
inside the box.” 

The lock gave a little trouble, but finally yielded to 
pressure. The Inspector lifted the lid; the metal box 
seemed to contain nothing but papers, but many of them 
were unmistakably official. 

The telephone bell rang. 

“Excuse me!’’ said McIver, and lifted the receiver. 
“ McIver here.” 

“ Report from the car, sir. She’s off the bus and gone 
into a block of offices just off Belgrave Square. She’s 
entered an office, marked ‘Postorikoff, furrier,’ on the 
third floor.”’ 

“ Right,” said McIver. ‘ When she comes out pick up 
Postorikoff and all his staff, and bring them along for ques- 
tioning. But leave her alone—just keep on following.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 
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Inspector McIver replaced the receiver and turned his 
attention once more to the contents of the metal box. 
He began to frown, at first slightly, but then more and 
more ferociously. Celia Martin glanced at Phyllis 
Drummond in alarm, but Phyllis smiled reassuringly ; 
she knew her Inspector McIver. 

At last McIver looked up; the frown had gone, there 
was a pleasant smile on his face. 

“Thank you very much indeed, Miss Martin. You 
have done absolutely the right thing in bringing this 
box direct tome. The fewer people who see its contents, 
the better. I am taking possession of it, and my advice 
to you is .. . to forget it.” 

Phyllis Drummond leant forward. 

““ Inspector,” she said seriously, “‘ Miss Martin felt that 
she . . . well, to use her own words, she felt that it was 
up to her either to justify her father’s actions, or to 
make reparation.” 

“ By giving this box to me,” said McIver quietly, 
“ she has done just that.” 

Phyllis looked at him for a long moment, and then 
rose to her feet. 

“Can you tell me when I shall see my husband?” 
she asked brightly. 

“Yes. I was just going to ring you at Pleasance 
as a matter of fact!’ McIver laughed. ‘‘ Would have 


missed you!”’ He looked at his watch. ‘‘ You must 
have been up bright and early! ”’ 
“We were! ”’ 


‘The Captain asked me to invite you to be at his 
club, ladies’ side, at one-thirty for lunch.” 

‘You mean he said ‘ Ring up and get the old girl to 
join us at the club for solids!’ ”’ 

MclIver grinned. 
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‘‘ Something like that.” 

‘““ We'll be there.” 

At the door Phyllis paused a moment. 

‘‘ Inspector . . . he’s all right, isn’t he? ” 

McIver gently pressed her hand. 

‘‘He’s in simply huge form, Mrs. Drummond!” he 
told her quietly, ‘‘and looking forward to telling you 
a great tale at lunch!” 

Inspector McIver turned back into the room. He 
looked once more at the papers, strewn over his desk, 
which had come from the metal box. A grim smile 
rather relieved the heavy frown which had made its 
reappearance. It was quite clear now why the shady 
newspaper magnate was so interested; and McIver 
reflected with satisfaction that such a man always made 
one mistake, sooner or later. The inspector looked 
forward with pleasure to the prosecution ; he had never 
liked the magnate, nor the erratic politics of his paper. 
But what a sensation the case would make in the rest 
of the press . . . if the Government ever allowed even a 
vestige of the facts to be made public. 

The telephone bell rang again, even more sharply than 
before. 

“McIver here , . .” 

“ She’s making for Sloane Square.” 

“ Right! Coming...” 

Inspector McIver hurried from the room. 

a * kK * * 

Irma Peterson sauntered into Sloane Square and looked 
into the windows of the shops, for all the world as if 
she were but an ornament of society idly interested in 
how best to dispose of her surplus clothing coupons. 
But behind the casual exterior her sharp eyes were 
watching the neighbourhood of the disused Court Theatre, 
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keeping a sharp lookout for the large car which she now 
expected any minute. True, it was not quite due; but 
from her experience of the two men for whom she was 
impatiently waiting she felt sure that they would be 
early rather than late. 

She was not wrong. The big car slid round the corner 
from Sloane Street and came to rest near the theatre. 
Without hurrying at all, Irma Peterson sauntered along 
the pavement and came up to it from behind. 

An exclamation of amazement came from both the 
men sitting inside the car as she opened the door and 
joined them. She had given, earlier over the telephone, 
an accurate description of what she would look like; but 
the astonishing change which she had been able to bring 
to her appearance, now having nothing in common with 
the silver-haired Mrs. Smith, was even more remarkable 
than the two men had anticipated. 

“Ye gods!” said the well-dressed big man with the 
grey-green eyes, who looked as if he might be a pillar 
of strength to the City of London. “ You certainly can 
manage the make-up part of your business ! ” 

Irma Peterson smiled with genuine pleasure ; she was 
susceptible to flattery on that point, taking a great deal 
of pride on her proficiency in what was undoubtedly an art. 

“And that’s not the only part of my business I can 
manage!” she replied quietly. ‘‘ Tell the driver to go 
over Putney Bridge and up the hill.”’ 

It was the small, weedy man, the little nervous fellow 
—who held the purse-strings—who gave the order. The 
great car moved off. 

“I wonder,” said the little man unexpectedly, “ what 
you really look like ? ” 

It was a shrewd and a perfectly fair question. Both 
these men had seen Irma Peterson playing two characters, 
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but both knew perfectly well that they had never seen 
her as herself. For one rash moment Irma Peterson 
was strongly tempted to show herself as she really was, 
to startle them afresh with another and almost instan- 
taneous transformation. It could be done so very 
easily : just a snatch at her wig, a quick and dexterous 
application of her comb, and the turning inside out 
of her light coat, for it was entirely different on the 
inside, and what looked like a lining was in fact the 
outside of another striking creation, totally different in 
colour and decoration. Irma Peterson was rather proud 
of this two-in-one garment: she had caused a talented 
dressmaker in Paris to create several of these double 
coats, and she scarcely ever wore anything else nowadays. 
You could not, if you were Irma Peterson in action, be 
too careful. 

But this moment of weakness, which came from her 
vanity, was only momentary. She smiled at the weedy 
little fellow, a pleasant smile which gave no hint of her 
inward contempt, and spoke with an archness she some- 
how felt was expected of her. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to know! ”’ 

“ Tl bet,” said the big, hearty man, “ that it is some- 
thing pretty attractive! The alternatives aren’t too 
bad!” 

Irma Peterson murmured her thanks for the compli- 
ment. 

“He’s come through? ’”’ suddenly asked the little 
man. 

‘“ Yes, I’m glad to be able to say he has.”’ 

“Good!” said the weedy individual, rubbing his 
hands together in ill-concealed and rather disgustingly 
greedy joy; but his mood changed quietly, and he 
looked up at the woman apprehensively. 
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But you hadn’t got to be . . . too rough?” 

‘Oh, no!” Irma Peterson reassured him lightly. 
“ Not too rough !”’ 

The big man suddenly laughed, a hard, disbelieving 
sound. 

‘“ Where are we going now ?”’ he asked. 

‘To complete the deal.”’ 

“You have all the documents ? ” 

“ He has.”’ 

The little man broke in sharply. 

“ Martin ? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘ But I thought you said on the telephone that you 
had got everything ready? I thought you said that 
you'd got them away from Martin and were ready to 
hand them over to me? What is this? What are you 
trying todo ...?” 

The big man, who had been watching Irma Peterson 
closely and noticed the flash in her eyes, nudged his 
companion. 

“Eh ?”’ said the little man angrily. 

“ Tf you could only try to control your natural nervous 
tension,’ said Irma Peterson much too sweetly, “‘ and 
not burst into a song and dance about something you so 
obviously fail to understand, I’ll try to explain to you. 
Martin still has the documents. But I have at last 
come to terms with him, acting as your agent. Shall 
we say that he is tired of his recent way of life, and is 
now prepared to part .. . at a price? It is true that 
the price is slightly larger than you anticipated, but 
still . . . it would be wise, or so it appears to me, to 
accept his terms while he remains . . . comparatively 


healthy and friendly.”’ 
‘‘ What d’you mean ?”’ asked the little man hoarsely. 
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‘Just this. Much more of the recent persuasive 
treatment which I have been forced to prescribe for 
Mr. Martin will either kill him... .” 

“Don’t !’’ gulped the little man. 

‘“‘ Or,’’ went on Irma Peterson inexorably, “ turn him 
into something so bitter that he will forget the normal 
routine of a gentleman’s agreement, and give you away 
after the purchase . . . which means that he will have 
to be destroyed, for security’s sake, as soon as he hands 
over. . . . Do I make myself clear ? ” 

There was a short pause. 

‘“ Perfectly !’’ suddenly said the big man. “ And you 
are obviously—and, may I say, as usual—right.”’ 

Irma Peterson gave him a fleeting smile. 

‘““ But,’’ suddenly burst out the weedy little man, “ I 
won’t pay one penny more than we agreed! That was 
a bargain. We shook hands on it. Not one penny 
more ! ”’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ said Irma Peterson sadly. ‘I’m sorry 
you feel that way! Well, it’s no use going on, then. 
Would you mind asking the driver to stop? I think 
I’) walk home from here.”’ 

The big man nudged his companion again. 

“ Don't be a fool!’ he whispered. ‘‘ Think what you 
can do when you’ve got those documents! Make and 
break governments! Rule England if you want to! 
Force other countries to bow to your will! Don’t be a 
foo] just for the sake of a few thousand pounds ! ” 

“Well?” said Irma Peterson. 

“ Eh ?”’ asked the little man awkwardly. 

‘" Are you going to ask the driver to stop? ” 

“No,” said the little man. ‘‘ But look here, you're 
my agent! It’s up to you to make the best bargain 
you can!” 
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“ That aspect,” said Irma Peterson, ‘‘ had not escaped 
me. 

They were going over the bridge now, and Irma 
Peterson leant forward as they started the ascent of 
Putney Hill. It looked as if she were following the route, 
ready to give new directions, but perhaps she felt that 
she needed the luxury of a private smile, unobserved by 
the other two passengers in the car. She pushed to one 
side the sliding window behind the chauffeur’s head and 
briefly directed him as they approached the large block 
of flats, but as they turned in her sharp eyes were looking 
elsewhere, further up the road. Yes, all was well: the 
small grey two-seater was waiting to take her to the 
plane on the first stage of her journey to luxurious 
security. 

They drew up at the entrance. Irma Peterson allowed 
herself to be handed out of the car by the big man and 
led the way into the building. The big man, carrying 
a heavy suit-case, followed his chief. She led the way 
to the lift, where they had a short wait ; to her surprise, 
Irma Peterson found herself irritated by this delay. But 
she shook off the sensation: she was now really going 
to enjoy the little scene about to be enacted. All the 
same, it would be very pleasant to be above the clouds, 
the whole adventure successfully completed, speeding 
away tosafety. There was only one snag: that blunder- 
ing Hugh Drummond had dared to interfere with her 
plans, and should have been made to suffer for it... . 
Still, there was plenty of time. Perhaps on the next 
occasion when she visited England he might be honoured 
_by being made the special objective. 

The doors of the lift opened. Irma Peterson entered, 
followed by her two escorts. The lift ascended to the 
top landing of the building. 
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They stood for a moment outside the door of the flat 
while Irma Peterson found the key. Then the two men 
followed her inside. 

They were in a little hall. 

‘“‘ Just a moment !’’ ordered Irma Peterson. 

She opened a door on her right. The scene she saw 
filled her with pride: it certainly seemed that both 
Dennis and William were playing up well. Seated at a 
table in the centre of the room was the cringing figure 
of someone who was quite sufficiently like the late Mr. 
Martin to deceive anyone who had only seen his photo- 
graph . . . and the two well dressed men in the little 
hall behind her, she knew, had only seen his photograph. 
Standing behind him, apparently on guard, was the 
scowling, massive figure of the altered William. 

Irma Peterson simply could not resist a wink. Both 
of the men in the room winked back. Irma Peterson 
frowned ; that was taking a liberty . . . still, perhaps 
it might, in that moment, be overlooked. 

She turned back to the two anxiously waiting men, 

“ This way,’’ she said, and moved aside. 

When they had entered she closed the door quietly 
behind them and advanced into the centre of the room. 
Irma Peterson felt, and gloated in the sensation, that 
she was the star taking the centre of the stage. The star, 
the producer, the author all rolled into one, of the little 
act which was about to be played. It was a gloriously 
satisfying moment to think that her cool and brilliant 
brain had overcome all the difficulties of the various 
situations and brought to a successful conclusion, from 
her point of view, a highly profitable adventure which 
had looked more than once like ending in disastrous 
failure! There was only one thing which she regretted : 
to fill her cup of self-satisfaction to the brim, the man 
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known as Bulldog Drummond should have been present 
to see the extent of his failure, to realise to the full how 
hopeless it was to attempt to outwit the one and only 
Irma Peterson. 

““ This, gentlemen,” she said resonantly, and was proud 
of the dramatic sound of her voice, “‘ this is Mr. Martin.”’ 

The haggard figure at the table looked up. Irma 
Peterson saw even the big man flinch slightly: — true, 
the pseudo Mr. Martin presented a sorry picture of 
humanity. His eyes were glassy, his cheeks seemed 
hollow, and there was no colour in his haggard face . . . 
he gave the impression of a man who had known the 
cruel pains of the rack, and had been through just about 
as much as the human mind and body can withstand. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” said Irma Peterson. 

The muscular foreigner, whom nobody could possibly 
have recognised as William—Irma Peterson, looking at 
him, felt proud—moved from behind the cringing figure 
who resembled Mr. Martin, and placed two chairs for 
the two visitors to use. They obeyed their hostess’s 
command, but without being able to conceal a certain 
reluctance. Somehow the fact of sitting down at that 
table seemed, at the back of their minds, finally to 
implicate them in whatever dark methods the woman 
had used on the miserable figure already sitting there, 
in order to bring him to heel, to bend his will to her 
wishes. And dark methods certainly had been used ; 
one glance at the caricature of a man huddled at the end 
of the table was plenty of evidence of that. The gloating 
expression on Irma Peterson’s face as she looked at him 
broadcast a terrible streak of cruelty which—up to now 
—they had never seen, but had only suspected . . . it 
made them feel clammy, feel cold, and experience an 
unwelcome sensation of very real fear. 
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The large editor reacted first, reacted in a character- 
istically noisy manner, as if to bolster up his uncertain 
courage by the sound of his own blustering voice. 

‘Well, well, well!’’ he boomed. ‘So this is Mr. 
Martin! Glad to meet you at last, sir!” 

The huddled figure recoiled slightly. Watching him 
very closely, Irma Peterson noted with satisfaction that 
the acting was, so far, really considerably better than 
she could have expected. 

‘““Let’s get to business!” cut in the weedy mag- 
nate shortly. He was feeling very uncomfortable and 
acutely fnghtened. The sooner all this was over, the 
better. 

“Yes,’’ agreed Irma Peterson. Time to her also was 
valuable. ‘‘ These, Mr. Martin, are the gentlemen who 
are prepared to buy your secrets.”’ 

“Yes ...’’ said a weak, high-pitched voice, which 
seemed to emanate from the huddled figure almost as 
if he were ina trance. ‘“ Yes...” 

“TI believe your . . . your attendant is in possession 
of the brief-case which contains them ? ” 

“No!” said the weak voice, and the huddled figure 
suddenly produced a leather portfolio from his knee and 
placed it on the table in front of him, rather in the abrupt 
manner of a conjuror producing a rabbit from a hat. 
“Not safe! Kept it myself.” 

Irma Peterson frowned. This was gagging; and no 
producer likes the cast to play unrehearsed business, or 
to speak unrehearsed lines. William should have pro- 
duced the brief-case, brought it round to her, and laid 
it on the centre of the table, tantalisingly near to the weedy 
purchaser. Coming on top of the risk which the play- 
actors had taken in winking back at her, when she had 
entered the room, Irma suddenly realised that these 
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enthusiastic amateurs might prove a serious danger, and 
would require a very strict control. 

‘“ Give it to me!” she ordered brusquely. 

“No.” 

““ What!” 

Irma Peterson could not believe her ears. What was 
this? Rebellion? At this stage, when everything was 
so nearly brought to a completely successful conclusion 
in spite of difficulties which would have daunted a less 
accomplished leader, was she to be baulked of the fruits 
of her labours by the idiocy of her paid hands? Irma 
Peterson flushed with sudden anger; she had a short 
way with those who crossed her path. 

“T said ‘ Give it to me!’” she said icily, and even 
the large editor shivered. 

“IT won’t !”’ replied the weak, high-pitched voice, quite 
unperturbed. ‘‘ I want tosee the colour of their money ! ” 

So that was it! Blackmail! William and Dennis 
had put their heads together, evidently, when she was 
out, and were now attempting to filch more than their 
promised share! Just for a second her eyes glittered 
with a cold fury, and her lips seemed to contract into twe 
thin red lines drawn slightly back from her teeth, which 
completely transformed her normally beautiful face into 
something scarcely human, something not unlike a snarl- 
ing tigress—but only for one fleeting moment. She had 
nearly unmasked her fury, but just in time better counsels 
prevailed. Abruptly, surprisingly, she smiled. After all, 
she told herself, she could well afford to let them play their 
little game : time was important, and the less time that the 
actual purchase took, the more time would there be left for 
her to deal with these two who had run contrary to her 
plans, in the drastic manner which the few who had pre- 
viously been so foolish had experienced, to their extinction, 
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“He is a little difficult still!’ she said apologetically 
to the two worried men on the other side of the table. 
“You must excuse him .~ . after all, he has not been 
very well . . . and I’m afraid he may be in for a relapse.” 
She glanced at the two who were defying her as she 
pronounced the sinister words. ‘‘ But from his point of 
view there is a lot of sense in what he says. . . . I believe 
you have the purchase price, as requested in the cash 
and bonds of four countries, with you ? ”’ 

Quickly the weedy magnate opened the suit-case 
which the editor proffered. 

‘Here it is!’ he said quickly, pushing over the case. 
WiRAOUO ie at a> 

‘“Yes!’’ Irma Peterson spoke quietly, but she cut 
him short as she intended. The exact amount must not 
be known to the other two present ; all idea of increasing 
it must be forgotten. 

“ How much?” asked the weak, high-pitched voice. 

Was it the woman’s imagination, or did that voice 
sound suddenly less weak ? 

‘‘ The amount that was agreed!’ gabbled the magnate 
anxiously. 

‘Yes, yes!’’ said Irma Peterson soothingly. “I will 
count it in a minute.” 

“How much ?’”’ demanded the high-pitched voice. 

Irma Peterson flushed again, but she could do no more. 
The small magnate was thoroughly nervous, and he 
wanted only one thing ; to get out of that room, and that 
building, safely with the spoil, just as soon as it was 
humanly possible. 

‘““ What she asked for! Every penny!’’ he burst out 
into a torrent of words. ‘‘ Four hundred thousand 
pounds ... one hundred in dollars and bonds, one 
hundred in Bank of England and bonds, one hundred in 
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francs and French bonds, and one hundred in South 
American bonds! And the additional fifty-thousand. . . . 

He stopped suddenly ; it had occurred to him that the 
extra money had been a private arrangement between 
this terrifying woman and himself. 

The big form of the huddled figure’s attendant whistled 
loudly through his teeth. 

“ Much too much!”’ said the high-pitched voice, no 
longer weak. 

“Eh?” said the magnate, almost speechless with 
astonishment. 

““T said much too much.” 

Irma Peterson stared abruptly at the speaker, now far 
less huddled, seeming to straighten out with every 
second which passed. 

““ Sheer rookery !”’ said the tall, foreign-looking figure 
standing behind him. 

“I mean, nobody minds a hard bargain,” said the 
straightening figure in a horribly familiar voice. 

“Of course not. But there must be some limit, after 
all,’ boomed well-known tones from within the exterior 
of what looked like the made-up William. 

“You know, Hugh, I think that old Irma’s indulging 
in rather a large spot of black market!” said Algy 
Longworth’s voice, from the now straightened figure 
which had passed for the huddled Mr. Martin. 

“ You're right, Algy! I’m ashamed of you, Irma! 
True, these two blighters don’t deserve much consideration, 
but still . . . four hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
for worthless paper! What d’you think the embossed 
stuff in that case is really worth, Algy ? ” 

“Well . . . for salvage, about two and eleven-three ! ”’ 

The spell broke. With a howl of rage, the weedy 
magnate was on his feet, closely followed by his large 
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companion. But they were not so quick as Irma 
Peterson ; the whole world seemed to have crumbled 
beneath her feet. She knew that she was cornered, but 
like a wild beast, she was going to fight. 

From the folds of her coat, her hand appeared with a 
small automatic. 

‘Now then, Irma! None of the rough stuff, please ! ”’ 

It was Peter Darrell who had spoken, and it was a 
sudden twist of his quick hands which deprived her of 
the weapon. Looking round, just for a moment weak 
and faint, Irma Peterson saw that the room was abruptly 
full of policemen . . . and all were armed. From the 
curtains, from the large cupboard by the fireplace, from 
the windows, from both the doors they came. And, 
standing close beside her, was the ominous form of 
Inspector McIver of Scotland Yard. 

The weedy magnate opened his mouth to speak. But 
the large editor nudged him violently. 

““ Keep it for the lawyers ! ”’ he growled. 

“Good advice, mister!’ smiled Inspector McIver 
grimly. ‘‘ He’s going to find it tough going enough, 
without any unsolicited damaging admissions in front of 
witnesses. Although, believe me, you’ve both done a 
lot of that in the last few minutes! Take ’em away!” 

But Hugh Drummond, facing Irma Peterson, scarcely 
noticed them go. They were staring at each other, these 
old opponents, and there was a hint of pity in the good- 
natured eyes of Hugh Drummond, of pity and—or so it 
seemed to the closely watching Algy Longworth and Peter 
Darrell—a suggestion of regret that the old clash of wits 
must now come to a final end. 

“I congratulate you, Captain Drummond.”’ Irma . 
Peterson spoke quietly, evenly, with dignity. “I knew 
you were an artist, but you have certainly surpassed 
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yourself in your appearance! I had no idea you were 
not my William.” 

“You haven’t done so badly yourself, Irma!” 
Drummond smiled. 

‘“ Would it be indiscreet to ask what has happened to 
William?” She looked enquiringly towards Algy 
Longworth. ‘“‘ And to Dennis ? ”’ 

“ T’ve got ’em,” said McIver shortly. 

‘““Isee. And you appear to have completed the bag ! ”’ 
Irma Peterson sighed, and then smiled. ‘‘ Well, I suppose 
I cannot complain—I’ve had a long run.” She turned 
towards the Inspector. “‘ Where do we go from here? ”’ 

‘“ This way, Miss Peterson.” 

In spite of himself, Inspector McIver felt embarrassed ; 
it was the last sensation he expected to feel. In his dreams, 
he had looked forward to this moment for years ; he felt 
mildly and unaccountably annoyed with himself. 

He led the way to the door, and passed through into 
the hall. His men closed round Irma Peterson, but as 
she reached the door, she stopped and turned once more 
towards Drummond. 

‘‘T hope there are no hard feelings, Captain Drummond ? 
After all, we have amused each other.” 

Hugh Drummond smiled admiringly. 

‘“‘ By heaven, Irma, you’re a good loser ! ”’ 

She returned his smile. 

‘Thank you, Hugh. And whatever may happen to 


me, remember me as I was... that will be the best 
for you.” 
“T...I’ve always admired...” began Hugh 


Drummond awkwardly, and then stopped short. He 
stared open-mouthed at the place where Irma Peterson 
had been, utterly unable to believe his eyes. For, as he 
had tried to reply to her, Irma Peterson had disappeared. 
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An angry shout from Inspector McIver brought 
. everyone to their senses again. 

“Trap door! The flat below! Quick—you—and 
you—and you...and you... break into the flat 
immediately below this. You . . . downstairs and warm 
everybody, in case she beats us for speed to the ground.” 
The Inspector looked up at Hugh Drummond, and 
laughed sheepishly. ‘‘ That girl’s got more tricks than 
the Magicians’ Circle! But she can’t get away this 
time! Even if she does reach the street level first, the 
place is surrounded . . . and everyone’s got her descrip- 
tion! Oh, no, Captain... it’s just a last bid for 
freedom . . . this time she’s for it!” 

““T wonder . . .’’ said Hugh Drummond thoughtfully. 
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” COULD have died when we winked back at her! ”’ 
laughed Algy Longworth happily. ‘‘ She looked 
just like a disapproving governess ! ”’ 

They had just completed lunch at Hugh Drummond’s 
club, and were sitting round the table enjoying one of 
the last bottles of vintage port available. But the 
occasion seemed to demand a celebration. 

“ T nearly dried up, when she began to realise we weren’t 
William and Dennis after all!’ grinned Drummond. 

“ Personally,” smiled Peter Darrell. ‘‘ I would never 
have thought either of you could act half so well! ” 

The outraged Drummond and Longworth half rose 
from their chairs. 
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“Now then, children!” said Phyllis firmly. ‘“ No 
rough stuff here. Let’s have the story from Inspector 
McIver.” 

“Yes!” seconded Algy Longworth. ‘ Out with it, 
Mac! Spill the beans, and don’t stop until you’ve 
upset the last one!” 

Inspector McIver laughed. 

“ All right, Mr. Longworth.” 

He looked round the luncheon table, and noticed with 
pleasure that all those seated there were looking at him 
with interest ; even Celia Martin, who had been very 
quiet, seemed to brighten. 

“Want to oil the larynx, before you begin ?”’ asked 
Hugh Drummond, pushing over the decanter of port. 

“Thanks, Captain!’’ The Inspector took a sip. 
“ Well, that flat below was hers as well—just in case of 


accidents.”” He suddenly grinned. “‘ Know what name 
she’d taken it in?” 

aot s. . not’... 2°" breathéd Phyllis: 

eS 


“What!” roared her husband delightedly, “in my 
name ? ”’ 

“In the name of Mrs. Phyllis Drummond.” 

“Oh!” said Algy Longworth appreciatively. ‘‘ How 
superbly rich! ”’ 

‘“‘ There was a drop trap door underasmallrug . . . of 
course, just where she stopped to talk so sentimentally 
to you. It was worked by finger pressure on a spot in 
the wall . . . hence her dramatic pose as she was saying 
good-bye. She was caught in the flat below by an acrobat’s 
net in miniature, placed to receive her ; she bounced off, 
and was gone... . and that’s the part I don’t under- 
stand. Every blinking man of mine knew exactly what 
she looked like, and I was taking no chances—they were 
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everywhere on the ground floor and round the grounds. 
But she slipped through my net just as easily as she 
bounced off her own! ” 

“Never mind!” said Peter Darrell. ‘ She can’t get 
far... . You'll pick her up again... .” 

“Not a chance!’ remarked the Inspector dryly. 
“ Postorikoff, the furrier, got frightened and talked. He 
was her sort of travel agent ; there was a car waiting for 
her on Putney Hill, and a plane waiting on a disused 
airport south of London. She’s probably lunching at 
the Ritz in Paris by now! And quite impossible to 
recognise again! Oh, well... .” 

“Inspector! ’’ said Phyllis Drummond severely. “I 
believe you’re like Hugh! I believe you’re not really 
sorry !”’ 

“Hush, my sweet!’’ murmured Hugh Drummond. 
“Such sentiments would ill become a Scotland Yard 
official ! ”’ 

Phyllis turned on her husband in a flash. 

“So you don’t deny it ?”’ she demanded. 

“Eh?” said Drummond, cornered. ‘“‘ Er... well, 
life would be rather dull without her, darling ! ”’ 

“I propose to teach you that it wouldn’t!” said 
Phyllis dryly. ‘‘ Shootin’, huntin’, fishin’, and farmin’.” 

“Now that’s very odd indeed,” announced Algy 
Longworth. “I could have sworn I heard a voice saying 
the most peculiar things. Sounded like ‘shootin’, 
huntin’, fishin’, and farmin’.’ ”’ 

“Yes,” said Phyllis. ‘ You did. I said it. It’s a 
programme, and a full-time job.” 

“For Hugh ?”’ hazarded Peter Darrell. 

‘For Hugh, and anyone who happens to come and 
stay.” 

OR >. ieaid Darrell: 
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* Oh...” said Longworth. “ Still, there’s always 
stirrup-cups.”’ 

“ Yoicks!’’ abruptly ejaculated Hugh Drummond. 
““ Ye Gods, she told me! ”’ 

They all looked at him in surprise. 

“Who told you what ?”’ asked Longworth, interested. 

“Irma! The answer to your question, Mac!” 

“What question ?”’ asked the puzzled Inspector. 

“Don’t you remember? Her very last words to me 
were: ‘Remember me as I was—that’ll be the best for 
you.’ I couldn’t quite understand at the time, but now 
I’ve got it! Mac, what description did you circulate 
for her? ”’ 

“Why ... what she was looking like, of course! 
You’ve got to keep up to date with that woman! ”’ 

“Exactly! But you were one description behind! 
Don’t you see? She walked out of that block of flats 
- as her old self! Somehow or other, she worked the 
transformation miracle again! And as everybody was 
looking for somebody looking quite different she—as her 
old self—probably sauntered out unmolested. Oh, Irma! 
You’re a peach!” 

The crestfallen Inspector did not look as if he were 
prepared to subscribe wholeheartedly to the spontaneous 
tribute. 

‘““She’s smart!’’ was the most he could grudgingly 
bring himself to say. 

Celia Martin leant forward suddenly. 

“Inspector,” she said. ‘‘ What wasin my father’s box ?” 

For a long moment, Inspector McIver looked at her, 
and there was a sudden silence round the table. Then 
he glanced at Hugh Drummond. 

‘‘ Over to you,” he said quietly. 

Slowly and deliberately, as if he were carefully selecting 
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the words, and in a very serious, rather low, tone of voice, 
Hugh Drummond spoke. 

“T’ll tell you once, Celia,” he began, “ and then I 
want you to forget everything. You have more than 
atoned, and so has your father by his resistance, after he 
realised the power for evil which his . . . his mistake 
might become if it fell into the wrong hands. Your 
father, Celia, was in a very confidential post during the 
war .. . one in which top secret messages, often of a 
very acid nature, between the leading figures of all 
countries became known to him. Mistakes were often 
contemplated—it is to the credit of those great men that 
they so seldom were actually made. But the strain of 
war is great, and it would be surprising if human beings, 
no matter how exceptional in ability and character, had 
not on occasion—quite often, in fact, in a period of six 
years—said, done, and tried to do things which on less 
hasty judgment would never have been spoken or even 
thought about. Dreadful bad tempered things, in the 
cold considered light of peace ; selfish outbursts, not for 
the common good. 

‘Your father had collected documentary evidence of 
every single one, made by almost all the great figures in 
all the countries of the Allies. It is a terrifying collection 
—I use that word deliberately. It scared me stiff when 
McIver showed it tome. It was drawn from every source, 
diplomatic and secret. It could break any Government 
overnight, if published ; because it could discredit so 
many really prominent men in the Governments of so 
many countries. It could create political chaos in the 
world. No matter how totally unjustified this result 
might be, no matter how untrue and exaggerated a 
picture would be painted, the stigma would remain long 
enough for the unscrupulous to profit. 
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“ Because, Celia, political scandals, even of a minor 
nature are sufficient to affect the stock exchanges of the 
world. Such an unprecedented upheaval as I suggest, 
would mean a vast fortune for anyone who knew it was 
going to happen, out of the blue. 

“You see? Your father thought to leave behind him 
a valuable historical document. But his secret possession 
became known to an unscrupulous newspaper magnate, 
mad with the lust for blackmailing political power... . 
and money. And you know what happened... .”’ 

There was a long pause. 

“T hope,” said Phyllis Drummond suddenly, “ that 
those two devils get absolute hell! ”’ 

“Don’t worry!” smiled the Inspector. ‘“‘ And so will 
all of them—William, Dennis, Jem, Fred, Fortescue and 
any others who may be around!” 

Hugh Drummond started. 

“ Fortescue ? I rather hoped... .” 

Inspector McIver laughed. 

“ Yes, you wanted that one for yourself, didn’t you, 
Captain ? ”’ 

“T was thinking of him as my own particular pigeon.”’ 

‘““T know ; Denny told me on the phone. But we can’t 


let you beat up a prisoner in cold blood . . . much as we 
might like to! Denny and his private army got him on 
his return to the Manor House, and... well, by the 


time they reluctantly handed him over, the prisoner 
Fortescue was rather part worn—Denny seems to have 
disliked him, rather specially, too... .”’ 

“ Good old Denny! ” 

“You'll find Denny waiting for you at your house, 
Captain,” said the Inspector, rising. “ And now I’m 
afraid I'll have to be moving on . . . we're going to be 
rather busy, thanks to you! * 
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Inspector McIver shook hands heartily all round, an 
left them. 

Phyllis Drummond turned quickly to the girl by her sid 

‘Of course, Celia, you must come back with us, an 
stay for as long as you like . . . no, don’t argue, it’s 
settled. Peter will drive you, and Algy can come bac 
with Hugh and myself.”’ 

‘Oh, I say!” said Algy Longworth. “I mean. . 
she’s a blonde! ”’ 

“That,” Phyllis told him severely, ‘is rude. Rud 
tome Algy. Apologise at once! ” 

“Oh, I say!” said Algy Longworth. ‘‘Imean.... 

“Thank you,” said Phyllis quickly. ‘“‘ The best thins 
about you is that you apologise so nicely. Hugh!” 

“‘eYes dear? ” 

“ Ready ? ”’ 

“For the shootin’, huntin’, fishin’, and farmin’ ? ” 

“Yes,’’ said Phyllis firmly. 

Hugh Drummond burst into a great peal of infectiou: 
Jaughter. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, “‘ when she does turn up again these’ ] 
be a spot of fishin’ for openings, and a dash of huntin 
of course, and even maybe a bit of shootin’ thrown ir 
. . . but I’m blessed if I can see where the farmin’ gets ¢ 
place! Still, I’ll take a chance! ”’ 

He filled up his glass, and Algy Longworth and Pete 
Darrell promptly followed suit. He looked at them, bu 
gave no toast ; he drained his glass. 

As he replaced it on the table, Hugh Drummond wa: 
humming a tune. With difficulty, the others recognisec 
what it was meant to be. It was a most unmusica 
rendering of “‘ Here’s to the next time! ” 


, 


THE END 
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